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PREFACE. 

UvDvy Bjtrnard was “one of the men who revitnlizcd tlie Ainori- 
r-iM cnniiuoii’school systoiir’ (Xatioii, Au^^ 5, 1914, p: 178), aiul, as 
-iirh. he 'is clearly worthy .of li bio<;rai)hy.' Not only was his servi 
.1 noted one to oleinentary education, but as college president aiuf 
tlie or«ranizer of the United States Ihireau of .Kducation his activity 
touclied other j)arts of our educational developiiient. If h« left 
untouched any field of instruct ioh^iii tliese various attivi-tiej? of his 
career, he certainly claimed the whole uiiivoiso of education as hisf ' 

> pnivince lhrou<ni vliis oditor>hip <»f the American Journal of Educa- 
tion. Lil;e Nestor, he lived thi'on^h two genonitions of men and then 
' sat amid the third, which gladly did liiNi honor. Ilis great sayin^i 
is worthy of remembrance tlmL the country should have “schoolX^’ 
good enough for tlie best and cheap enough for the poorest.” 

\ “A man's life ofiglit to he written onfy when he is a repre.sentativo 
man. integrat(ul with the life of tlic t lines, an Vuinnciator of great 
ihoilghtSjOrone who has done wondeiful acts,” sa^l President Francis 
L. Patton ina recent sennon. Judgo<l by these canons; Barnard’s life 
should he written, for he comes within at Icjfst throe of them.* No • 
one stood fortli as a truer representative of the immiring, en'ger, earn- 
est spirit of the American nineteenth century, seeking to kn6\v;wlmt 
was true and do know hqw t7) attain siiecoss in encountering tho « 
|)rohlenis of fife, ‘ 

The especial fluinks of the mitlior are diirto Dr. Barnard’s dairgh- ' 
dors, who have given liini access to lhci|’ f;\iher’s pa])crs, permitting 
him to have fidl use of thcni. These pajiers are for the most part 
in the custod)'"of the Watkinsoh Library, Hartford^ tuid Mr. Frank 
B. Gay, th(« hblftrian, g/v\c every couitCsy needed^ while they were 
being examined. Mr, David N. who so long was associated :< 

nvHU Dr. Banfard, has^phtrJbut^Hi some interesting^ rcmtniscjiin^, 
4 vbirh are printed iii^ an Die stjltcitiont of TRev. Anson P< 

- MemofitUff' b^ Va}^ Sten^” th^ ii life of ^ 

‘ l%nry BntnliVd tlie first sug{|||^oh 

wmdi be wriUem * ’ - 
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In 1810 fl)o census taker found (K003 people in Hartford. The 
.town was :i county seat* us well as one of the two capitals of tlic 
State, and the legislature met there in scnuanntial session; but there 
\vns iillie else to distin^uisli 'the placi? from other New KAghuid 
towns. 1 lie clftpboarded house's standing along the .streets were occik 
pied by people, of Engl isi] IiIocmI. whose an<jestoi’s had come to 
America more tiian 150 years bt^ore. The standing onler of the 
('nngregatioiial Churches had not yet been swept away by tlio coh- 
Si..stituti(m of 1818,. and the. State of Connoctictit luid not been stirred 
to mauufacniring Ifv the en^bargo, the War oi and the subsc^ 

(juent tarilN. (.)ii .South Main Street, near an o[^cn common knowji 
as the South (Ireen. ip a largo double, house built of bricks and smv 
lomided by ample grounds. Henry Ilarnard 2d was born oh January 
2-1. isn. His fatlier Avas a well-to*(\() fanner who had tho. intolli- 
geneo characteristic of the old Ihiritau stock. He had spent some 
tune in seafaring, a.s had so many ft Connecticut man, and the son 
remeniber(‘d his return. on one occasion, bringing an oningo to 
!)oy.** Ihiinard’s maiden name Avas Elfeabcth Andnis, -Her 

iidbjenci^ upon her son \vas not long to cantinno, for one of his 
earliest memories was Avati-hing from an up^Aer whadow* in Febnmry, 
.1815." n fut^eral Avhich he was told wa.s hi^? 'mothor^s. There were 
/)ther children. Of the hotne life, in aft^T ycivrs Barnard wr6to : ^Vlt 
w?>s tny b^oSsetf inheidtanccr to Iw b«m^n a family in which cjtore- 
<lojngmivd mutuarhel]) was'tiVo rnlc and Jiabit and happiness,” 

- Among dho teiheltibrahccs pf his eaily youtJi those of>the 
firing of a gu^” Oh. fhe Sotdh 0jr^n^ cay V ^815^0 celoS^^ 

brnte bf with Qreat tho greit?|^lc ot 

jpf that yesuy wliicli AvMclied’a hrixnch f gfcnt^lm 
%'hm' thefipose; the rctt'ptinn to ia Jgeb- • 

ruaryvilSlTi I ahxf thb iv 'VibJl Madiso^ rc- 

^ei\ 1 rt font |hp folio w i ,T n no." ' As iong 

1M)7 he rec^dJ(Hl the Hartford County A^icuUural siiby^ 


ijhe Sbi|.h petbber 
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LIFE OF HENRY BARNARD. 
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He leai nod to “ Now I ]ay me down tn sleep ” from an elder 
sister and rt-ceived tlie. usual training in the Westminslor Cateohisiii, 
of which iraiiiing he exine^iH^^li.sappi-oval in later years. 

* Ills .school life began witlP^stnietiori at Miss nenton’s Dame 
Schocd, whencc'he was soon transferred to the .South Distbict. .School. 

talk of the .Smth (Ireen did not run to Latin, Greek; and 
niathematios; nor was his early boyhood .spent wiUi -llie-^ffiTs of col- 
lege graduates. ,()n Saturdays he acifuireil the hahit pf taking long 
-'valks. and out o7 school hours he played what the boys called golf,” 
probably Imckey or shinny, as well ns football, a'nd .such other simrts 
.as could be ii)<lnlged in on the public highway, s. In the winter, .snow- 
Imll battles were waged with the pupils of 'the Hartford- Grammar 
School, founded by the bequest of Gov. Hopkins' in the .seventeenth 
century, whose puidls.were thought by the Southsido boys to be a 
privileged set, coming ino.stly from u])to\v'n familie.s.' 

Harnard did not enjoy 1he district .school, and in 18.38 spoke pub- 
licly of himself* as n “victim of a nii.s-crable district school.,” In 
after years, however, he looked back with giatitude upon his experi- 
ence in that .school, beciiuse jt. wass“ a school of equal rights,* where 
inerit/ nnd,not sjocia] jK)sition, was the acknowledged basis of dis- 
tinction and therefore tlic firte.st seminary to give the schoolin’^ es- 
sential to the American citizen.” • ‘ 

' So >vretched did he become that when he was 12 years old* he 
thought of runn\ng off to sea. His father overheard him plotting 
with a feiend to do this and wisely told the boy that it was time 
for hii^to Icavo-the-eojumon school and that he might go to board- 
ing school or to s«i. He also Jiad the opportunity of going/to the 
. local grammar .school, but chose to spend the year as a stirdent in 
,the academy at Monson, Hahipdcn County, M,.as.s. This school was 
chosen because his coinnule had'^riends there, and tliitlier Jiis fatliQr 
drove with him in 1823. At 13 years of age, Barnard., “ fortunate to 
away -from t<l\o ■misorahle ^utine and cniel discipline ^ the old 
bouth District School, ’*■ was boarding in the- family of Deacon Ray- 
ffiflUd, in 8 “beautiful village.'’ In Monson Academy, Barnard 
onjoved— • . ^ 

one ,^ar qt thorough- training In Wy En^lsh studfes and of" kjna, encourag- 
ing ^BvJve as to h&ty toiSludy untt^u.se books from that uccompllshcd teaefc^, 
/Saliiuel B . . Woblvvqrth, a fterwh^Ct tfic Vcpessf^l Vd.nclpal of OSrtlau^.ijleaif^;^ 

: . ^^u.ncoy Henry Mrrfi.poiirtcd 

ot 1828. 

.•28; .V->4, ■ '■> . 

V4 ff, 5145, 'May,, 1886. , *. ' ' 

L., In S, JEt tt , 

k •IT An^ Jh XAy by g»»; Cb^Ii^ HanimbnO } 28 Am. J. Bd., 208, 
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cmy, N<‘\v York, nnd for n quarter of n ^ntury secretary of the board of regents 
<if the University of the State of Kew York. Not less profitable was my classl- 
ca< ft*om Uie prlncipul, Kev, Siu|o<jn Colton.<^ ^ 

The journo}" to Monson gave Barnard his first conscious enjoy- 
^ niont^ of natural scenery, the love of which, he wrote in 18iK), had 
grow TV throughout his wliolc life. Not only the instruction given at 
Monson Academy nnd its natural surroundings pleased him ; but also, 
oven in old age,' he felt that he had “ never met a mow pure, benfevo- 
lont, hospitable people, or more general intelligence, than in Monson,” 
1'ho students had come from 20 towns of Massachusetts and Con- 
n(‘cticnt,^and associatiem with them stimulated his mind as much as 
the sympathetic andlliorough instruction received from tlie teacher^/ 
Man/®of theses fellow students were ‘‘of mature age, great eamest- 
iu‘ss,-and high purpose,” wlio aiid were not sent^’* to school, 

Barnard joined the Linofilian Lih‘rary Society and wrote, years after- 
wards, that — 

tlif> hook, as Ibe garnero<l wiwloni, iilways linO a cbnnri nfJff^nlue to me; and 
Mio library', not having ninny liookg at home, was my ndmirntlon and delight; 
nml rwarch for debate, for myself nnd others, was always my delight '5 Dq 
books. Ubruric^and debate I owe more tlian to sirliool, college, or professors. 

Ho developed a — . ' ^ 

love of nature, from tlie rumnntic valley in which Monson lies, nnd galnoil an 
interest in the wbler range of s<>cial nnd Imlujilrial problems through visits to 
rural homos of schoohimU»s nml investigation of numerous factories of the 
neighborhood. " . 

In June, 1895, ho attended the commencement exercis<^ at t^o 
academy and heard an older fellow student, Trask, of Saratoga, de- 
scribe him as a boy played all the time, but beat ns all at our 

lessons.” ® It is pot too mltch to sa}’ that Barnatd’s life received such 
• imporiant influence from this yoav that to tliis period we may date 
The purpose which ho told the reporter of the Hartford Times 
in 1894: . ^ 


Ever since I was censdous of ahy purpo4|||HFlum ot my life Iins been to 
gifther and disseminate khbvvlcHlgK*, uFeful' nnvl^ge — knowledge not aUvays y 
nvnliaW by the many but useful to all, to ^Uier it from sources Bbt ftlyrayiifV 
o^idlalde eyen to stu^nts aVd, Vfdtoihl 

On the youth!8 retugh fx^m Mpn^n, he^ spent severed 



' appearance.’ 


' B.fysie, 1806^4;^l86Si kt prcsidtnt Collogi . 

K. N; 18^ : V - ^ ^ . 

- ' V r . r 

A. a. 




\ 
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LIFE OF nEXRY BAItX,UlD. 


■ n of this tutoring Barnard cntcPod the Hopkins Granr- 

■ ter olT ’ ''Villiain JI. Holland ” ^as n'las- 

^'.rs f exclusive classical training in- 

doors. as for Its vigorous games of football out of dooi-s bv mv 

• 4^ '^P-sorts of. foot, exercises and ball playing on the 

o- -.>1,1 i„u ,ifei 

•* "“"™ >- 

:;9«=si,,r:;riirTsr:s;;-;r 

=,,,S£S“ " 

ri*e(<res0 111 ttint slutly ; but, on the other Itnn.l o ” ^n I mmiu llnl... 

• I lu.provetl, to my great .lellgl.t. In the perusal Jf the besrEn^Uh'l'tTis.” 

books from the Hart- 

TJnnioru^^^ having .access thereto through the kindness of Mr. 

bt iim Inte l By his.schqol tnun.ng to desire a college couiye, Bur- 

virir^mO " H Cd with the degree of bachelor 

Vot arts m 1830. He won a Berkeley premium ift his sonliomom 

aurthrl^”* ^ ^holttr^hiji through- 

aUt the course, winuihg mt'mbcMnp in -Phi Uetn ICanno. 

^ Wmed-ip Soij^h College^g h fttshma n, vviyir^a private fagiily as a 

\ Mi'/' P^^es».,^,„e,c,^^1J;;ga4g™ ft, T-rhiiti Maptfotdi 

•■‘'28 Am. • ;, ' 

>!ci.uai. ih« bi»r bixh 


'•28 .\m.^a.,fA, 208 , 




'wm^rn 





; • EARLY YEARS AND EDUCATION. H 

syiiomoie, in Xortli Middle College as n junior, and in North Collega 
a senior. Most of liis vacation he spent at home, occupying his 
room in the second story on tlic sontli side of flie front ck)or of his 
fathers house; but in the spring vacation of 182S or 1830 he visited 
M'a.shington and Mount Vernon. In 1828, in Xew York, lie met the 
.'t J5i \aiit at the table of Michael Buniham, tlie piiblislier of the 
r’.veuing Post. In another' .vacafi(m trip he \ ignited Boston. The 
money he saved from liis traveling ^owances was spent for books. 

Ill every city where he sttipped the schools wore an “Object of i 
interest as an index and measure of the civilization and culture” of J 
(lie people. As a result of these journeys he wrote in 1828 and 1829 
for tlic weekly New England Beview articles on Xew York, tho 
.Boston Latin School, the Worce.ster Central High School, Dwights 
Hyuinasium at Xew Ha\en, and Cogswell and Bancroft’s School at 
Northam])ton. • 

. lie loved long walk.-, ns well as carriage trips. Erom Monson to ‘ 
^ Hartford he had retiirncd on foot. He made a geological c.xcui-sion 
from Hartford to Ifaddani, and walked to Xew Haveii for com- 
nu*nconicnt. i 


While he was in college the great “Bread and Butter RebelliQn” . 
took place because: of the imor <iuality of the college commons. ' 
f scntjiome for a time, hecau.se of his part in it. While 

Ik; was in -Hart ford his si.ster fell ill. and from her attending pliysi- 
cian, Dr. Eli Todd, tlic siiperiiitcndent of the Coniuvticut lletreati, ^ 
“ a man of rare genius.” Barnard lieard of Pe.stalozzi and canglit thd / 
enlhnsiasni witli whidi Dr. Todd regarded liini. Todd had met ^ 

V ilhani McClure, “thofir.st real Pe.stalozzian in America,” and 

.jia-sed oir from him to Bnrnifrd a high opinion of the Swiss edu- 
cnttir.^® X- 


A seriniis-iuindoil 3 piilli, Baninul pljinnod a public career for tho 
improvcineiit of his, country, and received ■much inspiration ftjPm 
leading in 1827 liOrd Brongliam^s addre.ss, delivered tv^'o ypars pin* 
\ioiiKly> ns .lord rectog ofeGlasgow Unii ei-sity, m vy^iie^ nddi-ess' the 
following parngrajih is found 

T.. (lliriise u.scfnt Intoinmtion'; tojurtliijr lOioHocfimt rofinetjictit, sur^forc-t ^ 
ttamcr ot mmyl Ihipiyvcnietit ; to limsten tluj. Contlug of UioTu-lRrvt Oav When' . 
the dnyrn Of ceuciinl knovvIeilKc Sliidlibhaw BV ay. l[tm fnz.vvTlngering^sta 
C'Veir base of the Ereut soylnl IndeetV is a Ijlgh caninK, 

Mb w;hi<it % .iiftist splteaid talents hydL copijimgijtu vlrttie may well preM ♦ ‘ 
oftwartt en^r Jp bear rtpu*!;., Li^, tno howe ttiat tlio llhlslrloti.s youOw 
w.la.iy:. 4ttl.s. nitelent Ivtfikdoln, famlMi oTlke for lls.liobiilft- uud Tu leahilhE 
to continue, tbcni nmy bo found 

soiiliy Olio willing to glvc^n^rlgbC ex ample, tp PthCT BntlouB In a )mViii yet im- 

■ N. a, XIV, ' ‘ 




^2 LIFE OP HENIIY BABNAKD. ' 

t.(Hl,ion. hy taking. Ill,, l.ng of l,is fellow eltl.A not. In frivolous nnui^emonts 
nor In the .lofirndlnp pursuit of (he ambitious vulkar, but in the truly nol.le 
tusk of onlJ-btenlUK tUc innsses of his countrymen and of le.ivlna bis own 
mum*, no longer cndrcltKl, ns lieretoforo, with bnrtmric splendor, orVkuebed 
o conitly Rewgnws, but illtislrated by tlio honors most wortliv of our nitioiml 
mitnro <-on|,l«l with the diffusion of knowledge and graten.lly pronounced 
tinonpb all ages liy imllions, whom bis wise beneiieenec has resct.ed from 
Ignorance and vice. 


IVsiclcnt Xoah Porter, wlio grtidiiiited from Yale in IS-'il, wrote 
in 18;»1 ■“ that “ few jirofesscd scholars among ps were so thoronghly 
■famdiar with the ancient and modern English literature” as Bar- 
nard, and the latter tells us hiins^df 11011,’“ in the junior and senior 
years he devoted liimself “ diligent ly-to systematic reading in Eng- 
I.S1 htcratiirc, jn-acticc of English comiwsition. and written and 
oral (UsCussion.” He beeanio a ready, polished, and vigorous speaker. 
Ihe college library was >ouly open to junior.s'and seniors in 'those 
• of the literary societies were o])cn to all their 

jndlroi^ Barnard hceanie a member of Einonia. In later life hc.said 
. t!wt‘ he^wes moreof liis usefulness in piiblic‘fTfe to the frceeommin- 
ghng of nicipbers of diireront clnsses, of varied tastes, talents, and 
cliaractcrs, to the excitement, and incentive of the weekly debate, to 
the i^neroMs conflict of mind witli niind,”“ and to the pr’ciinration 
ror the discussions and decisions of tlie litei-arv societies witli which 
• he was connected,” tlvm to arty oljicr .source. 

He. wu-ote a drmiia for a Linonian E.xhibition, which plav James 
A HilHioiisc thouglit wortliy of the stage; the fourth act 'of tlii.s 
play is.^.\taiit ami is in blank verse, smooth and correct, but it ' 
shows little iilspirution and is a product of the sfiirni w\d dranq 
pw'iod of ,a man s life. In junior and senior years Barnard was 
librarian of Linonia, of -vvhich he also became president, and he c.x- ' 
pended the coiVij)onsation paid for Iiis services in a donatirfn of 
^ books to the library. The kuowledgo of Imdks and of the practical 
nmnagenient of libraries gnined as Linonia's librarian iras of great 
Mrvice to hiin in organizing school and, otlier public libraries in 
■^ future years. 


_At graduation, Barnard i-etrd a dis-sertatrort on “Tho Services 
Ketldeftdjo Christianky by Bofiry,” >vfeich is preserved add is of 
, th^ .»su«T «eSdemic cKaructer. Tbrra yearS-aftet dettving Yale, op 
Juno 21^ 2|33, ho ote do.wit tfi is nlcpforandtim ; ^ 

^ Ort JwW^Yer ^he jM.k X fifiinattlinf i teceived Wrf my father 

tnivcllng cxjiei^es to ana fn>% Nevv' Hnvcn;-'my 
^ex|>e<Iltt6tiB rtnring vnvirtiini.-niy college Mils (whlcd Bnwfht64te $mC7i^ 
In^fnct, iiU my e.xjK-nws during rpfri-gf! Iffe. left A'e* 

• Mm.. N. a.:, « i Am. J, Am. J. Ed. C04.~ 





with R few bills unsottleil, viz, Ms. Dm-rie & Ilowe f<jr books, nmountlng U't ! 

$,’U) or $40, It is probnble that I might have received some money for ! 

b<*okH (luring vacation whicli were never entered. j 


Throiiglioiit his whole life, Barnard kept his love for Yrle. Of this 1 
love, his daughter in presenting his class records to Yale in 11)10, ^ 
wrote: . | 

Yale iK‘Vcr had a im)re loyal or loving son than my father; his college friends 
of 70 years ago wore hfs intinmte friends till tlioir deatlis; and Yale interests 
were his interests always. It was a bitter disjipixtintinent to bini tiiat he was 
t«»o ill in June to go to tlie alumni nieeling (his sevemietli anniversary), as he 
had done for so many years. The last tiine he left home wins to go to President 
Hadley's inaoruration.** 


Stokes, *' Momorinis of Eminent Yale Men.'* I, p. t’55. 

^ A brief life of Imrn.nrd was written by Will S. M<inrne and published by Bardeen In 
as “ Educatlonnl Labors of Henry Barnard, n Study in the History of American 
' rfdnKogy,'’ i>p. o5. This book contalus Illustrations npreM*ntiD^' Barnard In 1804, 1870, 

IKOr;. and an undstc^d plctur(' 6t him in old ago. A biographical sketch la. found In 
Siokos'a “ Memorials of Eminent Yale Mon,“ I. 257. Imjtorthnt nm^nzliie articles may be 
found in I Am. J. Ed., 6Q8 ; Am. Kd., 2oB and 225 (nutotiiu};raphicaI) ; 30 Am. J. 
Ed,, 200 (reprlutlnt sketch from Duykincks “Cyclopedia of American Uterature,** III, 
07, followed by two pages of testimonials) ; John B. I’lillbrlck, ** ifenry Bnruard^thc 
American Educator,” 4 N. K. Mag., 440 (May, 18SG, rep^k^ from Mas?. Teacher for 
flmmury, 1858) ; James L. Hughes, ‘Mlenry Bnroard, Jhc Nestox-of Amcrhnn Education,” 
N. K. Mag., N, 9., XIV, p. 500 (1800), with lllu8trAt|^nB showing Harnurd at the ages of 
43 and 82) ; Samuel Hart, ” Henry Barnard," N. E, II, O, Kck-, vol, 50, p. 173 (April, 
( 1002b A short sketch Is printed In Steiner's “ History of Education In Connecticut," 

f f». 45. All Btatemeuts of fact In fhls work, not verified by footnotes, *n re hast'd upon tb« 

munuscrlpts in the Bat:pard collection contained in the Watkiosun Library in Hartford. 
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Chapter If. 


TEACHING, TGAVKI,, AND LAW (1830 1S37). 


Alfci o| .1, ill:, ( ion 111,. -iiiliiKi:i,| i|._ iv^ilc>s Mill! Ii, (iiiiini^ 

l)av> a(h ,.rA:u.dii r„r a y.-ar. II,. ;v:,< nmi.loyo.l in WrlJ.- 

>«fo, I i()<ra Coiinfy.»l’:i.. in an in-tilHiion nlin'l, !„. sai,l was nmin 
like ;t (lislnci s-lioul Ilian an aoadiaiivA II.* r,MiniI the pra.-tiial 
oxiHTuau-n -amo.l (|„.,v valnahl,.. an.l aft, a, s.i.l ^ that arc n..t 

sure ,.| mil- kmnvle.Ie,' of any Milijci iinhl «o Iia\e sn.-.w.ha! in 
makin- onrsdves vivi.llV ami tln.ronyOily nmlerM,.,.,! l>y ..tl.ers mP 
Ihnt Mihjeet. IIo nhvays a.lvise.l a youiio man to teaeli for a vear. 
‘as the host way to sett!,' in his nhml ,\vL,a) he hail learnod,” ami 
It IS mteivstmo to ivlhvt that this y.'ai s imstjiielion was the only 
systyinatie work of tea. him: in any inslitntion in whi.h Barnanl 
n'lven >;7.S hy his fallier. when he starieil for 
>\ellshoro. an.l iint.-.l in his aceonnt hook, wheji h.> rea'.h.al that 
|>la,-e: '• I un-ht to Inhe on l.aml Imi 1 lia\.> ’only |s,7:> : 

that 1 have h.st, hoeii .-lieal.Ml. or f.ii>:ol to clmiyre II. • am.>e.| ' 

With a hin^lla.ly (hal sli.- shoiil.l '• l.oanl, vi.-|iial. an.l lo.hn- ‘i,,.- " im! 
also .lo Ills lanmjry ail f.M' ^l.oO a w.vk, ' After a little while he 
rbc<>nls that shl' i ais,v| lu>r |.ijee to r.,'roiv lieTelnnie.l I., llari- 
hml ho nninair.al to make a tour to Atrhurn, Ithaca. Niinrara, an.l 

■When lie came lioinc h.' Ilun,^ Irims.'U into politi.-.s ns an ar.lent 
ineanwliilc spi'mlinj: part (if his tim.' in rea.linj: '{aw^wiili 
\\yjly.<5 Hall, of New Yoylc. ami AVilliam H. lltin^teifoiri, of Ilail- 
■Triril.’' ] hose I .slmlios conthnu'.l until Ju' was adinitlc'd tn tlitt 
|>ar in tlio wilder of 1831 - 0 .'), Dni ini: (lu'Se monihs/ iiowever, poli- 
.tH-s-ai\iLhiw (lid hy)t occinvv all his tihuv Ho hnbiliialtv "‘tlcvotcl 
twa hpipns .daily to Kent ami Blat kstoiip mt nfetlja iiam to 

gU»I?0i!i Warbin tun, Burk'?, ithd Taylor, iti1^ SfuT 

0 Tittle Honmt, Yiygi], oy Cicero, -im M.sidrTit Jfty hml mlvkal. tlm 


\ 


(mu, .uo Wfoie, qiiotiiifr' utjju -atiltons 
Iv^ytn y on Kditca(i|>n : “ In thesg yeih .il- seasmua Tif 
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tin* air i> ciilin and iileasant, it an injury aiul sullonness against 
nature not to go out ami see la*r rielu‘s ami paitake in her I’fjoieingH 
widi heaven and earth.” ^ ^ 

Barnards aiiti-daekson sent inionts, led him to Uialce a strong ad- 
\ dress Before the National Young Men of Hartford 

C oiinfy in InU, and to go to Baltimore as a delOgale It) Uuv National 
liig (*onventit)n., In the next year lie addre.ssetl the Slate coiivcn- 
1 'on. and. taking ;ni atMi\e part in the presidential campaign, 'wont 
to Ih'ovidenre lo ask ITt^irv (day to eoine to Hartford. 

Ill the winlor of IS'hJ Jid Barnard inlerrupttul liis legal studies to 
spend danuai v and h'ehrnarv in Washington, 'wlime he ate in the, 
nie-s o( tile (’oiiiuM tieiit delegat ioii lo (’ongri'ss and lisleiietl (o the 
*“ "lono\ aiul (doijuenl d*‘l)ale.i“ of lliat session.^' Krojn M’ashinglon, 
lie wi-ote Dr. .dolm 'I’odd. on KeBniary l1>dS;lo, dint he feared that 
(’lay had gone too far in his eoinpvouiisi* tarrlT. “ Null vUcat ion. when 
carried orit, is siuiply treason." 'J'he yoiintf politiei!in cimraeterizes 
I lie orators he hears: Webster's dtvp, awful voire made luy h|ood 
IVeex.e.” (’alhoun spoke — 

W illi iiieomvi\;il>tr r:i)mHty' and riierszy iiml widi n \ery dielnJoiinl iilr. Hla 
Uiituiiaco Is stni‘uy juu) Ills m*rie(ls ^'taienilly sliort. He Is emlowed with a 
\*'V\ ipuio itilellrel. His ll^ure Is his **>,e briati;, or rnthel* keen iiutl 

Willi, aiul his friUiLivs. when hr repose, rxliihit deelslon of purpose. Ht) 

liM'l.s very iinir|i rareworii. 

r ^ • 

Of ♦lackson s fainmis !*roclaiiuUiun of January It), and Calhoun’s 
ivieplion nf it. Banuinl w rote his^ brother Clmuncoy : 

ruis luornlui: tlie rn'shletii s<'iit ii mossufCe to' hoth. Houses of (’oii^ovsa 
Toveriu^: Hie ihoehiiiml ion ami the ^tKiiineiUs of Struth (’ai-olion. The reinl* 
ini: of ii oeeiipieil over an hour, iiml ns you wjll rneive ll b.v tills umll, 1 will 
iM't voinmein ou it. As far as I eouU! sOe, lliere wus no nhnmtoilinettt of the 
former Krtuuul laKi'ir ay Hie Ihvsulent, ami I nm rejoloni a| llui?. I never 
saw a man umler sm h i^eiienieiil ns Mr. (\tHiOim was, w'lieii ho mhtressed the 
tSeiiiite after jho reiulliiy of ifie messup*. ^iHs ipvlp k. restless eye KHHered like 
lire; every tniiseh* of iUs fuee wirs rlKiil, exetu*l lliosc* nltout l\ls lips, >^lileh 
oniveiiMl with siuguvssen pusshm. lauiKiuiiio seemeil lo sink lieiieath tw 

eouM not thul word#^n‘i‘xpres>, the sfrenl^nti fvf his He rose' |i6 

In II 4 ‘'xmipt Ol^^inlsSjil to tho of (^l^ ProJSlUont* tlint ^oUtlx tJtUO- 

thill xpiuleil break ul» the Vuhm* ntiiultHl most ^•uL^ng1y to ttic ^loeirlue of 
the iiiesf^iip* Ulnl lhi> jiMtlelaiy mn.si OerUh* ifti all cases of v^sliUitlt\hU)Uy 
iif ttie ia;i;liT hnv. ITow' U, I his^ lliiit^ Ji niinofr stueart) that rt(vhtp.»r ciit)rK}a 
sv‘id> (hueU)ui sirould nm^ie' jflt fjfitj On cue kkU^ tt»® stjpi^ahiey 

^'t 1 .Uidieimy tAi”? i|nitutiUjij>«{.^pbtt on i hb- oJJtin; t nmij|A\Hl btaler > 

V niofttfi V'lv 4B, Bnr- 

r^is*ilis< r.flieilA\\'l)sl'cr's llu' (’ofistituliftn: 

I \vrlli^.oiily losloV Ihiity t lie drill jio; hits I \voiu ; CrtUioilii (wn- 

t Inlieil ahohi 4v?o jujuvs this, luyirnhij;*- .tiioiVuMit ho hint nVnriujleiV Wol»$ter 

^ Itayn^rilV dwininl Tfltcr^ his hmthef*‘Chiiniie.v how m^tly br«Q )>Hni<fd (o tbo 
M/ir'^tuiul l|i|itork^.:>l>KAiln# for 8<nm'nU«fr‘ ftiid iH'CCuiU’r.YuiH. 
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cnnjrbt tUo Inst word Mf Ids sjk'o<Ti nnd [irouounml It in n wny tlint thrlllHl 
liko* oU'ctHclty tlinoK^i Uio \vlu)Ie Jiouse, Mo spoke ulM>ut two lunirs — tlie 
Sonnte took n n*c<*ss till .V-nnd lu* tiion rcsinnod :uul spcko three hours lonjjer, 
rpon Uie whoh? it was tlie most overwhclmfiif:^ ar^uunent I ever hoard or 
oxi>ort to h(‘:ir. It will down with tlio Constitution' ns true oxp(»sltion of its 
nioaidng.and prlurlples. He pround the whole nrcument of (hdhoun to pow<hT. 
It will really nHpiire luirrosntpe jo discovcT thoaioin?*. Calhoun will r(»ntinue 
the <h‘lmte. hut ho inlplit ns well Imw himself on om* of the pillars of the Capitol 
mid nlteuipt to pull it down ; he (*nn*t do it. ^ 

' The elosj up, remarks wore spiomlld, and drew hudh an hivolimtary hurst of 
appluu.so. idthouph it had hivn ]t)sjiively anmuincetl that in tlic ease of any 
(listurhnnee the pnllcM ies would he clonrod Immodlatoly. 

lie inmlo the blood tlirill by his tremulous cal! on the iuM)pU* to come to Uie 
rescue. • * 

Tho^dihjagrocment of AVebster and Clfiy.over the coirijiromisc tariff 
is described in a letter written on February 21 : 

The im*ll closcxl last oveiilnp hefore the S('nnte or the House adjourned, 
Both wore the tiionters of Intonso cxcitoinont. In tho former Webster nssnilcd . 
the general prindplo.s of Clays hill in a speech of throe hours, full of 'strong 
and unaii.swornhk) arKument, earofully avoid Inp nnythinp »rf a per.sgual nature. 
Clay replied In n sixvch of lu'arly two liours. hut did m»t and could uot over- 
Uirow the iM*sitIou whicli Webster took. He comlmlod with tlie most splendid 
outburst of oloquencc I have heard from his llp.s. It was ‘overwhehiung. 


There is a brief .sketch in tlie Inlellipcnccr of this moriiiup of tins debate, but 
it give,;? you no idea of It as Iieard. I can n<»t holieve but wimt Clay Is actuated 
by the purest and loftiest feelings of patriot isui, luit wluit ho is auxioua of 
pouring vil upon the agitations of tlie country. Clay was lu several places 
very unklml and personal toward AVeh.ster; tauuto<l Iilm wllh lil.s new-born 
zeal for tlie ndminist nation. It was oxiM'ctetl that AVebster would answer in 
the evening, hilt tho Senate adjourned ratheV unexpcMdedly. on the nui^ion of 
Mr. Clay, '^^'ho was hiforUusl that his hill had been Introdm-cil by way t)f 
amomlmont% A’eri'ln Tick's hill i^nd pas.seil in tho House tn a third rending after 
n debate of two hmfrs. Tills move obviated hn objertion made. by AVebster 
tliot the Senate had no right to originate a rovomio bill. The Sonnte will not 
go on with *its present hillj but take up the one from tlie House ns 4<nan ns It 
Is^reiid ft tldnl time, wlilgh Will probably be toOny. One week ago there was 
little hoiM> that any hill would pass the House this session ; now It is ronib 
dently believed that n tariff, the oml pnforclng hill, will puss, Caltioim 
Is exiiecteil to answer AVebster to-<iay. . " J 

Calhoun spdUd more thaii \\\o jiours in support of his resolutions, in afl.swer 
-to ‘''Webster's argument, hut ho neither supported tbo one, nor ov'ferfhrew the 
otfiei*. AVebster fe^Hod Irt a $pe«?lt of nb6ut due ojwhlbltlpg Jbut Ih^le 

feeUnig^; he luiU a bniid^pf 4 ron^ however, upon Jin OaUiouhj^ 01 ft ;^'3 bill paftsiMl 
i the Houtse this pIorp.lQp wllf ootic iip .14 tlu^Stanaf^ ta-tnorrow and fufss? 

i&arrfflrcl’s *o|»iirJips of . ptfier la^-y«rs il!\^ 

For ex$TQpj6^:on • 

lip to tliq Qi#toli rirst roppi^siBW thqro Mr. 
Blnfiey, 'pf onq ’of tiie now 4SB«iip6te<l liij '* 

ihia, Oi^,: ^iQrgp^iHiie/nncV hiii^ his jsltlfe wns jo1in‘’'8«tfgeftivV iT - 

much cIlw'hHtlve very Int^qctuaPlpiSW I hAtlj^jiii intlSKluc- : 

tlDh ttr'Uipt touhd fhmuiro^oD hli iu%^t had h wai assiifhed \ 
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mo on the floor of tho IIouso fo-clny, on the pround of report or, timt Is, letter 
wrliinp; well, tImt is not n larpo tax to p:iy for the privilege of hearing dis- 
liiietly and the opportunity It afftirds for oonvorsatl#n .with the Meinhers. 

Mr. White, of Lon fsl non •‘spoke on the tarifT. lie is French by Idrtli, full of 
motion, nml after lie pels n-poinjr Is wrapt up into third heaven. He uses 
hrnnlifiil lynpiinge and Is iin t\(*iite renscnier, nltlnjuph the hrlllhincy of his 
fancy blimls ns to that, llo was foUowotl by Mr. Polk, from TeiuH‘ssi'e. a 
uaiuld-be lender of tlu? adininistrtitioii in tlic House. He is,n very easy do- 
I'Mter and presented some very strong nrpiiinents fo|; reilnct ion— showed from 
iniornintlon collected hy' the Secret nry of the Trcnsuiy Unit the ihanufncturors 
of woolens ami cottons were rnakini: funn 1o lo 40 per cent. . - ^ y> 

Uanuird saw soiuclliin^ of tlie M)ciul life of the capital. IIo went 
i«) a party at the Seaton s on ^lomlay cMcningf. 

1 W(Mit and \\as ushoivd Into tlio front room, whore the Mr., Mrs.. undAho 
Mi.ss Sentqns were ready to receivo'^'mi. Yon pass the eomplinyMiti$ of mtro- 
(liietiim and,* if you e:ni sustain the .shock, you chat a little with the niudnm and 
la.*r ilaughlcrs and tlien join .tlie dance, , which Is pdinp on In the. adjoining 
reoin. or the. conversation parties^ or little knots In the room which opens from 
the aforosiild hy folding doors. The dance* is kept up by some of tlie parties 
till 11 or 12 or 1, and always terminnlcs with waltzing— a very graceful but 
v(du]duons daiiciv in wLicli a lovidy ligure I < <llsplayi.Hl to the best advantage. 
1‘ltrough the whole cveidng, servants are constant ly passing wine, lemonade, 
pimclics, Ice creams, cakes of sevt'ral kinds, jellies and. to end the whole, a 
supinn* Is spread Ujistairs, and, 1 should add that, In soipo of the rooms, curd 
tal)li*s for amusement are to be found. To these set parties from 150 to 300 
me present, comprising nil the great men and lovely women of the city. 

lie also attended a rocept'ion at. tlio French niinister’s^ and of 
conrsc, went to the ^Mlite IIousCj Uni6 describing his experience 
tlie^’e : 

Ln.«!t evening the President had what is called n drawing-ruoin or Icvce. You 
understand the arrangements of the Whltkllousi*. Company begins to throng la 
(ihout 7;3t), or iwrhaps a little earlier. Yoti\nro ushered. Into a large untt^roonif 
where you unrobe yburself nml then mlvanV* into the rocei>t!on a round 
room oT cousiderahle size, himgf round with ridi eurtnlna. Near the center of 
this stands the President, whp simlves hands w\ili all as thej’ are lulroduced to 
him»by h!.s friend^ 

IdDks mucli mure firm than I expocf6d to'flnd him. His hair Is grayT-Jbdt 
•Very tlilck. And stands up erett oti Jilsdicad. >Ie was dresshd in a plain wUt of • 
bU\el|, and Oiefe ivas uotlyn^mbpiit 1dm to distinguish him from an drdfnary ’* 
old geutlemhn. He wore gtasse.s nnd shool^ his partlc'plar friends' with both 
ImndR. Blair and HIl], And other worthies \>f that RtiUnp, ^yer^^uiovlhg^ a])b"»t in , 
(Ids BK)0m. Aftl?r thljg presenhxtton, 

hmvc oft grndunHy Into the ^last widely Is spendldly furulEjicd. 
51)9 four tolrrdrs^ two at encji end of the are t Inrthls cpttnrfy. 

coTM ouir room. ®fio sUy-bTue bang^f^ 

of iUd wdudoW^^ produce a j|raiid routt^ the,, 

4 ort.^f ihe^ftlls 'me sides of^tlrtj rooid are ^tli 

rkh^ imnhognny-^ushjofi^l Aj^^^ InHhe course of^ie 

evcMdng^ werova^rabled more th^itV.OOO i^pie, uiul, at any^ i»lnt of ■ 

’*ii«ynUK ' tKi. n it/WV . ..'w w'..' _ ... . J. ^ -I • ' . 




* la imii, nllHic cvculns. In the first hnlf lioiir I took my station with two or 
tljre(\friom]s n| ono corner, nml surv(‘yed the Jirmy ot‘ beauty and fa 4 >liion, niu\ 
tnlcm and uj;lmoss. nml shal»Idin*>ss mid dullness, ns it jKmml l»y In a iivin;; 
curreur. Aftor|ihnt 1 inoviMl nnind myself in Hie sUenm of the dozen ro.umei" 

. currents mid (sUIlos 1 1ml set up and suejil in from four dilVeivnt direi'tions. At 
one time with a Virmulan, nt aimill(*r with a M;ir\ lander, and still another with * 
an oidi^/noa/f/ on iny arm. 'Thiiik of ilmt. ^ 

The president is cxtiviiiely peimrimis. Me did not furnish tlio nnuimtiy .wit li 
. <-onVe. or wine, or mu.su ; imiliiiu: )iis nwii Imn!. dry fimtiires. Me says 

^ iio is not Koiii;: to l»e he;r.:,mred liy 

■ Tii.‘ «*oini‘miy-^iiid it was mi odd nssi'inhta^^ from e\ery s(Vtion of this conu- 
try -^dispersed aliout 31. •' ^ 

^ KiumkIs tool: liitu to tlio convent iTt doofeetowu ainl to (joed-oen.u ii 
I'nivei-sit y, a visit to wliicli latter iilaee Ife t liiis described : 

• We WMtkod out to the cntley-e, met ,-i ,lotly-r:iee,l. I,ia-h.'llle,l mini (lresse.1 in a 
cassock (ii black m'wii like, beiteii arouinl the binlyl with :i blue (‘nji. fashioned 
Jike* a iiiitm- on his Iiead, who piovcal to be the j>iesideiit. Uev. Tlanims I*'. Mul- 
l^ly. who iiiviteil us into his mom, ami tnnkiuj: known our errand ho took us 
into the iihnuy. contidnln- ubont 3.Voi»o volumes. Saw a mnim.scrlpt tliem% 
written out on parehmeni in liMd. nearly m ii^nvs am. as fresh, and .is^l.eami- 
fitlly written a? thonfrli U was done yesterday. ,I emihl Imrdly believe my 
senses. Sinv diin'rcut spec i mens of primhm. from its lirst invention down to 
Mi<i present time. Saw what Is cjilitai the llluminatetl imumscrlpts; thatd.s 
liir;:e letlers ^ildmlT ns we should cull It. Haw a splendid ropy of Dm, 
Quixote iti *4 \o!uinos, quarto, full of splrltt*d enjrra vinjis. Went iulo the 
imtseinn, whi« h contains t1u‘ largest eleetrii-al, niaeliine I ever siw. * The j«dly 
void presjilent uieil. am expm iiurnir with mo by puttiii- into piy land u vessel 
cdmrjred with ;:as and explodlnu' it by cmuniunkatin;; wltli\he inaeldiH-. 
Hn^v a idece of \\ irmtios sklif taniUMl : it was as Ihii'k as enives sUlm Tbe 
chapel Is all hiin^' roiunl with sj[<leiidid palntlims old arllsls and ar« all 
calenlated to impivs.s thi-;:reut poiidsi of CuthoI|c faltb upon youn« minds. 
When we went into the ela.i>el I noilcwl the face t)f our worthy ;?uido injdorhdl.v 
elonpue as lhoti;:h la‘i#was tivadinjr urwui .‘<aeiH><l ground, xl'he sleepiiip rmuns 
extetid IhrouVh two slur ie.s. in widch tlunv me 70 hods ench!\eparutml hy (helr^ 
partillou of cloth; the riMuus nre widl. airt^I, however. 

.Mtaehcd to one of tlm iiiilitriimK Is un Inliniiary, In whjch each contphilipng; 

> V ' lias a neat room; there Is a cotamon ro<an for amuscident and Ion;; ImllH 

^ to walk In; then Pvery portion of the vliulldhig* is dcH.*omted with paiatiufis 

frOd prijsenfa from clhiraHelr.s In Kurope. UUie discipline 6f 

, tJijH college Is v<*ry strict, n ml were it not for Its Cnthoiielsip, \Y0uIrt-be a very 

\ y ellrfihle fiM.ui\Uyn for a y(\\\lU from 12 to 17. Tho.^sltuatlpiv of the 'entjego 

dellglifful ; t‘caUT hnqghio;an)^dfilng ilner^ ihe Hrmiml— and they ex- 

un It a half h 0anti(u!)y ifiia i\\t Into walks, Mmf ilut 

oxpos^'O ^f « liUJ^ etshrncln'g 9 or Cr acre;^, la plnnlea wltti a 
yard, , • 

' ' At flifc boit^ning of March tie stcimihoeCfijr 

Ncnfol^ aii4 vvejfit^heiK'c Aft('r.a/-sli9Vt 

Vi.^ tli^re jut traveled to Pbbn'|bil r|, tk Ci,ui,>. 

^-V. bells, took siiltloy, family, Tjic im- : 

lire^ioa of U»c p^fitii^iQn hfe Mil krge^|>lantcr, made on tliis youtig 
blew knglandcr, is 
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I tliink you would daliRlit to visit this iv;;jtin, uioroly tt) observe the dLTi'r- 
chto.of nmmiers'ivul haldts from wlmt yo\i liavo lu>ou ruvuslnnunl to; uyo, nnd 
to oxperlom-o tlio prim-oly liospitality of tlio f/nUh'-boni fniuillos. For llu* ’ 
last \vi*t‘k I hiive hail u siKrossion of fca>^s. I ucconipnniod Mrs. Cninplu‘11. who 
«ls oiu‘ of the inac| Oovot»'<l inothrrs and well-cHhioatiHl woinon I ovor niett; ihmIn 
lior dniiKliter. Miss Uotty. a bciuitlful. spri;:htly, acooinjtllslird ^ivl. fo ^ihiVloy^ 
ilu- M*nl of the Carter family. Mrs. Carter is of n hi;;li and wealthy fumily, 
:;iid is otic or the iilainost, most miass'unidjc; wotucu you \N ill meet miywherc. 
.Vow. that you may imderstnnd Imw we lived there nml ht»\v one of these lar.u'e 
eMaldishments is carried on. I win dcsrrlhe a single day (liere. I will sti;M‘oso 
<i1<o thbt it Is a day upon whieh company Is oxpeeted, etc, 

Wheti you wake lii^the moniia« you are surprised to timl that a servant hns 
been in. and without dbtiirhinK you huilt up a hir;:o iiiv.'taken otu eloihes and 
bnisbed IIkoii, and done the saine with your liooj ^sj^ -oii^ht in hot water to 
shave. andMudecil stands ready to do your Idddin;;. As soon ns yon are 
dre.^sed, yrni walkjlown into the iliuin;i room. At S o’elee.K' take your seat 
at. tln*^ break fa.st la)>Io t>f rich amhoirany, ejudi plate st.amliuK separate on 
own little cloili. Mr. ('artLM- will sit at one^md of. the table, and Mrs. Carter at 
the other. Mrs. C. will send you by two lUtb*. black boys as liite n cup 4 »f eoffee 
as you ever tastetk cui> of tea— it is fashionable liere tp drink n cap of n-a 
after eoflee. Mr. Carter has a lino ndd* hniu before him of the real Vlr^'inia 
tlavtir; tliis N all tlie meat yon will get In the morning. l>ut tlie s^ant w)U 
bring you Imt mutlins and corn butter c.nkesicvery two minutes; you will find 
on the table als(t loaf wheat bread, hot and yohl eorfi bread. 

,\fl4‘r breakfast, visitors con.stiU Uieir pleastire— iX they wi.di to rble. horses 
^ are n'ady at their con.;,iand ; road, there are bnoks'enough In the library; 
.\vrlic, nro and wriib-g nmterlals are ready in his room, Tht‘ imistcr or mlstn-s^ 
of the house is ;mt expected to entertain ^visitors tiil an hour or two before 
dinner, which Ms usmnlly at 3. If C4»mpaiiy has \wn Invited to the dinner, they 
will. I^^'gin to conuy ah‘Uit 1 — Indie’s In cnrrlago ntul gontlomen on liorsehneU. 
Aftev* making their ttulet du' company amuse thoniselvos lb the parlor; about a 
half hour hefore dinner the gelitloipen are Invited out to lake grog. Wlieii 
dinner l.s ready (and hy the way Mrs. Carter lias nothing (o do with setting 
the table, an old family .servant, who for 50 years has supQr Intended Umt maN 
tei-rdocii^ll tnlit), Mr. earner i>4di(cly (okos a lady hy iho hand and lend.s the 
Way into thf <llnlng room, and fs followed liy the rest, each lady led by a gentle* 
man. Mrs. C. Is at one end of the table with a largo dish orihh soup, and Mr* 
r. at the ot!iei\ with a s^ndille of fine mutton; scattorod round the table— you 
may choose for yourself— Imin, beef, turkey, ddch. eggs wftli greens, otc.^ tucj— 
for Vogotnblc.^, twtntoes, bwC.s, houilpy. ^fhls fast you will flinj always at 
/lliuioy; It Is miufe of their white corn And bogus afid Is a very fine 'dish. Afior 
^ t you 3iavq illnjd, tUCro Circulates h IKdllo Of sjtgt'kJlb^ chauipague. Aftei; Uhu. 

Ute things ami the t;d)Iec\otli,jiii(I.itpon that la pi deed the ilo>il 

sort (^onsIsVIfig of hAeiduhv puddlgg, tnrpSi, oto,, etc, ; after infs rdmo Tcc crep^^^ 
lud)^ pmefevc?, pie&ches presw-^od h»^ WIi-eii y;6ll havi^onteii 

riMs, timl tbeii upon .igoLhnTfc w 

^ ami almond^^ ^nd pp 

thfe^ bottles jror'tlje lailles-he^Ain^ 

hum gro&§ nr<d . pushes; Ujcm on^ ajjLer the t]y^ 

their tnfe. g()e^ 

thp* ipSies rejir^ gpd begin 

• P*^ty b:^«jUyv ^otl atJlUcrty, hdjffe^r^ ‘ 

wM Mfte* music aud a Jittle Chitchui fot-t4«^r ride' Up^ 
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From Potcrshiirgr the railrotul took Barnard to.Bplfipkl. and then 
• '’.y .'fa-rP ho went to Halifax and Kaleigli. Letters of-introdiut‘ion 

and meotings with elassnnltos, for tlie most pai't sorttliern men wlio •* 
had, gone to Virile, .gave liiiii pleasant entrance intir Societ.v,’ and in 
general lie was *[>leased wiih all lie saw^ He was the j^iest for sev- 
era! days of Dr. ('aldwell. [iresident of the rniversity of. North 
Carolina, at Chapel Ililh and passing tlirmigh Hillsboro and Gfepns- 
boro, \ isited very delightfully a friend,,Dr. Ashbel Sniilh, of Sijis- 
bnry. After seeing the gohf mines, not far from there, he went 
oil bv- stage thiongh Clnylotle, Liiieolntoii, and .Morgiuilon, to Ashe- 
ville. He foiiniPthe ‘^seeiiery veiy imposi ng,’>bnt 'thought he liml 
not enoiigri timoyto go farther into the' moiiiitains and passing 
thioagli HrecnvillVaiiid Pendleton, S. C., a'iriveii* «t Angii.la, (b^ 
about April gr.. Friends here again made liis stav »j)lea^!aiit one! 
but ha (piickly left hy steamb'oat for .Savannah. 'Fifmi. slnaiinali 
he went tm to BcaufoiL S. C., where he— 

. was . serve. 1 wIili ihr i.«ist dellcl.ni.s laxuiy T over met wiili, aii.f that was a ^ 
ilisU field i OK I or T, (marts of hn).v, fliie'sirnwhcrrie.s. a di>na>f sweet ereaai, iiad 
^ ,a Wiwl of tine wliiie siicar. 1 never lasted anj iluiia so very Due. 'I'liev have 
had stn.wlierrios f,„- (hree wevks. I should li.ive said ll'ml peas were up 
, at dinner ill Savanimh iiii.i on iioard ihe hoiit .voslerduv. 1 ^ol up early on 

>.mornla« and went to inarkel. I there snw in tiie srealo.st ■.laitnlanco 

iipw poiHiDiw siimll), turnfps, etc., bljidibonlcs, 

Mild Klni\vhcni(*N tif lla* lutlcr I made a- pun laisi* ainl ule tlicm on.tho spDt, 
ia»t ihinkliij: iliat !• jiliould I^ave^sa^ll a luxur.v as I was with ia ila» 

ovcniiif; of the same day. TIil.s is (lie llrst lima ia iuy life lhat I have t«sii‘d 
of sirfiwlKM‘i’ips ami poas* In A]ail. , 

HoauftH't is 4 luaiuiiral pinco, very (pdet— no coiiuucrolal hasImNs goliijr on 
lUMv; Jnit idantors whose estates lie umoiiK the Inlmids— (lie fmnrm.s Sen Islnuda ' 

cotton plamaiams— have llmlr plantatlpn.s. licro. Thon? plantations yield nn 
cnoniious Incomo. Sovoval pluniafs In lids district enjoy a forfyne, $10,000 to 
$70,000 a your, and yet (hoy nuapliiln of Imrd tlnn‘s. Tlio dislilct of Bchufort 
l8 prolmhly tlio richest In tho rnitod SlaUis. oxivi'lin^^ the ^rvni o^niorcial 
Cities. The climate in. the V\-Imer 8<*ason Is dCli;;Iuful, rosonihlluj; tiuit of the 
south of Klame. ^ ' 

•AnoiKer stage ride carried Batnard t<i Charleston tyhefro fi? r6- 
ceiyt^ ho.spittajty froRi Rotiert BarmvclkSmitli, Thomas S. (irimke 
Kt; 8 ,b 4 others, and whehco he took passage in' a Sail ijig Vessel for Nor- 
;:m. f”!k- A s.^amboat thcricft^k^ ilg^ifiii’ W Peleivhiirg, anj, ./ ' 

on Wy.^Phe had yet^j^ne^ Ur R.ichnw^ Kjs ilftal e,voiii>ion 
. ifllp iHe S|t.cnapdp(th Valley, ^ 

y V ahd V 

' dny-fRarhonrVn]S,f^yi^frpyiK^riink6 gave 1 

pelicr. If 4plcasallfe|p feertia# MaaiSbi'i piuclc sd^stbn^^ 

an imprc.^jgp,upon‘the yoiliig \ 

'.A: , seen, Shc,;|B,eu!t% evi^R now. ^tonie'fy'beahlf^ i 
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Jh,-.. took tho lottcr to Mr. M. Aft.-r sIiowImr the hentttle.s of the n.osnect 
mmiii.I. slio took me t6 Mr. M. s room, iiml IntrcMhiced me.' Mr. M. was lylne 
m, the he shook ino %ery cnnllally hy the haml ;• spoke h. „ very «rm 
V.lee. I felt t.s thfTui;li I was In the pre.seme of a imhunrii. lie Is vou 
ka.oo },( yems oUl ; his eyel.s hrlttht: his voice lirm ; aiul'hls face sfa'rcely 
armkle.l. tlioatth his cheeks are faM?n. He has heeu eo„Hne,I ,o hl.s h»as<. lor 
aearl.v too years hy a .lifCtisive rhciimalism. His healih Is very imieh helter 
. rh. «;,lks alaait the house .t^Koo,| .leal. Afu-r conversing will, him for nearly 

I" ha, they ^ar to that and 

."lae to look, my laase hatl alicady heeii lail In Ihe stahle 

I spent the whole evening, ualil mai'ly 10 o'clock, in his room, hlyhiy eh- 
leitamcl ami inleresie,! hy his conversatitm. 1 took a y-lass*of his rich old 
Jhalei ia ; shook hands with hhn as I went to hod. AVe did not Kot np till 

. ,‘V t ■ O f' r'" "'.vselt sat down t!^ the 

iu rim'd ' ™ L'>'ond, nnd tea conslltate<l 

lu up. St, Mis. Madison Is a Very Interesting; |„dy. and her manne.s are 

he luost sweet. p.WnI and dittnitied I ever saw. She I.s ahaost worshiped 
h hu fneiids. an,,n!fted hy those who see Jier once. She showed me ,,11 over 
;lw house, the latsts of nea.dy nil our peat men. four pornails hy Stuart 
1 ho walls of eve,-y foo,„ „ro kuna with paintintrs and e„Ki'a viniti 
It rained In the •morniuR and. as the. weather was unsetileO, lUev would 
no, heat of my leavniK'. 1 siaait three hours in Mr. .M.'s room. He converstal 

merrsnS:,:''''' ' ‘--I l-nvl.slon 

.\ly visit -to Ml-. Ma.iisoi, was worth the whole i^peu.se of niy Jmn-noy.' 

' Oiylmrscliack, Bani.mhho’n nxlc to Staunton nntl Lo.xinfrton and 
fity-tlie latum ],lacc nm.lo an e.xiiclition to the, Natural Bi-idgo aa'd 
le 1 Oiiks of Otter, Ijoth of wliidi -freatly impiessod liim. Turning 
thence nortlnvartl, he descended into AVeyer’.s Cave and rcaeliod 
llariums ■eit-y o,i Sunday, Juno 8. From that place lie journevet! 
ihiOUjzh iMotlmok, Baltimore, Plnladolpliia, ami Now York and 
Mas homo m about a ireok. In those days, the trip was sufriciently* 

uniis.inl to gno- the traveleVa breadth of visiou not po:s.ses.sed by the 
avrrap:c luah. , ' . i s .y 

s In the year 18M, Barnaid til.so visited iPoston.' In July ho deliv- 
.ored an luldress before tJie C\, unectic.it Branch of tk -:Vtncfiean 
Coloruzation Socict}' ip the Coutro Church at Hertford upon “Edu- 
.ption and Liberia ” * In mJucH addre.# Jk emphti'sizcd ^i6 imiW- 
atico of Scltoolg tf, Liberiavnot only to “ It.s ultimate suepess.W oven 
tb luoy^Ut from being s\vtdloi\‘ed up jh the biirbahisin ofv&hA- - 

:.'2/ ^^otiino before this he,had become a met^ber of a'lScbatin" 

cUth,. Sage’s Store, Jchichcelub 

lie jp^e Ins in <avo^<iie^jc«Mon4 

l^dnality of •vyomcp.f Onl of thib e4hb, 'bu:gely {)mi„gh Ba¥bai 
aips^tioij, came the. pl|p fof Hafc«(ml¥ Biccntcunmr C^eb|atifl& 
bur ho «ilobrayoivoccg^i wii^o 

Wmg .tp: ' Ba rp.»< by ^ a<id«^ 

•28Awj;Bd;,Sti88.- 
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by Dr. (Joel) HaXvcS, ^vllo, M'itli all Iiis earnestnoss and pun s:cnt dis- 
course, did not have the historic scnsc.’l In th(x bc^innin'^ of lHjr>, 
when Daniel AVadsworth was considering ihc establishment of tho 
AVa<Ls\vorth Athemonm in Hartford, on siinilar linos to tlio Trum- 
bull Gallery in New Haven, Barnard suggested that the atheineun 
inchule not merely a g^tllery of art, but that the ground floor of 
the building be used for the necoinmodatioh of the Hartford Id- 
hi;n!y Association, as a library of reference ami Of circulation and 
a s[)ccinl local collection of books. This suggestion was accepted 
ami the result was of great permanent value to Uie city. 

During the academic year lS3;3-34^ Barnard was a student in tho 
A ale Law School. In the smniuer of 1834-^ he went to Maine and 
took a driving trip from Bath to Bangor. Between liis oxtendod 
trips- he (\ok short journeys through Connecticut fr#in time to time, 
equipped witlrsuch books as Barbers Historical Collections, Field s 
Middlesex County, or Morris's Lilehfield t'orngy. 

The A'oung Men’s Whig Association, of Hartford, asked him to 
make an Imlopendonoe Day address in 1834. Ho declined (o make 
a political speech, hut agreed' to make a patriotic one, which was 
.delivered at the North rongmratronal Church. In the follo\ving 
December, he spoke in the North Baptist Clmrch, of Hartford, be- 
fore the Cannodicut Peace Society/ showing Unit the “weight of 
universal, popular intelligence,’' favored “the seltlomcnt of inter- 
national differences before wiw was declared," and demanded “ tUo 
arbitration of neutral powers before apj^'.aling to brute f<n*co.‘’ 

Early in 1835 Barnard took a western trip, jxnd Kev. T* H. (oil-. 
laiidH, the noted educator of the deaf, wrote him from Hartford 
to Cincinnati, urging him to make a profession of faith in Christ and 
to avoid the dmigei-s of travel. Immediately on his return to tho • 
East, he snile^or Livorptwl, on the ship ftnd arrived 

there on April 18, 1835. He visited Chester, Birmingham, Co v^ntv^•, 
Kenilworth, AVarwick, Stratford, Gloucester, Eagland, Moninontli, 
.Bristol, Bath, and Salisbury, as his account book shows, and arrived 
l^Loudon 4 u time to cafea Jish dinpcifeat Greenwich on MAy G^and lio 
4tieud a Peace Cpngiess, as a^doteg^ irpni tho Aiiiewcnn Peaco 
Society*. While in Englanps aUcndeddcctures at tho 

Mechanics’InstitMc,hc^ Lo\*d Brough Wi in tlic Mogse of Lord^^^ ^ 

Alay , JTl^^ 3ttadatuo Malib^an sipging m Solnffambula, at 

he. had seen thepjpsont Raco^ and iiaf gone to ^oolwicU, 
RiehpiiQhd,^ Chelsea, he started )ii8lth^ya p^B.^atmg 

these, fetters as he foup| opportunity; HeVmet, Lord-- toughiun, 

• IWTu bat thill lii jmpOT^UlK other 

. ^2A,Am^l Ea,, ; /« 

. ' *?VWe lytt^r ot3fitfn«Dll Smith (Rhctt), < clAtsmate.'Wrtltch (n ChArlestoa oai liar. 1^ 
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wiioiii-Kp lialJ'Ion" admii-cil and clisciissccl witli Idm Hie best agpn('i<'s 
forsoeuring univOi'Sal education as a foundation for good citizensliii). 
Others wiioin lie met were fhalmers. Carlyle, De Qnimey, Words- 
worth. Lockhart, and Cooiiihe." In the day spent with Wordsworth, 
the poet urged him never to lose his tove'for n.itiire. He visited Hull, 
York. Kendall. Carlisle. .'Selkirk. Abbotsford, 'vilelrose. Edinbnndi’ 
t!T» Ti-ossachs, Oban, .Staff, Crinan, Cda.sgow, and crossed the Irish 
Sea to'Belfasl and Diililin. Thence, ivtnrniiig bv Ilolvlicad he vi.s- 
ued Bangor, O.xford, and Windsor, and was again in London .m 
didy 10. Crossing to the Continent with eiinallv rapid pac^ ho 
visilyd. Antwerp,' Brussels. Liege, Aix la Chapelle, Cologne, and 
Bonn, arriving there on Angn.st G. Going up the Rhine:, tVith 
-stop.s at Coblenz and Mainz, he visited Wiesbaden, Frankfort, and 
J leidelberg, where he was on Angn.st 27. Tlieneo he traveled throinth 
Baden to Lucerne, Zug, the Rigi, .Sarnen. Interlaken, Bern. Lausanne 
ainl Geneva, where he met the Count dc .Seloii. Mr. William C 
Moodbrulge and Dr. Todd had told Barnard of Paslaiozzis inethod.s' 
ami Rarnni-J vi.sitctl him and lii.s school nt Vvertlun, in Switzcrhimk 
111 which country he also saw Fdhsiberg and Ilotlwcil, and so in- 
crea.scd his acmppitmioe with educators. (.)n lie went through Brieg 
Avpiia, MilaitflJrc.sria. and \'eiiicc. Then he turned northward 
through 1 rent, Miirnch, Vioima, Prague, Dresden, Berlin, and Hnin4b. 
burg. Westward then he joiiriieved to Aiiistcrdani, Levden, ajid Rot-' 
•terdain, and arrived, in Paris on Deceiiibor 7. T,licre lie' lived for some > 
time with l^rrest, the actor.'^ ' He had a plan to spend some 
^ iiioiitbs in Ofiiiiany in the study of’civil law, but news of the failuig 
'•“itgHtli of his father ” cau.sed him to give up this schciiid and. to de- 
to the gcuerar objects f6r which travelers seek. He 
enjoyed Hie scenery, visited the picture galleries, mid, 'goijtg south 
through Miu-Soille, reached Italy again at Ughorn. He traveled 
Uicough Gdnoa, Pisa, and Dhnence to Rome, wlierc ho met Baron 
Btmscu, ahd, finally, he embarketl for America at Naples, on May lO, " 

- 183G. On lus return to HartfordiA July, he fomfd his father ill tlnd.’ 
thht tune, until his fathers death in March, 1837, his iKShtd'.. 
dtffies prevented hiiir from active coiresi>ondon7c tvitli frisntlsi ,, 
watched by his father’s ’bedside a portion oteVerv ah<l 

i^Hpiod his^leisure in rending jihout Die lountcies he Jiad Tisitod.?^ 
As h resuit'-of the ‘‘ grand tdhr.Ji^firc tlpin hd 
Jhipressed ts ith the nocessliy on,.c^sery Citizen of bultKatyig and 
lirachbrng a la!'|b public si«rlt alM df basing^lhohr toixss f#pct 
iiiauent pthspe^y on uniTeisri .oducatioAdt , ' 1 V ' 
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* ' Chapter III. 

MEMBER OF THE CONNECTICUT LEGISLATURE 
(1837-1840). 




At 20 years t)f a^c Barnard had not yet found ^lis career. Tie had 
raiH? advantagc^^. Mis personality was pleasing, his bearing dignified, 
hi.s culture remarkably varied. To a collegiate education at Yale 
and a legal training he bad added a remarkable knowledge of litera- 
,\nre. In a time when men did not travel far he had already l>een a 
wida traveler, having seen mast of the Bnited States- east of the 
Missis.sippi and having made the grand tour of Phirope. At his 
father’s death he had inherited a small competence. lie had achieved 
some little reputation as a speaker, manifes^tod considerable interest 
in education; and had been admitted to the bar. \Yliither should ho 
bond his efforts? To politics, et^ucation, or to law? 

While lie >v'ns thus balancing the matter, without effort of his part 
the Hartford voters cjiosc him in 1837 as one of their two represent a - 
tlve.s in the general assembly. He was the youngest man they had 
evei: chosen, and their continued confidence showed itself by reelect- 
ing him yearLy unHl 1S40. IIo was well equipped by nature and 
training for the oflice. Horace Mann said a few years later that 
Barnard was a man possessing “fine powers of orrery, wuelding a 
ready and able pen, animated by a generous and indomitable spirit, 
willing to spend and he speht in the cause of benevolence and hu- 
manity.”^ ' ^ 

At,, fii^t tholjght the election of Barnard to the general assembly 
wouldT have seemed to direct ctircer towftrd political He took 
.. \ iftlere^ in many affairs: such as the education 'of the deaf and blind, 

q .the. - • - ■ .. . . 


completion of geolt^ical sui;Vey,^he amelioratioi\ ^f the condi- 

, 4 1/ tion of the poor, tlie ^^te of the insane, the Improvement df jails, the 
itic0rj>Oraticyn of ftbrntieSr^ On May 23^ ISS'^in his first aession^ ho 
^ejiveteiS afi i3i3dtess_jwhich \vas printed in pamphlet "fonn iipon ^ 
iWpo.sed am.cndmenjt thevcofistitut3o& State ligutlng the 
tehiiro bf office of ^ydgea;^f the sfiprirok an^i mipefior co^rts^ 
This speech, vjhioh shb\^ greayieat^fof ^ 

strongly opppse^tfie assignlt^nt -of Rxe3 terms of office loj^hc judi- 

: . 1— ^ • ' 
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rimy, histead of npi^ointing them for life or good behavior. Barnard 
maintained that the change would vii-tually destroy the efficiency of 
the judiciary as a separate and coordinate department of government, 
and that, after such a change, neither would it be possible to secure 
good judges, nor would the judges longer be a restraint upon tKa 
legislature. 

Once intrtKliK'e tlvis seminal prindjile of mischiof Into our constitution, 
lu-fak <lo\vn the Iinleitomlencc of the judiciary, let this evil spread through tfi^ 
lund. and farewell foi-c^Ler to the pure, firm, and eniightenetl administration of 
laws. Tlie foul spirit of party will enter into your jury box and dictate Its 
venlict. It will clothe itself in the enuine of the jud^ and pronounce his decl- 
Kions, niid the temple of jtistlre tliat lifls thus fur been preserved from its unholy 
touch will be utterly and forever dcsf'rtod; 

Barnard was also a/i'tive in Hartford’s municipal life during this 
period. The Connecticut Ilislorical Society had boon founded in 
1825, but had become inactive, because of the removal of the Rev. 
Thomas Robbins and others of its founders. Barnard made the first 
suggestion for a rcviA'al of tlie society,’ ;yid conducted all the “in- 
cipient correspondence concernii;" the matter.” When the reorgan- 
ization took place in June, 1830, Barnard was made coiTcsponding 
secretary. In his efforts to secure luemliers, hej-cad a circular, .ask- 
ing men to join the soi-iety, before the Connecticut State Lyceum, at 
its meeting in Middletown on Xoveniber 13, 1839, and then distrib- 
uted it in slip form in the Connecticut School Journal.' He -con- 
tinued ns corresponding secretary until May, 184G, and, in later 
years, he served the society as president, after the death of Hon. 
Thomas Day, from 18T>4 to ISGO, and as vice president, froin 1863 to 
1874. To him, also in large nicasnre, was due the securing of Rev. 
'Dr. TRoinas Robbins as librarian for the society. For the Young 
Men’s Institute, Barnard secured the valuable collection of books 
belonging to the Hartford Libr.*iry, which went out of existence about 
the same time.- The geijeral assembly met in New Haven in May, 
1838, and during its sessions * Barnard returned to Hartford to read, 
a paper before the- Anieriean Lyceum, which. >ns then Hjeetjng id ’ 
tiiht Pity at the invitation of the Rev. T. H> Qallaudeb Tho.wtere^ 
aroused by that lecture was huggly instrumental in tli^ fOuridlng of* 
th'e ^ojHng Ihstitu^ of "v^ich Barhard was chospn first prssi- 

. 'Wejiayehb record tlh^tho everspctitmuch Httjtfiih thi^^practice of 
lawj htit he t^as.stih^iiewhtit ocenpiejd with HtorntUre, and, in 1838 , 
was n|kyiy^R^^ G. Palfrey, the editor of th« HpvtlCiimerican 
Review,^ to- prepare therefor a revi^w'of on Coft- 
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lie found time to travel somewhat outside ofAlic State, and, in 
KS‘hS, called' on President Van Huron, to ask hinr.to secure. s.hool 
statistics in tlio Census of 1840. In after life lie was proiul of savin;; 
that lieliad known all the PrcMdents except three, Jli.s political li IV 
wa.s, however, soon ended. lie took ho part in the canvass f(>r the 
pre.suloiuy in 1840, and. among his papers, I found no record of his 
even attending a political meeting after this time except that, in 
184»iv he listened to AVohster in Saratoga and, at sonu* time, to Ci**n. 
Taylor in Xew Orleans. 

. His career had been determined for him and the educational in- 
terest was to dominate the remainder of his life. A Hartford man 
■^\lio knew Haniard in his later years said that his influence in tlio 
eonmuinity in wivich he lived, as well as in the Stale and tlio Xation, 
was ana]()gous to tliat of yea^t, tliat he brniiglit among his felhnv 
men new ideas, wldelr produced sueh fermentation that llic old self- * 
.satisfied conditions could no longer conlimie, Imt that men mu,-.t 
press on to now ami improved positionsl The compai ison is an apt 
on<\ and tlic nbscrvnr.t eye and fertile mind of the young man ciuised 
him to Send fohtlK as wc liave already seen, many new ideas among 
tlio people. This is especially true oifi the. pei'iod in.liis life of which 
we n<)w write. In 1837, Judge George Sharpe,' of Abingdon, who 
had boon in the previous legisIatiiYO, but was not in this one, asked 
Barnard to introduce' focJiim two measures in which ho was in- 
ten?^tc(l. One of these was a hill for the more thorough local visita- 
tion and inspect bn of (lie schools by paying the school visitors, and 
the other was a resolution to soQurc from the com})troller official in- 
formation as to the common schools of tlio State. Barnard gave ai<l * 
in vain, for the measures were not passed.^ >ii thenc:tt year Barniwtl 
widened the scope of these* measures and introduced a bill “to pro- 
vide for the better supervision jpf th6 common schools.’^ Tlie hill 
was ivfeiTed* to the joint select comiTiittec on t»dncation, ami, when 
rnported favorably by tlieni, the rules were suspende,d and the bill / 
passed *«nanimpusl,y to a thlrd.reading ofi a motion made by E. if./ 
Sherman. After the bill passed the house, the senate also passed ^ 
ainnoiniotisly afid the governor ^gned it. Tl\e p&ss|jger was ihsUrikl 
by Bernard’s faithful efforts ami o.spQciftll^ by a speech \yhich he 
tnadc ih beforc the met, Ba 

lia^ l^cft pccnpied in yisijiug ^scjiools and conferrh^^ • 

and of Jeast resistance, lti61^a^prbv|ded 

for rj;boaraNwho^ be 




^5ith Mcctliijr Am. InsVlnKlrurllon, il2| 28 Am. i? KO.,* 227 Am. J. EtI. 330* 
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prolicnsivc tide: A mini<itry of education in liclialf of tlic peojde's 
(•(mmioii sdiool under the direct ion of the State,” but “ without power 
to make any cliange in the systein.” ^ ' 

To prepare men’s minds for' liis hill, be had addressed a circular 
do.serihin'r liLs intention to each meiflher elected. The bill provided 
for a State noard of commissioners of common sc 1 k¥)Is, consiitiiifr of 
eight members, with a secretary of the Wrd to he chosen by 'them. 
He had found that "any measure, calculated to disturb the relations' 
- of political parties, by giving to the minority the.- slightest chance 
for crying increased Uixation or that suggested a sus]nc.ion of diinin- 
idiing the dividends’tif the school fund, had not the .slightest chance 
of success.” lie had accordingly framed his bill '. so as to avoid 
shi()wrt>ck upon the.se points. He felt that conditions in the State 
were very bad: 

Our <listi-iet school had sunk Into ii ileplonitde oondttlon of lueinolcncy anil 
no loDRcr deserved.the iinme of'eommoj^ In It.s best sens<‘. tliiU tlicro was not 
one eSueuU'.l family in a huinlioil tlmt relied on tlio dlsliiet .sehool for tlu- 
liKstnutioii ot (heir eliil(hen,--inid If they did ro, the insinutlon was of tlie 
nmst elementary clnr/aicier. All. the liiRlier ediicali.m of the !S|ato was rIvcIi 
I n ■<leuomlniitloiial academics and Irresponslhle private schools. of iworv decree 
Of doiiiorit.’* 

It has heen said with much tnith “the radical difhcnlty in Con- 
needient \yifs that, for a long time, the educational training, liad been 
switcher off from the direct track of a public interest, dealt with in 
the fpl tim of the town meeting, to the side frack of a sehool socicty.’*^ 
Already had Barnard conceived the idea of writing a bqe^up^ 
J»tje school sn-stems of Europe, which he hod stmliod 'on his travels. 
■•■'Ibuisnally well equipped for the advocacy of any forward step in Iris 
spcecTi bcfc.rc tlje house, he pointed out the “gradual departure” of 
Connecticut “ from the fundamental principles of the old ^tom, as 
well ns ouy frtilitre to me(»t, by better^ cdiicntcld teaclici^i^ a nuJrp 
scientific canso of instruction, the o.xigcncies oT incrons|id jiopnlation* ' 
and wealth and of diversified industries.”** He also discussed the 
‘.question of itttendanco; of the itinemting and^onprofossiougl class 
of teafehers* of the absence, of constant, tntclligerttj apd' skilled inspec- 
tion } and of inadequate and defective tnodos of sup-poH. In gtis 
;Speeclv'* BartmrdjBtoeymed tlui great trnfh thafa -* -: ^ * 

Xtis Htcf£rexn^fiO(jff schools imtlf ^e-linve'goodjfenohci-s^* • • ' ♦ With* 
better aVIH conic better cofflpehsnlion, qnd,AhAre^rmaD6at..einbh^^ 

uwiit.^ Bift the people will ba s^Usaett' Wffii siiCJu tcilchert M. Uiejt 
att^aHoB is directed to the sul|^tWid 
sHferus.sI^'lg^’S'»I>l.oyhiB boticr. aljU show gaw they cna Ue miBle belter, bj- app^ 
prla te ytdiibig In clas-sos^aml semhiarliy cftahllshCd fo^nt specific piirpOse. ■' ” 

' .ir'WiJC’iir. Eii.i 22T- ...ti' ■> ■■ 
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Barnard definitely dedicatcu himself to the work of school im- 
provement in this speech, saying: 

H(T(* hi America at leas!, no man can live for lilinsolf n’one. Individiml 
Impplness Is here bound up witli the greatest jrood of the p’entost number. 
Kvc‘ry man must at once make himself as ^ocul jmd as inftuenflal ns he can iind 
help at the same time to make evoryhmly about him and all whom lie can 
ivaeh better ami happier. The common scliool slniuhl not longer be regarded as 
com mon, been jis(‘ it is cheap. Inferior, mid attended only by the i>oor and those 
lal^Jio iTre IndifTerent to the education of their ehlldroii, but coiiimmi ns the light 
and the air heeause Its blessings are open to all and enjoyed by all. That day 
\yill come. For Jiie, I mean to enjoy the satisfaction of the labor; let who will 
enter into the harvest.'* 

From that dedication of his life to education, Barnard never re- 
ceded. Me had the satisfaction of abundant labor, and befoi*e ho 
died he enjoyed the first fruits of the harvest, upon which the people 
still feed and are filled. In all the schools of the State the teacher 
lackecl knowledge and ‘‘practicnl ability to make what, he does 
know available’^’; while he had^ never studied the ‘‘creative art” of 
’ the teacher. Barnard believed that publicity gi^■en to 4hesc facts 
would cause the eventual cstahlislmient of a normal school, and then, 
as always urged, “ Let us have light’ upon the whole subject o^f 
teachers.”^® In the next week, after the adjournment of the house, 
us president of the Hartford Young Men's Institute Barnard ex- 
plained the plan of operation of tfiat organization to an audienco 
assembled in the Center Church on the evening of Independence Day. 
So impressive did this address prove that he repeated it in tho 
Fourtj ^ Church in Hartford, and in New Haven,*® Norwich, New 
London, Middletown, and Norwalk, developing it ir\to a* lecture on 
the niorul and educatu>ndl wants of cities. In this form tho pro- 
grajn covered five points: Tho first was the establishment of a 
house of reformation for juveniles; then followed the care of tho 
poor, by furnishing Employment, , instead of indiscriminate charity, 
and by personal intcrepui’sd “ awakenipg in their minds a self respect 
and fprcQ of thought to. hear up and rise ubdVe the*adverso Gircum- 
stances of their loL” These ^i<|oaB foreshadoyved >sonte o4 tJie inr-? 
-portant feetwres of the modem cl\Sarity organisation sOGidti^os.* He 
also advocated lift erecti<m bf inodel toUcihc^. Mis thkd sugges- 
\lt<3in tob^ wa^Dne fOHo^Ved onf Tn die^l^entieth centin^^am^ 

^ving the people ^;tnord abundant means pi 4mi0^ni ^nd rational^ 
amiisemcnti’^ \ Fpn Barnard of gradfed 

schools, ^ schools, \ntTv tho ^^feaphers 

edmnilii.ofEU,. 189G-aY, TvTTt,!4 N. E.^Mag.. 446. .. ^ 

Altai WJ8. ‘ ^ 

t^Alilil was'Rfloptcil i^fl ftiiKtalucd ^or 10 ycAM 'ho liaitl there wouid be a aqihuU 
B^hoot e8tabUah(H] wit^ilD'lbe time, \ ^ * i, * / v ‘ 

><28 Am. d, 229. . . >. ■ 
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males and the children below 8 years of age,” \vhicli schools should 
largely be supervised by the mothers of the children; secondary 
scliools, compfising children from 8 to 12 years of age; (c) high 
schoois for boys and for girls \vitli education preparatory to the 
l>nrMiits of commerce, trade, manufactures, and mercantile life; {d) 
departments for colored children; (e) evening schools for those em- 
ph>ye«i during the day; (/) libraries containing also maps, globes, 
etc., each library to be sent* around to each school of its class in turn. 
Tljis last suggestion was a remarkable adumbration of the modem 
traveling library. 

llie last of tlic items in Barnard’s pr^am for the progressive 
nCy was the establisliment therein of lyceoins, each of which should 
contain: {</) A library, embracing the widest range of reading for 
all classes, except the young who were to be supplied from the ^hool 
library; (^) classes for debates >and reading compositions; (<?) 
(lasses f(/r mutual instruction; (d) popular lectures separately given 
and also in courses; (c) collections in natural h‘.^tory; {f) a. mu- 
semii; (f/) an art gallery. The compreheusiveness of this scheme is 
quite i*emarkable, as also is its emphasis, upon the public library as 
an essential, integral part of public ed\ication. , • 

In Barnard was again chosen as a representative from Hart- 
ford to tlio general assembly and by tliat time lie li ad also become 
secretary of tlic board of commo^r school commissioners. He pre- 
sented their report to the liouso, with a recommendation that an 
appropriation of $a,000 bo* made, to l>e applied by the board of com- 
missioners of common schools in jiromoting tho qualifications of 
toaclier.s. To this amoun't he hoped that considorabTo additions 
would be made by towns and individuals. As chairman of the com- 
miltec of the house to whicli tho bill was referred, Barnard set forth 
the plan which he intended to recommend to tho board of conunis- 
sioners for common schools in tho use of the sum appropriated, So 
as to improve the largest possible number of teachers, drawing some 
from ©very 4own and^ in the course of three years, dissemiufitlQg^ 
through nil the sdio6Is of Ufe State the better views and meth<)dd 
of teaching gained. Tim towns in counfy should malke pro- 
furnish accommodations for the teachers this 

^mvide l^^ard gfatiutoadyv pr at r^ced prills, JoS 4 
iuniled pendd. Tfef teacher^ shoi^jld be invited to meet in spring 
amdmu for^- - 

tinmmU^cod|t(fer<^gaaMiK)I$^ selected to 

dtl«ctatlC8 whM had ^ncoui^ Ul the ele- 
iliclitary studlh%, Of^h the, orauftl7.aUon,^cla88dB8^eUon^ of. the 

schools, and rx|ierronced;teacheps^na^uc^^ 

tli^e loric^iw^Oxteiuive^^ as the length 6f iiie' sessloa 
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On tlic other Inuid, the board slioidd j)roinise to scc*urc the services 
of eminent j)raclicnl teaclicrs, in the several stiuli^ of the eonimoti 
school and iii tlio science and art of teaching, ami slvOnld also pro- 
vide a course of evening lectures, calculated to interFst and instiucfc 
paieat.s ihhI the piddle generally, whieh lectures should be ojk'h ami 
to all. He leitmated tlio need of Ix'tler tcaeliefs: 

intoil teachers; will mak^* Intler schools, ami srlTuols inaUt* bcltci* hy tlio 
Jatiors of pMul teachers is |sic| tin* ln*st ar.iriiinriit wliii-h rim bn HUilressc*! b» 
ilio I'omnuiulty, in favor of imprnvCil scIhhiIIihuscs, a. Jmlicious selection of ;i 
uniform systmu of ti^xtbooks In tho si-lmols of tin* sanu* soi-ioty, of ainl 

iMtclli.:,'ciit sn|iorvisinii> ami liberal ai'pmpriatiofis fm* school inirposes. • ♦ ♦ 

Kvt*ry jimnl l<*ju her n\ ill Juinself bocoim* a plouccr ami a luissiouary la (ho 
cause of eiliKHtioiial i^ipieveuient. 


Tlie ajuount asked 'w'ould not he a(jy.M)imte to traijt tcarliers. It 
will not establish a nonnal scliool, luit may hring together all 
tea(hers, for a week or more, ‘^to attend a enurse of instruction on * ' 
the lu'st methods of school teaching and government.” I'eachcrs 
sliotdd he encouraged to form associations ‘‘ for inutnal improvement, 
the advancement of tlieir common profession, nnd the general iin* 
provenien! of (\lucatioi! and the srhools of tlie State.-’ They are ftio 
natural guanlians of (Ids great interest of tlye districts for all school 
purj)0‘-es, to provide l)ooks for poor children, and to .snpplv tlio 
scluHils with lihraric's and apparatus. 

Barnard thm-onghly appreciated the importance of public libi^nrics. 

The earliest lii>rary connected with a common school in Connecticut, 
selected in 1‘cfcrence to tcacliers and pupils as well as to the graduates 
of the school, was founded him, ^ho tir.st legislation snggestetl 
on tlie suhjec't was tliat proposed in Ifis report for 1830 and emiiodieil * 
in the bill he then introduced, in which a ta> for library pur[)oses 
WHS pmHded, He otrcre<! to give a certain number of Ixigks for a 
library in any district which should hiiild a schoolhouse of which he 
approved. In an elevated strain he asked:* 




Who cnii i*sHmnto tho hcnlrhful stlninlus whlcli wryiM Ix' cnmmunlcJMcil to 
tlio ymilhfuV mlial of the Slnte; the fliHcoverios whlcV^filus wpukl mnhc of its 
owu Xyohc^toUft TK)Wcr«. the vlcioiis hablt.s reclaimed or mumUHl rfgafpxt, tho 
light which would bo thrown over the^vfirlous pnrsiilhs of society, the blcssinj^ 
jMUI fulvantages whJlch would bo carried ta the fireside and tI^e workshops, ihh 
j\nA the l?os6«iS Of nitin, by thoKstabUshmont of woll selectoU llb{ai-- 
lies, ftdnnf^lt not^ oflty llm tdder ohlWren fn $dioolsybut to the aduit^ dC 
nmteihbKicIhg wOjfe on ngrJcaHitro. jnaiuifftfe nnd the Yoriopa. 

ciii)L»U>ytaents Of v: \ y / 

In J841y i^cw , 
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tlioy nrc the coopcrators with iKU'ciits, in this work of c<liKMtin*r 
lljc rising generation to take the place of Hint which U paWhg oil 
tlic Milage. If tlic appropriaiion be gnmieH, it '■ sliouhl i .* * 
t^a(‘hers a thh'^t for <oiucthing higher aiul hotter than a teinporarv 
rtmrs* ol iustri riiolu and the ustahlishmern of an in-titiuion for the 
]noh*s<ional education and traitiing of teaclier. v.nuld, follow.” Jhu - 
Haiti uas.JiopcluI ainl exrlaiiiual: •’ Jhoiigh the pni'pect dar!\ 
enough, 1 think I can see the diiwning of a hotter day on the mon-i^ 
tuin foj)s, Ilis jirophelic (n1j l»M)ketl forward to a time wlu*n^.^r 
young children will he placed nidver-alJy under (lie caTe of anoni- 
jdislicd female teat'hers: ieinale tt^ichers will ho einploved in c\crv 
gi<dlc of schools as a'*'si?'l:uits and-, in ’most ol t)ur c^onntry districts, 
as -cliool princifnils, in ” new, attractive, and coininodious struc- 
ture-. ’ Town or soricty high schools will he estahlishei). In his 
lofty corTccptiom'teacIiers were " a elioson priesthood of (iotl.” Car- 
ried away hy liis fervent eIoi|iiejice, the house, many of .whose mem- 
hei-s had heon teachers or school oHicers, jia-sod the appropriation, 
hut it was lost* hi the senate for want of explanalion, and tjie suhject 
was referred hack to the coiniiiissioners for further con.-ideratiog/ 
Ihirnard was more snecessfiil at llio^mc ses>it)ii in mtlvocacv of |ii 
act codifying and imp^o^■illg the school lavv^oft lie I estate, whivh 
statute passed almost imaniinonsly and was afniost^^c onlv one of 
the scssi^not a jiarty one. It was framed hy a coiinuittee equally 
di\ ided politically.^” Ihis law ciiahled scliooi societies to estaldish * 
?^ch<)(?ls of (litferent gi-ades, without roferonco to districts, ami toajis- 
tribute the scliofol money afnoiig the. districts accordhig to the 1h:tual 
^ attendance of children at a school (or period of si.\ months in each 
year. It empowered school visitors to pivseriho rules for 'the man- 
agement, studies, books, niul discipline ‘of the scluml uiul to ap]>oint 
a snocoinmittee to visit tlie schools, inenihers of which suhooinniittoo 
were to be paid hy tlie swiety. ..School districts were allowed to unite 
: for the pm'pose of niaintnining a gradation of schools ami to tux ^ 

the property. ‘ ' 




“1 Am. 3 . EU., OK. 
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SECRETARY OF THE CONNECTICUT BOARD OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS OF COMMON SCHOOLS (1838-1842). 


The j^MTatost contribution * yet nuulo by tbc Uniied States to the 
of tlie world’s i)ro^rcss was by the eslublisliment of 
the free public school sTipportcd by fxeneral taxation aluT directed by 
the State, and IIoiace^Munn and Henry Barnard wore “tlie<nen to ' 
whom America' owes the 'organization of the public-scliool system.'’ 

This TS a Ingh claim to make, but there is much to support it.' Tlio 
educational career of these two men be^an in adjoining? States almost • 
at th(* same time. In 1837 Mann Jeft the presidency of the Massa- 
^chnsetts senate to become secretary of the board of education just ' 
then established, and in 183S Barnard was chosen as^sc^crctary of tlie 
Connecticut Board of Commissioners for Common Schools. Tho 
board was established vlarirely through his elTorts, aiu], as was nat- 
ural, the governor api)ainted liim as one of its memhers. When tho 
board, met for organization, Barnard nominated and secured the ' 

V election as the secretary of Rev. Dr. T. II. Gallaudet, founder of the 
•American Asylum for the Deaf. Barnard himself had intended to 
begin the practice of la\V and had been o tiered a partnershii) by 
Willis Hall, his former laAv instructor, who had become attorney 
general of Now Y'ork,* (ialhu'idot, however, declined the position,' 
on the ground that “more of tho youthful strength and enthu- 
sihsiir” were required therefor “than can bo found, in ari invalid 
; and a man of oO years of ngo,^’ ns he then was. No other person had ‘ 

; V been considercd*as tlio secrctul)^’. Hal hiudot. suggested Barnard .for 

w . the plK'c and ur^d ins sck-titiori upon the board.* Barnard was— i' 
y * * just 27 years ^)ld ahdlmd'all tb.c“ youthful strength and. enthusiasm ” 

tlylft; coil Id have been desired, 1)U ho felt that lie nUglit be ‘criHciy^d-^^ ^ 
^ .glider a s^iitc which ho . been ihfljiontiah^ 
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passing. However, ho finally yioMotl his sornijlcs and gave ii|^liis 
intention to practice law at tlio earnest solicitations of Gallaudet 
and of the other iiienibers of- the hoard, and ac<'ej)ted the office for 
six nionth.s, until the iJans of the board matured. ■ He agreed to 
serve without compensation, save the payment of his expenses. At 
the end of the six months, and also at the end of the (ir:.t and second 
years, lie offerod his resignation, hut was inducW to witlidraw it,. At 
the end of the third year he induced the hoard to elect Wal^' as 
his succe.ssor,. liecau.sc his relations to. both political parties'^ would 
re'Ciic the action pf the hoard from any suspicion of its having a 
I'olitical character. AVal^lo declined, anil urged Barnard to continUo 
in ollice, sa;^ig: “If you fail, no man can succeed.’^ After t^o 
fourth year, the hoard was legishrted of idlice, and. Barnai^ 
wrote, with undue discoui agement ; “ T failcil.’’ In reality, his terip 
of oHiec was far from a faifure. (iallaudet had told him, xvhen 
took tlic place, that difficultieg wouhl — 

luohaMy iu»t CMUPivly tlrfonl, but must Inevltnljly rH>j^tpouc Its success. But 
iirwr miml. tlu* c :nis<Ms' worth laboring' aiul sulTcHii" for, umt enter on your 
wmiU with W nuinly trust iliut the will yut seo Ms trunscofttlcnt Im- 

tn*rtum-f to tluiii uful their chlltlivn the hit<‘st. i»ost(*rity and that God will 
hlcss :m entrrpnsi* trmiudit with so inurli piotl to every plan of local bonovo- 
leiuv.* • . ' 

The licv. Mr, Mayo gave a xliseriuiinating judgment upon Bar- 
nards work, as lollowi:' Deficient Hi tlu* great adniinist-iative j)o\ver 
of Horace Mann, not always aeonato in his kno^Yledgc of men and 
reading of pnl>lic opinion, iiot indeed a politician, but a splendid' 
.seholar and an earnest a^lvoctUe 'of the l>est tlicoric.s of education be- 
fore the country, his entire ednenlionnl fabric was doinoHshod on thp 
advent of an opposition' ]>arty to power in 1842;’Vbut he had, by 
that tliUo, gathered together a common school public which ever^ . 
after could be relied.on to fnrthoj’ any I’cforni of which.a coininoii- 
wealth, so conservative ancbcauticms, is cai)able.’’ 

Tlio first mooting of the hoard was held on June hT apd 16, 1838, " 
soon after its iiiembors wei'e appointed. It is significajit that there 
was no fcprei^^ntutive o£ YaTo Oollogjo on tho board, and that Bar- > 
nujcd’s educational plans at this period Of his life did not includo any 
integration of thQ S(3ioo{ \vitli ih<^ cxiltcgc ip one educational ^stdtn 
ndr any pOhtraUzntioit to % of tho'ttnn^i^^iiy r^^ents 

ia vNew York State.* Iu.^dditloh to Bnviiftrd, tlio ii^ bf tho " ' 

• Mooting A'ttu tJiBt 1n«trrict(^h|^^1i^ riocknoy Waldo, ot ^olliibd. 

Ed, Blog;, xv:l07^- •7'/-. 

S:€dmnil». oi Mdi, iSArt-u ’ ■ 
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sionor of llio piiMic school fmul, tlio ^velI-lH•lovc{l ProMidonl Wi]l>iir ^ 
FLskcs of Wesl(»vjni rnivcrsity, John Ha!!, of K!!in^Mon, AiWrow T. 
Jn.lson, of (anl(‘rhnrv, (liar!!*. U'. lhn k\vo!l, of Xorwuh, Kov. || 

LcIjsim! I lnwanLof Moi ichai, I I:i\v!cy ()lins(c(K of Wilioii, aiui \Villiaiii ^ 

1\ Ihirrall. of (’uiiaan.^ 'Hu* Jiitii'S of the .scrielary wiov: ^1) Jo 
nseertain, liy ins)H:rtion ami ••oree>|)jynilt‘Ure. tlie eomlition of t.lia 
sr!iools;-' (2) In i»iTpare :m al-irart of in format ion, with plans for 
tin* orpinizatioii ami aJiniiiisiralion of (ho school ^y^tcm. Vliidi 4 
plans niiglit ho courjii^iaal h^- (lie b(»:u'<l aiuVl>y the le^ir^Iaturc ; (•{} 
lo attend and aihlro.ss ineolini;s of'parenls, t(*achcr>, and school I 
oflirers in each ooimty, as well as local mcetini:^; (t) (o edit and" - 
superintend tho‘ pnhlijmtion <d a journal devoted to coinmoipsehool 
oiliication; (0) to increaM' in any partieidar way the inforination^,..^^ 
and intellfgencc of (lie cuinmunity as to the siihjeet of edi^*ation.'\ 

la hSbd Harnanl wi oto lliai : j 

So far Jouk I Invi' any ri'i-->lle.a joii (lie eaiuse of iruo rdnentithi, nf (lie 
complete (HilU'aPlon nf (‘\ory Innmin lioin;; w iilioni rr^aot to tlie aei'idents of 
birth or fortune. s^onjeTiTjost wnrlljy of the (•onronnatloti of all my powers ami. 

If iieod (»o, of any sjirritlre of (hue. money, ainj hihor. wlilch 1 ioij.'ld l>o e^illnl 
on 10 make hi Its biduilf.” ' 

A\ ith such a spiritof ( oiiMM-rationoIhu nard accepted Ids ojlice and, 
wilji stiHi a sle.idy consecration of all tliat he had and was, !u* con- 
tinued tliruu^lioiit Ids lon^r life. Horace. Mann, his i^reat contcnipo- 
rarv educator, said tIuit'Uarnard— 


entered ui>on lil« diitios with md^ouiuled zeal. He (lov.)t<‘(I to tludr disrhar^e 
his lime, talents, and means. The cold torpidity o^lic Stale soon felt, (lie j^cn.'^ic ' * 
tionsi.f returnivk" vlmlKy. Its Imlf suspon.lc<l animanou Iiepin \o ipilrkeii wiili 
a wnrmer life. >riieh and mo.st vnlimbie niformnMon was dltTus(‘d. Many 
pareal.s iH'trmi to appreciate inyre ndeipmtely what it was to be a parent; 
teachers were awaUemsl ; associations for launml Improvement were fornioil; 
system began (o sup«a*si*de coiif^ioM; soihc salutary laws were eimethd ; nil 
tbln-s ^-ave favornlile augury ui^ prusiRVrou.'^ career r ami it nniy ho furlliei 
ntlirnuNl that tho cause was so adnilidstcred as toul'e occuslou of olTcnse to mi 
one. The whole, inovoment wns kept aloof frimt political strife. All ivllglMu.s • 
meubtul i-eii.son to ro.lolctx that n higher tone of moral and religious f^vliuglwns ' 
mnkhi): Its wn.v Into ^ooJa, \VlMiout giving occa^'ldn of jealousy to the 
, view.s of nh.y den omilia lion, mt nU Uiest* auguries wefe delusive; Ja aid twil 
. Iio.ur tliO whole fa byte was overt Jirown.^ 


«f Ms_wotJi.dywn^ Ihc ^iillvycHrs-wbile^^ h wn,s fjcfi|-etnry o^^)(< 
' V SchooUBoft^. In |8it5 Ii;b jfDliwi Barbjiid a 

Wid Wrtil oCtllS ^flpunou > 


1> I ,tih. J, Ed..^«0i»- j 
■ i* Men roc, p. . ''.y 

>tl Am.\,T. KiU oot) 


' ' - from Mii»^'^cO«Cir:.;'b> J^;pri#brU'k lo'i^ 
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Bjimnnl chorislied a laudable ambition:'* 

As a njit jvo i)oj*n ciilzon of OmiuH tirut, as pile wht>se n»ots^e In her soil, 
I mil atiiliit hats nf beinp reineiiihered those (,)f tu‘r sous whose luiuios 

flio Sf.alt* will not willingly let <li(» hoeMuso ^>f s<une servloe. however siuan, 
<|one to the entise of hnnuinity In my day nml frenenitloiv, lait 1 .nm more 
desirous to deserve iii the end of life the nnfneless oi4la|»h of one In wliwu man- 
kiln) lost a friend and no nuin pot rid of an enemy. 


With *iidi di'slros nnd purposes Uainuiri drafted an address to 
the people of ('onnoet iciit,’^ wliid, was sifriUHl l.y the members- of 
the hoard, <allino for the cordial support nf the pnhlie. If this sup- 
port slioidd be given, th(> Imard looked ^‘.forward to the most rlm»r- 
ing results.’^ The board felt that its duties were of “no eommon 
magnitude,’’ although it had been clothed with no ofiicial aulliority 
tn mnko — 


tlio If.ist nltoration In tin* svslein of ((Utinion sclitMds now in exislenee or to 
adtl lo it in Its various mumUn of aetloii ;ni\ lliiiip fu the way law or *repmla-\ 
tit*u (if their own devisinp^’’' \\'Iienevcr it foinul e.\]K*dl«*nt to attempt UdM 
theiR*oido alone wjll do it through the constitutional tirpan of their i>o\ver. the 
lt‘pislaturo. which they tliemscivos create. Tim ^powers H* they may be so 
calleti. of thojioard of eoiuuilssloners of cdiiimon Kchnols, ure simply<^to iiseer- 
rtnin foi* tlKN Information of (ho lepislaliire, at Its nnmmi se>yiions, and of iho 
citizens pen.*ra)ly what has be(*n done iiml Is imw doiiip- in the. common s<-hool.M 
in the whole deiijiriineni of popular etlneation tlmniphout the State and 
to supp».4kt any Improveiiioni wJdtrh fronrtlfeir *>wn impdrios ami retl(*etionH, 
aided by the experlemo of the community annina tlmiu. may prove to be jpifc 
ami iiracli<*i‘blo. . ' ' 

Other States were nvvakening to the importance of educat'ioiu 


Snrely,. djien. Omimel whose very nanio rails ui> before tho mind the 
whole subject of comuion-seliool Instruelion and popular Int(‘Ulpenco, will at 
least be nnvJous to know where she stands in this onward iimrch of intellect, 
whether she Is fully keeping pace with it ami -whether slie is .snstalniup tlui 
elevuied raiik In this r(*spcrt wlih n slie luis for n Iouk time past felt herself 

“authorized la till ijud w hich has not heeu (leiii(Hl her. 


.The Sidle otiglit to know, and that speed! ly, the hctiiu*! coiUlilion 
of lier conuiioir sdtpola. • * But sluv can ’uoi know ’tbis without 

n 'faitiifiil inqiiip^ iiito tlio sUto. pf the Scjioolti,” sudi as bad not boon 
tnado. No-pther oi-ganization tluih this b(iiud “ can evoj- effect this 
important objeeb” 

Aftor this skillfiil and tact/ul inlrotluctidli, the addret^ cbjotjimics, 
stating that,}! tlvc‘‘iesult of thditqjliry slioultl shbw tlndtlmsystcRi’ 
may bo iniprptvhd, tlics|p dosil ;d>Ie cha ngoi^ piay dien bo made, ftfcla ago 
Khat VO want, ai^ tijc ao^eu wo caiv prcfcgi;p tho sopuer wo sjiall 
bcr>^hrc to cavry romard, withelfioieney-und|nqrouso4^cc^<pja^^ 

ifcrapitgs m 

'! 1 .Aiii; j. Ed..- CTO. - ■’■'“ Iv'--; ■' '■ *' " ' 

« ot-U. 8. T?!f)iiimlii. of Fd.;X890-vbf, L 7Ti * 1' 
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form or receives some partial modification. . In carrying out its"" 
plans, the board T\’ill be obliged to rely very muph upon its secrptary, 
who is (Lxpccted to visit all parts of the State." Circulars of inquiry 
as to facts were soon to bo issued and county conventions were to bo 
held, from which a vigorous impulse to the cause of common^ school 
instruction” is expected. A semimonthly niagazme would be pub- 
lished, as an organ of couiiniinication between the board and the 
people; to give fiiformatio^ ns to ^Yhat is donerhere and elsewhere, 
ill regard to popular education; to assist in forming,* encouraging, 
and bringj|ig forward good teachers; publish the laws of Connecti- 
cut as to schools; to aid school conunittees; to give the means of as- 
certaining deficiencies and suggesting remedies; to. “excite and keep 
ulive the spirit of efficient and prudent action on the subject of popu- 
la*r education.” The address concludes, in ‘an elevated strain^ thus.: 


i 


The boiinl, then, lookin;: first to Almijfhty God and inviting thVlr fellow cltl- ’ 
xons to do the same for his guidance nml blossing in tlie further prosecution 
of (lieir labors, feed assured that the public will-iifTord them all noe<lod encour- 
agement and aid. Let rents and teacher.s, school coniiuittees nml visitors, 
the clergy and individmils in ofliclnl stations, the conductors of the public jour- 
nals and the contributors to their columns, the friends ’of eilucation generally, 
the children and youths, with their iiupJ’oMng inimla and morals, the females, 
with thclf gentle yet powerful Inflnonco.s, and nil, with the good wishes and 
fervent suppIit*nti*ons at flie throne <)f grace, come up to the \Vork. Then will 
we unitedly Imlulge the hope that wisdom from alu>ve will dii^*t it. an en- 
lighteiKMl zeal carry It forward, a fostering rrovldonce. insure it success, and 
patriofisin and religion rejoice together In Its conMiimnatiou.i® > 

Lot iis now briefly review the history of the schools in Connecticut 
down to%l^l38 and see what tHeir coiulitiou Avas then found to be.^^ » 






.l:v' 


The earnest Piiritni^ leaders of the two colonics which formed Con- 
necticut, through their dcsirei^ that' all should be abl6 to read the 
Scriptures, were ndvocjitos of iinivei’sal education from their first 
settrenicnt. The Connecticut Code of 1G50, folIo\\ing the example of 
that of Massachusetts Bay,'contarited a^pfovision that the selectmen 
of every towti must see. to 4t that men “ endeavor to teach, by 
them^lyes or others, so muclv Icnrhmjg it.s may enable them perfectly 
'tfO'rea^ tl>e English tDngue^nnDi-hntrtvJodgc ot tlie capiti^ laws and 
that all '‘‘masters of fainiTu'S do^ queen meek" nV least, cfitechise their 
children. servants in th’hTgfoun^s «fi&t''^inciples*bf reli^^ 

■ 3 a was dcnr .to th6iti|^that ‘‘ojno chiM^ of tlfat ojtd dieluder, " 

. Sntan/'Was to AeB^^^eirfrom'the knowle Qiei Scriptaices;” 

' They^^ not willing timt learning shoiild^^ bne^nried in the*^^^ 
of qur ■forefathers. sin tominenweahh,’’ and re-' 

quired ef^ry town^ijt 50,!ii^sehddq« to have' a tcncher Gf read- 

-- ‘ ;• . • - • - ' ..r'- ■ r 

inoutrlcB ieot Are prtoted^^ ;! Aii^. Ed., (W6. -4^ . 

» r^lew U Iwwd lltitoi^ of la Connecticut. U. tL Ou.^ of 
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ing and wrfting, to be paid by the parents of the scholars, and 
every tgwn of 100 faniilies to “set up a grammar school, the masters 
tlieieof being able to instruct youths, so far as they may be fitted 
^ for the univeraity.” The New Haven juris<liction ivas no less 
urgent in its code of 1656; -• ’ ® • 

That all parents and master^ do duly endeavor, cither by (heir own ability 
and labor, or by in)j)rovhu; l^uch sclioul master or other helps and means as 
the plantation doth afford, or the family may conveniently pi;pvlde, tliat all 
thHr children and apprentices, ns they grow capable, ‘may, through God’s 
Messing, Atain at least so much as to bo able to. read the Scriptures and other 
g(KKl ami profitably* juintetl books in the KnglUh tou^o. 

In eneh town ,of the juiistliction, it was.ordered, in 1657, that a 
school bo “set up and maiiKaincd,” one-tbird l)f the teacher’s salary 
being paid by thfe town and two-thirds by the tuition fees. The 
people had contributed “ col lege -corn ” to Harvard. The desire of 
Kev. John Davenport’s heart, maniferted as early ns 1647, to have a 
college in New Haven, was fulfilled when the Collegiate School of 
(Unmeet ient, founded in Branford in 1701, and opened in Saybrook 
under the rectorsliip of the/ minister of fiillingworth, was removed 
fo Vale College in New Haven in. I7l6.<, Public schools foV whites 
alul for Indians were encouraged throughout the colonial period and 
some gifts were received for this purpose from individuals, like 
^loso of (lov. Kdward Hopkins for grammar schools in Hartford . 

. and New Haven. Private schools were discouraged at firet; but, 
toward the close of the colonial pci-jod, academics began'to spring , 
up lierc and there. ’ . * 


The control of schools lay jn the. town until 1704, when a school 
distiict, which was r snbdivisioR of a toAvn, vfiis allowed to lay a 
(<i.\ for* a .schoollioiise and to collect Mt fimn the taxpnyem of the' 
district The niovenient toward (lecenttinfization progressed rapidly. 
In 170.5 the or^hization of school societies was allowed within towns, 
which societies were Usually geographically coc.xtensivo wifli the 
ccclosiasticuUsociotics, into which larger and ifidte populous 
ttMvns Were becoming divided. This system ditfferod from tLj^oi 
the pther ife\V Englnfid, States end. \yfts completed by thelMf of 
1 Z98, provided- fQr a boajd' of wheel ovRrSeOrs or visitois ’in 
each wl\oot society, -who irert! given, pdSvcf to tikaun^e. apprcve. and 
^k.smiss/School--t6ariicfs. mm the’shme pepod also anothef 
luomentmisrtjhange Into tjio school system, t’kinnectiCht’s' charter 
=- plae6d-l®C;-w’estern boundary , at Hie, Spjith Sea^ w fiacifidr Ocean. 




of 1 ennsylvi^iaj |Thi^rMt she now yo^ fa divide and ‘to dvA 
600,000 a(tre% the f tiro land^” to iW&t^,6oin ibe depredali^oi 
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the British during the PkCYohilion, while tlie proceeds of the sale of 
■ the remainder were “ made into a perpetual fund, fronv whicli shall 
bo ♦ * appropriated to tlie siii)port of scliools in the several 

societies constituted by law according to the lists of polls and {-atable 
estates.” ' This famous school fiiiul, husbanded and invested by the 
able care of JaihesJIillhouso. amounted to about $2,000,000 in ISOS. 
The State constitution of 1$1S decreed that it should “remain a per- 
petual fund,” and its income was rapidly a])proaching $100,000 per 
nnnuni. Mr. llillhouse ivsigncd the coiumissionershi]) in ■1826,'iuul' 
was .succeeded by Jlr. Seth P. beers, who continued in the, faithful 
di.schargc of the duties of his otTice until 181'.). \ 

Ibo evils of the excessive decentralization of the schools, wiih 
the consequent lack of suiK-rvision, and of the. al).«)lutc dependence 
upon the income of^the school fund, without sidlicientlv !*uppleiuent- 
"ing it from the proceeds of taxation, scum became apparent. Apaljiv 
arid carolcs.sncss increa.^cd and the Connecticut school system wjis 
ceasing' to bo \Wiat a KentlieUy document. Iwdicalled it iii' 1822, “ an 
example for other Stales and tUe adiniration of the l'nion." It iiad. 
bwn claimed that in Connectaeut “elemeutary education is more 
gen'ei-ally diffu.sed than in any other St.atc of the t’nion.'”J)iit this 
pi-ccniihenco was now eiulangcred.’^ Mayo ‘“.wrote that “the eom- 


moh school of Connecticut was left as a'sort of educational hou.se. of 
refuge for tlie poorer cla.s.s and, as a school for the jioar in our coiinlrv 
gcneinlly heroines a jinor school,, the ediicational <lerlinc went on 
apace.' ■') The. nnswei’s wliich the botird of commissioners of coni- 
i jnon schools secured to their inquiries =’ in ISlhS, showed cleanly the 
. . • need of a. reform. Of 211 school societies. 101 reported nhtfcfrpm 
ot^r sources, inforination \vasi obtainrd,-5 that there, were l,70i) 
.school districts, with an avrrage nuinber of 52 children in each. In 


82 districts, there wel^^Je.ss than 10 children. In 1,218. district.s, 
there were 1,292 teachers, of whom 99fl weix* men lind only 2!)r) win e 
:w§gleiU' Jn‘niaiiy towns there was a winter .school for a few weeks, 
' . taiight by a nmn, and a suaiine.r school also for ,i few months', taught 
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rightfully considered “ inadequate nnd djsproportioiiate.” Teaclior.s 
received thcin board, in addition to this; taking .such accommodations 
as the parents of the pupils in tiirji could afford: This practice of 

boarding’ around ” — a sort of ediicatidnul vagabondage — made the 
teachers life much more uncomfortable and les.s attractive. There 
was no seminar}' for teachers ” and the l>e«t teacliers soon obtained 
positions in j)rivnfc .scliool.s, where they would be betfier paid and 
more steadily employed.-’ Of 67,000 diildren of school qge, 50,000 
were enrolled in the public schools and the daily attendance averaged 
-Iji.OOO. In private schools, 12,000 children wei-e enrolled an.d tl^ 
remaining 5,000 wore returned as not attending schools.’ ' ^ 

Only one report from a school society, written before 1838, could 
be found by Barnard. The length of the term vailed with the com- 
pensation of the teacher, which was goveimtd. not by his^alifiea- 
tions, blit by the amount of public money ;n hand. The^achere 
were not alwa\s examined as to their quttli Rent ions, nor were the 
schoolj|«often visited. If there was any examination at all it was 
conducted by tlic school district trustees, and tliere Was no system of 
certifying tcachei-s; nor were there anyprovisions of law fixing the 
qnnli^fications of teachers. Somafimes schools were forced to close 
in winter for lack''oftinel. Tlie .schoolhonses were poor. There* was 
little moral instruction, no fixed course, of study, nor uniformitv^of 
textbooks. In the v.arious sc|iools.G0 kinds of readore and 34 differ- 
ent arithmetics — I'n all, 200 eleinontarv textbooks— were used.’ In 
122 school .societies the New Te.stanient or the Bible .was tlie cliief 
or only reader used. Through the diversity of studies there waaai 
lack of attention to young children, and an almost complete lack of 
gradation was often found,. Piuvnts failed to cooperate with teach- 
ere. who jooked on their employment merely as a temporary resource. 
'Only six school libraries could be found in tlie State. Tlic children 
muddled through tbcirschool life,, but in spite of altdrawbacks often 
obtainocl a good' education. Yet the tendency was- 
te deftrade Hic- epnniion pcho<>r. ns fliejitond plat form where Uie chllilreq'df 
tjie rich and tile peqr cmitd stand In the rerecr of tmowledge and usoftilneaH 
fwether, 1016% sort of elinvitj' school fQrdiie poor, to' tnakp 4i cqimhon In Jf» 
lowest sense, hot In orlstn^, noble, reDUbllcqit, menrilng, . ‘ > 

Cqn^rvatisinwlSo'qppose<Ih4P^0Vj?nient 

jAnjOns a ■clftfw qf'lbe (oniraunltjCmi Imgrcsiifote J^vnlied t),at; ^oolIim,W ’ 
spidles, liixtHs,, qt aiaihigenien^ qnd supfervjisloh \vhlch }rere good enotgli 
for tb^-oO jrenrs; fiso"were good ei|ougH>*' ihUdreq Jibw,' nItiwugJt 
tbdr cbunqies, hpusea, furniriire.lmrnSrand luipicments of e4l^- dtl’ni exhibited’ 

the,principie,was ayowed'tliat the scliool fund was intended f!or'^ 
tlio e.Xclusiye b^^^^ of t|ie poor,, ami thAt. to'sutfpiirt the cqnunoii ' 
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school by a tAx on the property of the ^vhole community was rank 
oppression on thosV who had no -children” to (xlucate or who chose 
to send then; to private scliools. By an incixjnsing class of the coiVi- 
munitv, “who ddspairecl of effecting anything important in the 
common schools, private schools of every name and grade wore ex- 
clusively patronized.” “Opinions and practices like these *^\ould 
destroy the original and beneficent character of the common school 
and strike from it Iho^ very principle of pni^n* ssWn.” 

Tlu» little interest taken in the common* scliool' wns not only shown clinvtly 
In the above wnys» but was more exhibited. bi(llrc(tly,*^n the subordinate 
places assipmod Jt ninon^ other oli.i(H ts in the refards and efforts x»f tbtt’^ubllc 
pronerally, ns well ns (»f that laiKe elsrss of Individuals wlio won' foremost In 
proinotltip the various bcne\Xjlotir, patriotic, and religious oideri>ri.ses of tbo 

- • . * 

. Thd discovery of this comlition was no now thing, ^fore impor- 
tanf were/jic ofToils of tlio coinniij?sioiigrs to j)lace the facts clearly 
before all (he j)copIc and to enforce ( li'e Icssorf of these facts Ijy the 
enthusiasm and energy 'of llioir secretary. Ip 1810. Denison Olm- 
sted,” who later bcctune profcjfsor of natural j)hilosophy at Yale, 
upon taking his master of art^ degroe, tUdivered an oration at the 
'^ale conunonoe.menr on the “ of J^lucation” in Connecticut, 
, in which address ho pointed out “the ignorance and incoinpetcncy 
of schoolmasters'’ as the primary cause of the low condition of tlie 
conunon schools, and appealed, both to public and indvato liberality, 
to ostahlisli iiistilutions where a better class of teachei*s might be 
trailed forihe lower scliools. .He was then engaged in teaching in 
New. Ldndoii and luul already projected an “Academy for Scliool 
Masters/’ " . 


The Uev. Samuel J. May” accepted a call to the Unitarian Church 
in Brooklyn, C'onn., in 1822, and Avent there “with highly raised cx- 
pectatioii.s of the cliaVnotei ” of the Suite's schools. He founds how> 
eycr^ that, the school fund had “tlepresscd, rather than elevated, thtf . 
public sentiment of edOcation.” The IbSY wages of teacher^, the 
cessjve inultiplicntioii of sclibo|s, thc-Ia^ik of adequate sXipcrvisidii 
impressed unfavorably. ^ ^ 


Jn May, 18^, James L Kiiigsley, pi^fosrs^r of ancient lahtfurt^es 
^"‘YalejAvriting i| the North American EovieVi? the . School 

Fnmd an& fhi^ Cor^mQjQt Schools" propos’fej thc usti\b^ 

Sjishltoont oi sopc|jpxv school4n eacU “may ^ 

tliemscdy^^ ihstructedT’- ^ lA jliigus^'of sqme year, 

pFiiu^gnl pi a sc^ql itk Newlffayeh^ piiTo 
a patnphie^^ontitlcj in wJhicF oaqjb^ 

the suggestions was - a semMary for (ho teachers of 

SChooR ^ ^ 
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TJcv. Dr. Gallaiulct, in the year 1825, over the signature “A 
Father,’^ wrote a series of essays* for the Connecticut Observer, at 
Hartfo$h on a “Plan of , a Seminary for the Education of Instruc- 
tors of \ontl).” Tliis advocacy of special institutions for the pro- ' 
fosioual training of young men and woiuen for the office of 
i(‘.arliing-® was widely innuontial. Tlie articles were collected -and 
l)ul)lislie(l in a pamphlet of 40 pages and .were discussed tn 'educa- 
tional conventions held in Hartford in 1828 and Of tfie author 

Iicv. Ml*/ May^® wrote that he was especially important as an edu- . 
cator, since he “not only gave every daw in his instruction of his • 
pupils, remTirkable illustrations of the true principles and some of 
the best methods of teaching, but he interested himself, directly and 
heartily, in the imi)rovement of all schools,” In May,' 1820', tho 
legislature had printed a report made by Hawley Olmsted, prin- 
ci[)al of a private i^chool in AVilfon, conceding that tho condition of 
•tlK‘. schools wiis low and that nuicli ought to be done to improvo 
them. In I8?8 Olmsted j)r 9 pared a second an<l siiiiihir report. 

Kev. Mr. May was impelled, by his conviction of the “defects in 
pur common schools,” to issue a call for a convention in 1826 to 
consider these defects, their causes, ai\tl “the expedients by which 
they i may be corrected” Twenty towns sent iOO delegates, and 
valuable lottei’s were received. Among May’s coadjutors were 
AV. A. Alcott, of AA^olcotf, and ih*onson Alcott, In the next year, at 
Hartford, (ho Connecticut Society fow the Improvement of Com- 
mon Schools was formed. E. M. Sherman accepted its presidency 
and Kev. Horace Hooker, T. II. (1 all an dot, and Thomas Eobbins 
were "'real laborers” tjicrehi.*^ About JlU years afterwards May 
wr(5tc: , * 


Slnw that day the interest of llie peoplo and their rulers lins not been suf- 
fenMl to (lie; until, at leii{:th, under the hmd and by the uimaidtUHl exertions 
of Henry Barnard, LL. D., one of tho wisest and ablest of ina.ster builders, 
the system of coinmoii schools 111 ConneStieut^has come to be so improved that 
it neCd iiotiahrlnk fruiyi a cfnnpmison With uio' other iu our country.** V 


AVithout such a band of men interated in the cUuse ift ieducati^n 
as wo bavo ^otmd in ConViecticut, cveu Barnard^ “ unre^nittod^ox- 
(‘j’tioh.V^ would hav« 3ll[e well appreciated the need nf ^riHi^ing: 

the jieople, and, jn second Jio caUca jittcntion 

to dio'need of tnTidencing -the^^^^^ 




*» Am. Kd., iq(V " ’ . . : 

- » republished In fot* 1831 ^tid In -the Conneettm 

Common School 1S3S. <^6 " - 
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“In 183^« .^achei^ lUrtfordSi^der the pitildcncy of Noth 

TVcbirtor* UfltAudei pt the' comndltee of nremog^mputp «nd jinioh^thej^peah^ 

Aicot^ iftd guitin» Pitv^; Att. Kd. Blog!, fOl V 
“CpDB. Com. Sch.^J 4 V v r , * 
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mind must be called iipoii. The press had been almost silent, and 
the ohuirh had almost forgotten the school, its “earliest offspring.” 
One of Ihirnard’s curly' acLs \Vas to secure tlic assistance of Dr. 
^Gallaudct, by aiding in securing a fund to ])ay him a salary^ for five 
years of $7r>0 per annum. The Connecticut Kcireat for the Tnsano 
otfered Dr. (tallaudct $5U0 for serving as its chaplain and Barnard 
raised the remaining amount, that he might be .aided by GalhuuKd, 
ill the latlcCs spare time. As a resnlt, the two men visited every one 
of the eight wnnties in and addressed conventions of teaclu*rs, 

sclihol o/liiws, and ])a rents In 18‘^0 and 1810, Gallandet took part 
in teaching the hoinial cdasrscs for teachers held in Hartford.’* At 
the end of the Jfct year of the boarcT'^ existence, in May, 1S30, 
Barnard made report concennng 1,200 srhools, lie had ad- 
dressed, over CO public meetings, inspected- over 200 schools while 
they wore in session, and had spoken or written to oflieers or teachers 
iii over two-thirds of the seined societies. He hud also edited the 
monthly ConnecticiU Common School ’Journal, of wl\ich uu edition 
of (kOOO copies had been circulated, for (he most part gratuitou.d\% 
throughout the State. For these services he had received a per 
diem of $o, and his ex|)eime,s. Of this report, Chancellor Kont’^ said 
that it was- — " ^ • * 

u IuImiI’Ious inul Uioroii^^h examination of tlio comjlllon of the coiamon .sdiooKs 
Jn fver.v part <if tlie Slate. It is a Uold and .^tavtlinj; (ioeuni^at. foumleU nu 
tin' iiio.«*t paiiistakin?? aiul critical inquiry, and contains a inioute, accuralc, 
comprehensive, ami instructive exhibition of the 7)raetionl comtitlon and o]v 
erntlon of tlie common school aysteni of e<luen<hm." 

Gov. Ellswoi’th, in his message to the legislafnro, thus asked; 

Who that wislies llie rlsinj: ^^enenilloii to ho blessed with Kuowh'tlp*, ;nnl 
especially (hose imlijront children wiio liavo mi ntljer a<lvnutaf;es beside the-eom- 
imm .*>eh<H>l. will luok on tiTis Kcneroiis ami Christian elTort wltli jonlous fei'l- 
!iigs?3o \\\» have, in Connecticut, lonjr enjoyod’n system of general 
tion, the work of exjierienoo and lime, H'lilch shoiiid not be altered In n spirit. 
t)f experiment or rasluiuss. Nor do I apprehend anything *of tlie kind from 
ilmse wiio are most zealous In tlie cause of cHliicatlon. It is certain that our 
Bvhnots can he esHentlpIIy biiproviMl and that something should he attempted 
worthy of the suliject. * 

Whftt Barnard attcivil)ted tliis s^<»sion has been told in tlm pre- 
vious chapter. 

TlfcTfii*^ n^iiber of tl\e G<^pnocticut Corrvnion School Jou^aiw|is 
j)iib3isli^^^^ 1838; at aA5nbspnptJon price bf 50 centra y^ac, 

Am. M J07. • ^ . .V V 

<om tiix> apj>rt>p||^^l<»m of U n<^*'Tnnl 

■ch«Kilp1Cctftpfia chtTyiiaidn Jn UortfVrtl f5n^4^.etc. ““ 

1^.7073. . ; ^ ^ 

"COto^iltarles, Vob ' 

•"Kent c&ferr'io BatinrAV work« to g<fOcral v wUU the bluest oplntcm Qf .tbeh mvrlU 
and valui'.'* 
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In the opening addrofis the board solicited the cooperation q { the 
public “to promote the elevated character, the increasin^^ prosperity, 
and the extensive usofuincss of the coiuinbu schools of Connecticut.^’ 
The nuigazinc must have boon most stimulating; and informing to its 
leaders. Its scope is fully as wide ns the more famous American 
Jom nal of Education, >Y]iich Barnard afterwards edited, and^ is 
miK'li more interesting and better journalism. In the early numbers 
we find articles upon Diversity of textbooks, female teachers, the 
Bilde in schools, •nejfspapcrs, schoolhouses, infant .schools, Sabbath 
scliools. school furniture, professional education, sohooh conventions, 
si lu;ol visitors, drawing, giavitation, reviews of educational litera- 
ture, music, lyceums, schools in South America, ;n Holland, and in 
Ih'ussia, in Michigan, in Cincinnati, and in New York, school libra- 
ries ami town associations for the improvement of schools. Later 
follow articles on English school government, schools in Albany and 
London, the 'Waldenses, hygiene, management of scliools, local his- 
tory, the use of slates, school management. Ganaudets articles, 
Biisbncirs sermon on “ Christianity and the Common School,” Cal- 
vin E. Stowe upon normal scliools, diversify tlic conteiits. “What 
can bo done to improve common schools this winter? ” and “ Scliool 
books recommended in Windham County” are^und by the side of 
articles on P^stalozzi, Cliinese education, spelling, g:eogi‘iq)hy, and 
bookkeeping. Thus did the journal carry out it’s aim to “diffuso 
light.” In his presidential address before the meeting of the Amcri- 
eay^Iustitute of Instruction, held at Po*j*hind, We., In August, 18G4, 
Mr. Charles Northend, of New' Britain, spoke of this periodical and 
of its editor in these words: 


It !inpUy nml l>e snlU that the journal wns publishotl by Mr. KnrnnrU bt a 
coimtaiit iK*cunIory sncrlftct^— a sacrHlce uo man v ouUI make wUosc soul was not 
wljoUy alive to the magnitude ami Imiiortanee of the work lu which he was 
C’ligmgiHl. .Teachers of i>o\v Knglaml can liot too griitofuUy remoiuber the nmne 
of Henry HarharU for hla earnest eiTorts to amuse llio puhllc mind to the 
finportancc of public wlucntlon and, for bis long contiuued Inhors ns a ploncerc 
In the work to wblcb he so asslihiously dovoiotl hlniwlf; often, too; under the. 
most diHheftrtouing clrcubistntices. Let Ws nnjiie aad memory, he cUerialuxl by v 
tenclmrs rtml Imnxled iloWn to postorlts% n« one wliose be.4t mid toleut^ 

giveh to tJie cause of e^ucaU6fi witli a zeal which no coldness, npndiy, pr 
oppOsUjoh COUI 4 . gueach. not, tfty friends, whdarc<lii.somei^e^ 

reaplftg the f milts of te fahor$, c^a^ ^ntoful to Tdfii foe 

gron^^tid iaisITlig' Itv htit may atrlf|^«o Wllltihe 

>aml for that year by S^car U oitVyAitco'iiie nioi*e prWiictiye., ■ ^ 

a Slate c^dt)cfttl<inal held Hartford oix A-Vigust 28 

atrd Barnard'wi^ vp, on 

of g^idatip|i;^ nf cluicctnit^, 

dm^ing apd for thp 


Am, J, 


Eia..V23^ 



training of toaehors. During the following autumn,^' at his own^ 
exi»ense, Barnard called together the first teacliers’ instilutue in 
AiiKTica to — 


N 


ii 


show the nmctloJihlUty of making some nrovisiou for llie l>e(tor finalifications 

<(»m!nou*s< hool lonclUTs, by giving them an (*i>portnnily to revise and o>it<‘nd 
thfir knowhHlKO (»f tlie ^Uulies usimliy pursued in district sclunds and of tlie 
best mcilnyls of selmol urrangemenis,- instructions, «ml govtuaimcut, under tlie 
rc<imiions and lectures of experlenml and \n'U-Uno\vn (eacliors mnl edin ators. 

Thus what tlu? legislature had refused to uppi‘oj)riate iponev for 
wnscarriotl out by the initiative of tliis entluisiastic young man of 28 
ycai's.*^ A group of about 25 teachers from Hartford County was 
gatliered and placed under the general charge of T. L. Wright, 
principal of the grammar school, who taught grammar and scho6l 
.lceei)ing. Jfr. John I). Post, n tenx^licr in the grammar school, re- 
viewed arithmetic* and Mr. Charles Davies cxidained higher mathe- 
matics* ns far as they were ever taught in the distrk:t schools, or 
would assist in The understanding of elcmcntarv arithmetic. Itcv. 
Mr. -Burton, ^formerly one of the faculty of tlui teachers’ seminary in 
Andover, Mass.* gave lessons in reading: Kev. Dr. Gallaudet ex- 
plained how composition could he taught even to young ciuldren, 
. and gave lectures on school government and the instruclion of vely 
young children on the slate. Mr. John P. Brace, pi;incipal of the 
Haiifunl P'emalo Seminary, cxi)lained diC first principles of mathe- 
nmties and astronomy, the use of the globes, etc. Mr. Snow, the 
^principal of the Center District School, gave several practical lessons 
" in methods of teaching with classes in his own school ; while Barnard 
Jiinisolf (ioliveicd several lectures cxplannt(my of the relations of 
the teacher (o the school, to parents, and tneir pupils, on the law^ 
of li,ealth to he observed by pupils and teadiers in the ,schooirooi\i, 
and on.-tlie bcNt modes of conducting a teacher.s’ association and of 
interesting parents. A jmrti?)!! of (snch day was (levoted to oral 
discussions and writUtiT'eshays on subjects conuectocl .with teaching 
i^nd to visfting tho best 6chooI$ of Hartford. Before separating, the' 
‘ teaohei^ publislrcd a cai*cl'of* thanks. ^Barnard wrote; in the Gom- 
- mon Schodh Jonrnnh for Nm^erpbor, 1839, that $1,000 (one*-fifth 
the ap|)roiv*Jat}on iiskcd ) wonJ^ hUve accomplish<^l more “ior the 
y^fntness of the coining; wanted sdLiOols nml tlic ultltnat^ ’gybspevity 
of ^Iro expepditurMf half th^s avails ot th^: 

, scliiol present way/^ lot |t (^dld4tiave given 1^600 of the 

‘ ^,800 teachers Ijie St of 

.the stud^ whfcfe ihiy y^iii a fu1| 

planatiqn t)f the ho 

«dded> ^- No one §e^Ls a sluio be shod, 

l Ed.I.OOS; lO^Am. J, BU.. 887; - ^/^ 10 Am. J, Kd., 388. 
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or a plow to be repaired, except to an experienced workman, and 
yet parents will employ teachers wlio arc to educate their children 
for two worlds,’’ without. caring for training of such teachers. 

Ti> the spring of 1840,*^ Barnard, at his own expen'^e, assembled a. 
similar class- of female tencliers in Hartford under Mr. JoJm P. 
Prace, with tl^'Samc satisfactory result; bvit ingrain did he renew 
Ins recommendation to the general assembly ’for an appropriation. 
Me was not discouraged. During the jiext three years, imaddresses 
iK'forc conventions and in interviews over 15 States, he [)rosent-ed this 
mode of dealing with the p^>hle^\ of 3 ’oung people who rash into 
this “sacred work without that «?>ecial preparation which its deli- 
cacy, difticuJties* and far-reaching issues demand.” Without ceasing 
to urge the establishmenl of normal schools, he also pointed out tlu^ 


immediate. jn(*xiM*nsive, nml ])rnctlcal resuKs of the young and less 

ex])enonced leacliors of a county (as tln‘fciost convont(*nt torrItoriiU division of 
a State) for n brief, but systematic review of the whole subject and, especially, 
for tlie ci^iisidorntion of dUlicullies already mot with In studies and school 
organization and ummiKcinent, uinler eminent Instructors. s J 

In 18-10 and 1841, obedient the call of his fellow citizens, espe- 
cially of Dr. Horace Husknell, Buriiard served as a meniber of the 
Hartford schoor committee and prepared a plan fur the uiiion of 
three city .school districts, which uii fort mint ely failed of adoption at 
tliat time. In the latter year, however, lie was more fortunate in 



that he secured the uiianiuunis j)as.sagc by the legislature of a revised 
schcKd law, ^Yhich he hud dVafted at tlie request of the Ixiaikl trtid 
which had been discussed for several wToks by, the joint cbininittee 
on education, without any material change from the originkl draft. 
By thjs law the powers of^hc school di.stricts were enlargwl so that 
they might elect their own school coiiiniittees, establish schools, em- 
. 'p^^y P-iK'beis, and yrovidc suiUihlc rooms, furniture, apparatus, and 
library for the schools. To chock too greaUft subdivision of districts, 

116 new one could bo established, except by the general assembly, ao 
as to reduce below 40 the^iumbtur'Tif cUiWren between the ag^ of 4 
and 10 in any district. Barnitrcl considered that two schools in one ^ 
district woi'c than- t>vo^ districts' and wished to ptovent th$ 

quality and quAJitity pi instryption given in the schojods from being 
sacrificed jo the eagernW to^bjing schools- nearer..tp qYery f aMiiy. ^ 

for the ^sttibUshn^en unjop distyiSts, 
cOnt&ining joint schools for older cluldrcnv lea^ng younger chiidreij 
by thein|elvte an"d thOs and ciitting^ d^ 

by oho-haH of agos| clas.s^ and studies in dacK sohool. 




^28 Am. J. Ea , 233. 





Tills toncled to give pennanent oiujiloyinont ^in tlic primary 
schools to feimile teachers amJ to eliminate all but the he.st male 
tca(*liors. 

1 he law also made pos'^ihle.lho ebhihlishiuent uf schools of a higher* 
glade hy school sneietics. returning to the idea of the law of lOoO, 
ehix h provided for county grainniar scliools, Barnard felt it was 
very important to have high sehools as puhhc seliools for all and not 
as private seliools for tlio ricli. 

1‘he cnnploymeiit of (oiiipetent leacliers for at least half tlie year 
\va> made more certain hy jiroviding for exaniinatioiif; for teacliei.s#^ 
and directing lliat no public money lie given to any disiriet in wliicli 
a Ci-itified leaeluT had not taught for four months iluring tlie year. 
Laeli teacher ^^s directed to Icex'p a school register. 

The powers and duties ol sehcK)l Yisitoisi were/moditied and more 
clearly definc'd : Tlioy might pra^erihe rules and regulations coheera- 
ing the studic^s, te.\lh(K)ks, classification, ami duseipline of scholar.s, 
and withhold teachers" cert ific*afc\s from unqualified pcn*sons. Tliev 
must visit each school at least twice during each term. Tor ‘Mionde- 




qiiate substitute 'can be luovided for frecjuent, faithful, and intelli- 
gent .visitation of seliools.*’ 'JWiev may appoint a 'committee to act 
for them, shall receive $l per day for their services, as in Now Vouk 
and Massachusetts, and luiist jirepare an annual written report. 

School societies \vei(v (firected to distribute public money so as to 
give each snmll district at least $00 a year and to encourage attend- 
nnee of pupils by iiiiiking tho. amount given each district depend on 
the aggregate atteiKlance. for the year. • ■ ‘ , 

A most important provision forbade tlie exclusion of nny child 
from school thi-oiigh (he inahility^f parents to pay the school lax, 
•since the bnrdcn of the education of the imligcijt ought to ho placed 
on the coininJmity. , 

Through this law it was felt that the progress of the schools wits 
assured by the labor of the school visitoi-s by collecting their reports 
for the Information of the gfcnerid nsscmhly and by “disseminatin'’' 
back the information tlignce obtajnod ■’ tbroiighthe teports-of the 
boar^ of combiissioner'i; ho that a y-ahiabjQ suggestion from one 
eOciefy should become the jiropci ty of the State. 

lJiirn«r(l was irof alone ju planning for itnproyements the 
^hwls. In i 840 y I’rof? IJmrison Oltnstcd, bad kecotne li fnelnbbr 

btilm board pf wMmissbnteytS, drtifted its knigual iropoyt, jn whIcJi 

he ad v6cafed> the omployiueAt pffemHl^toahlters 

esfvnt than hits hitbe^to-bpeti dptte.'’ Pe alsd fi^d§|tl.v ti^fessed 

, hiyb ieptHred^in Jtbe tidiise of repi^s^tjtatlrek in 

'htjiirlf pf^:i^ndmg JogislatVob coi^rnl^j^school^^ t^vo-fafilofis 


*c/ 
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“ Ant Kd, Blogrt.;18S. 
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learhcr, Emma Willard, had rctimicd to live in. Conno('ticut, 
nnd» residing in I\on.sing(on, wjis eloctiHl superintendent of schools 
in that town in 1840, as she Wivs anxious to cheek the deeadence of* 
coninion seliools. Wlnm Barnard canic thitlier to hold a public 

\ iiioeiing the schools nrarcliod with banners and crowded the meeting 
Iiousc with the largest cojigregatihn that luid been seeii there since the 
01 di nation of a minister 2'J \ ears before. An address written for the 
occasion by Mrs. illard was read bj* Elihii Burritt, ‘Hho 
I learned blacksmith, ' and refresh men Ls Mere pasj^cd in tho church. 

I Many came from iieighhoring to\vns and a ImukI from Worthington 

V . volunteered its servic^. Mr>. Willard projected a plan fur a nonnal ' 

scho(.)l in Berlin, which ^\as rather intended to be a Nvelhofiganizcd 
system of teachers’ institut(‘>s than a ])<u’niijiUcTit school. Meetings 
like that at Kensington were held all over ih\^ State, and in Bar- 
nar<r.< rejmrt for* 1841 ho wrote that lie had addressed 125 public . 
meetings in|Jiis three years of ollice, in addition to yisitiiag over 400 
schools in session, holding interviews witir persons in every school 
society and receiving eoimnunications from all hut .1(4 .societies. ^le 
had paid l»acic all his salary and hud expended more from his*. 
own means. Other gentlemen had contributeif $785 and the sub- 
s(‘riptions to tli^ Common Scliool Joui“nal had amounted to $ I 
In his fonrtli report, made a year later, ho stated^'' that, (hiring his 
teiin of ()flic(*, he had addicsse<b 142 public meetings and secured ^ 
ad(lr(»sses ou 5,S diiferent educatbma I toincs from other men. Ho 
had also spoken to children in the schoohs and U) voluntary associa- ' 
tions of parents and others interested in tho iinproveinent of schools 
in their towns, socwtics, or yistrids, as wolT as to asseihhlies of 
teachers in various societies and towns. To arouse interest, ho had 
also often helij jneetings of idl the sehnol^^ in a town or school .society 
with the teachers and parents and had urged the ektablishinont of 
vlyeciiins nml leetmos and lihrnries.^Mvhiih— 


nliM to tlm Ue feels of (»arl.v oUiication hnd to carr.v forwarO tlmt eUnen- 

tlon far boyoinl the point where th(‘ 8ehn«)i, nf necessity, leaves it. 

They have been fwnul and chn bp made more iiKcfu], !u lifrlngtiiff tluj 

dl.seovPrleS of sdenoe ajl useful knowli*ilge to tlie ttresidt^ and woVUshop 
i)f the laborer, jn lmnaonl'/.lirg the differences and ecjualklu^ the Uostiuedohs 
of soclcij;, In .Htren^tbpjUnK the vi^ti/ous lia^bits of the yornig nml rtl!|fViug 
i fidn froift vU-ions nml n^n'siitK hidtitvoduclng now tc»tl|Waml il^iprbvlhj; 

tlie w|if>ih tpno of conye^atloK tvhiong ail classes.^ hi ibU way, tJicjr cr^ahvn 
litm 6 infelUpent ©lUdlc PRijtloh Whifiji >«tl^lhpvUabl^. ot Ktcr, fend to ' 

;gV^ut. upt^N^Qhient firlfpoi, 4w A^li as livalt othec wlucatiPmrt 

dnsiit^UpiAa aii^ hidu^^^ ' 

Himiaid early Tocognix^ pf c^ild 

published ;^pampl^^ pagef? upon 3^ Educatidh, 




. 8kcu4i. hy He&ry Fowloy. ** Am. 3 ^ Ed.! tUT. 
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Life of henry barnard. 


nuMit of Cliildron .in Factories, winch pamphlet^ contained ap ap- 
lymlix (Icnliiifr with tlie “influence of odiicutiou in the quality And 
j)ocunia^y ^ alue of labni^and its connection with insanity nnd crime.” . 

Iu*tui‘niii" to those tlienios in his report for Fo advocatecT^e 
passage of a law prohibiting the enqdoyinent of a child under 14 
yeuT's of ag(* i.i a- factory for iimre than eiglit hours during the day- 
tiiiie, or at all cither in the night or without a cvi’tilicnte of attend- 
igue on a (hty scliool f<n* .1 iuonths‘of tin* 12. 

lie again advocated lecture courses during the winter in connec- 
tion witli the seliools and tht^^stablishinent of iihrarios cvcrvwlici*c, 
for whicli new hook^ slioiihl bo purchased, “ ('speeially of tint (lass 
ill'll relate to the liistory. biography, scientific ]>i’im‘i]>los. or in^- 
provement Of the i>revalcnt occupation of the inhabitiints.'*' This 
^’e])oi*t, in which lu» placed the duty of educating and suppoi ting/diil- 
T^dven lirst on tlio jianuits, then on the iieighborhood^ and finally upon 
, the State, wiu^ his last. , It was made in the beginning of JSlay;.and 
in an Independence Day onitiou delivqced in hoston, Horace Mann 
w‘as obliged to say : ' ' ' 

Kniir .wars a;;u a lu'w s.vslciii was ostaMistieU In rnm.n‘rtirut whicli .was most 
ediricatly and IienetlriTiUy adiiiiMlsiored iijidor flu* aus)iices of eilo of^tlic lUUcst ’ 
and IiC'ti of men: hui li Is with unspoakidik' ircrel tliiU' I nuf rniupollnd to aUtl 
Hint within tlu* last imaiil) ali his monsures for impnoemeiit Imve been sua^'reil 
'to,falt“ ‘ * 

• I’ainard's activity bad lH*on of groat benefit Massachusetts. 
Not (ainfining bis clforts to C'Qunecticiit/*^ be had made siich a ‘Con- 
vincing .speech of two b'oui^ upon graded' schools at Ihirrc, Mass., 
That Mann had <aid to him: If you t\1ll hIcIivim* that in 10 places, 

Til jri VO, you $1,000,”' Miinn had consulted with Gallinidet nnd Ha^ 

•• imrtl'in Hartford with regard to the original ])lan of tlie oMiissucliu- 
. getts Nornial Sehooli. which was opened at laixingtoa in 181^1), and\ 

] \n rn a rd h ad ( 1 el i vo4va 1 add ro.sses in ^ f a vor o f ^ it. ' W 1 icn K v(?rett was 
• •governor be asked Stann to write liarnni'd- veiju^cstiiig hii^ to come to. \ 
Jloston and save the State frbiii the disgrace of closing the* normal/ 
and doing away wutli^tbe Stateboard of education, as had been. 

/ .thlvatc Bapiard responded to the call of Mann, and their joint .. 

! ' y ^ a change injtho votes qf.-seyeral inenibcrs Q : 

^ ^ laturc,:ancV tluis prevented . the thrcrttcned blow at the lecUicatiorial 
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of commissioners of common schools had been established as an ex- 
periment, since the beneficial influence of thp school fund had been 
<|ncstionecl. Another dxperiinont had been the payiiig $1 per day to 
scliool visitors. '1 he governor recommended the abolition of the ex- 
periments, since free service is better,' and continued: 

Wllliout qucstldiiliiK the motives of those bj' whom these e^erlmeiits were 
Mi;;;;ostc<I and ndoptcil." I think It obvious that public exiwctatlons- In re- 
10 the conswiUcnces have hot been renllr.eil and that to comlmie them 
\v^ll he only to entail on the State a usadess expense. 

In later years, Bttniard charged that Cleveland’s chief assistant" 
was the “same arclulemagogiie, John M. Niles, who objected.in 18J8 
t<) paying visitoi-s and attacked every y.ear any State stipervision of 
schools, opposed the union to the city .school districts in Hartford, 
and circulated a petition to the legislature for the repeal of aH laws 
for teaching” aiiy hut elementary feranchc^f knowledge. Fearing 
a succe.s.sful attack on the Connecticut board, Horace Mann wrote 
\Hai'nard, on AjHil 25, 1842, tlint George S. Hillard had written an ar- 
1 iclc in the defense of it for the North -Ampricf.n Review and that Mann 
himself had tVritten to Democrats on the matter and had visited 
Ih'bm in Massacliasctts, Albany, 'etc. The governor is saicT?* person- 
ally\ to have spoken to the membhi-s on the eommittee on education 
in beh;l?f of the positio*! taktn in his messu^a', and, legis- 

lature pasisodiin net by whidi •* all dircet'snpervision of the schopl in- 
terest on the part of the State? was destroyed, as well ns“ any agency to 
awaken, enlighten, and elevate pnblicsjentinicnt in relation tothe whole 
subject of populihedueatiou.” The provisions relatingto union schools 
also were stricken from the statutes. The comrnitteo on education^ 
their report favoring these reactionary measures^ acknowledged 
that Harnhrd had ‘‘prosecuted, with zeal and cnerg}% the duties os- ' 
signed hiiV* ♦ * » and collected and diffused a fund of infoVina- 
tion throuAiout the scl^ool societies and distriots.’- The nllcged ‘Svant 
of success" ’’Was not aitributed ta “ want of faithfulness and attention 
‘ on his part,\but tlic hopes enterbiined that inoro lively interest would 
be taken upon the subject conihion school education had ndt be^n 
reahztsd and the expertse attending Baniiird’s dutick was a “source of 
sevioUs 

lln reply tip?, Barnard pointed otit Ihat his expenses; 

the ciyjf fi^n the school fup4> ^ been $l4?i 

; tdr the Spear r^!?^erago^Qr 'each of |h^§|Stv 

. JjSriiatd: ^aS; beejg aiioLwed 

time, to f^^ own 
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ing his term of office.' ,For ex^nple< in 1839, hd 'employed foiir 
tosichars to v^it as many counties and i-eport. ui>on the' scliools there. 
Ho hud paid for tlie dra>vings, etc., of 50 new. selioolhouses con- 
structed since 1838. Ho liad borne the expense of the teachers insti- 
tutes in 1839— to and hud paid also for placing pedagogical books 
in (lie stores and fdr contributions to ^he Coinlnon School .Ton'rnal. 
He had di.stribuled the educational laws of Connecticut at his own 
cxpcn.se. ^Iieji lus accounts had been audited by tlie coiHinittce on 
, cducatien in 1841, tlu> report had .stated that'^‘ the action of tlie board 
of^coinniissioners had been well advised and useful and 'tlie labor.s 
and sacrifices of the secretary deserving of general approbation.” 
In relinquivliing bis office, Barnard' wrote in the Journal : *• Wo 
look for onr rewaixl in Hid contemplation of tjie over-extondiix' 
iVsults of educational etlorts ahd in tlie consciousness tdiat we liu-ve 
l:d)orod vvitli fidelity on our small allotment in this great field of 
usefulnc.ss.” The. board's testimony to his “ iiulefatiga'ble exer- 
tions” wis that Ids — 

l:il>ors .will toiiij he foil Ui'niir schools ami he liij;h'ly tiiPiuivIiitiHl hy all who 
ell t origin Just ‘ind llhonil vifws on otlncntion uiul, wlmllirr np}irccintod or not, 
ho will u-ssuroilly linve the satisfaction of having gl*neronsly, with little or no 
pecnnlnry componsatlnn, confrlbute^l four of the prime yonrs of his life to the 
mivancoinont of a cause wort worthy of the pcrsoverlog efforts of the greatest 
and be.si^of men. 


We have mentioned many of his attenrpt.s at iniproveinont in 
. schools, blit a few inore still clahu onr attention. Tmprossed with 
the need of bettfir sClioolhous'cs, he published the first edition 6f his 
important work on School ^Vavliitccturc in 1839. In the years 1840- 
1842, largely as a result of the stimulating ■advice he gave, 3,000 vol- 
umes were added to school librarids, and 100 pieces, of ’apparatus 
b&lfght for schools. Treatises were also- prepared on Slate and.Blaclc- 
board Exercises," and on Systems of Public Schools for Cities and 
Populous Villages. -Janies S. WadSworth, of Genesee, N; Y., visiteil 
his brother, Daniel, iin Hartfdrdlin Jtnierl842, and, findriig that th6 
Icgislatitre would not piiy foi* Jirirtting tliia report, paid for an edi-,, 
^tion of 30,000 copiesj vliich were gratuitously distKibt%d.“ Afliong, 
refits iwhjph BarnajL-a advocated, liut whiclkhhd'-not been 
'aeliievc^d, weroYftb abandonment of the gliarW bills and the’ toxatioh 
\o£; proj^y/ Whether .bn uQt'its owner Imd children. T|b feitYhall^ . 
wli^ schooj ^ .xpertses yero motl^ bills Jiaia s^ua^ by patents, •»- 

“waoiiftariim- activities ^ miT, ijobfairhirt h#d lifaiilrea (nto thMari^ 

lnUy<KtuBt »na moral ^ucat»l«^(f4t^nn1»^d'|aupe^^<*»*ceitt^ ttfe. toWertSafr 
""4 naturs of educatlba gtycn Jja tha- ach^f».’‘ * 

WlUaW h the hope fo.«4t»iro hpr acrrlceV aritfilWuMy J( i Slpary for 

tho tetinina of c,oal$ teaehen -is. poBiiecUbD wltli. thaVctlncalloa atAtartfoC orobaa 
eh|ldreii, • «■ 
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parents were tempt^ to keep children at homo for “ trifliilg occa- 
sions ” and that those who l>atronized private schools should not bo 
exempted from all exi^epse on behalf of the education of the poor. 
Another reform which he desired was the unipn, or at least the con- 
cert of action of spyej;al districts of a city, so'as to have one systejn of 
.studies, books, and management, a graded system being established,’ 
composed of primary schools with ffemale teachers, secondary ^hools 
with^ inale teachers, ‘and high schools with sepa^^e departinents for 
^ .boys and girls, which schools should give courses 6f instruction pre’- 
paratory to the pursuits of commerce, manufiictures, and mechanic 
a.-ts.«» , ^ . 

In general, we^mny sum up the achioveuieuts of his four vears as 
, follows: (1) He had agitated throughout the State the importance 
of improvement ofschools; (2) had revised the .school law; (.l)r*had 
done iniich to better the school architecture; (4) had emphasized the 
, importance of having profe.ssioiial teacliers j (5) had shown tjie value 

of .si hoolsupciwision; and (C) had almost created educational litcra- 
< 111*0 ill. America^ . ' . • ’ 

These are no .siirnll ‘achieveliients, and tlwre js no wonder that his 
friends jiroposed to form a private organization'and kCe]) Barnard in 
• ' secretary. AVlien John T. Norton proposed this to the 

jyiM' h. JI. Sliernian, the latter sucee-ssfiilly opposed it, saying that 
the .snpel•yi^i(m of the scliools was a State affair and ought to bc'ulider 
t<>o le^i.^lKtiire, * ' 

Four yeai'« later, when tune had enabled men to view the ^lestruc-' 
ti(.m of the, board of commissioners of common .schools with soiiio per- 
.s|mtive» Horace Miinn wrote of this blow to education thus, in the' 
Massachii.setts Coniiuon School Journal," “One only-- of the New 
, Kngland States proves riVe»ht to duty, iu this glorious 6afSe, tl*e 
. fttufe of Connecticut.-’ He proceeded to write, with high prai.se. of 
..Barnard, that ‘“jt is not extravagniit to say that, if a better man bo 
required, we iiilist wait-at least until the next generation, for a better 

one IS' not to be foijjMlTh the present.” 

. Jn Hartford t^pow(*ful voice of Horafco Buslmell* was raise<l in 
wordsoftleep rtgrebon account of Barnard’s dismissal, in n leotufe 
•> befprff the YotiHg Mon^s Insfit^fte upon ilio Edfrcatioh df tho^oA'k- 

^ tUgCtoypneof tjieneFspapoi'snom 

y -r Buslmen%pl^^ stating thh},by BiMmrfrd’s Tothc^ivl^ a-^ ' ^ 1 

^ Jiltn, alid a greatet liijtiry:td..tle StoS" 

fry - , at f .frbm. a lticrat|v« pniCes^ 
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slon and renounced the hope of a politician. No public officer that I. hare ever 
known In tbe^ State has done so much of labor and drudgery to prepare his 
field, expending at the same time more than he received and ©eeklng his reward 
In the beneficent results by which he was ever expecting to honor himself with 
the State. 

His opponents, in dismissing him, “ ceitainly could not have given 
him credit for that beneficent, that enthusiastic devotion, I may say, 
to his great objl55t, which it is the unfailing token .of an ingenious 
spirit to conceive and by. which I am sure he was actuated.”** 

Am. J. Ed., 720. 
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Chapter V. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS IN ERODE ISLAND 

( 1843 - 1849 ). 


After Riirnanrs retirement from office, he remained at homo for a 
montlis, except for a snmmer tour to the fountain heads of th« 
onnecticut River. In October, supplied xvijth letters of introduction 
from such frjtcnds Dr. E. Jarvis, ho started on an extended tour of 
the Western and Soutliern States, expeetinpr.thus to collect material 
upon eduerit lonal history. Mann had urped him to accept the princi- 
palslup of the normal school at I^xington, and Dr. Gallaudet Vas 
urgent that Barnard allow his friends to take up a subscription for 
his salary , so that his work might be continual in Connecticut, but ho 
cared to accept neither proposal.- leaving Ilaitford about tlio 20th 
of October, on the 28th he was in Buffalo, on Novemlier 10 4n Cleve- 
land, whence he traveled to Detroit. On December 14 he was in 
Columbus, Ohio, and journeyed thence to Cincinnati, Lexington, 
Frankfort, I.<ouisville, Nashville, and Vicksburg, where he 'arrived 
hebrimry 23. From Hartford, on Fobniary 14, his friend, George 
Sumner, wrote him tha’t a rumor had come that Barnard had become a 
Roman Catholic and urged him to hasten home, “ for there is another 
civic battle to be fought for aught I know, a victory, tg be won, 
and you should be hei-e to enjoy the spoils.” On the next day he wa^ 
in Jackson, and; on the 2Gth, in Natchez. New Orleans saw him on 
April' 1, Ath^s, pa., on the 22d; and, parsing through Augusta, 
Coli^bia, and Charleston, Barnard arrived at Petersburg on May C, ; 
/ at Richmond on the 9th, and at Baltimore on the 15th. Philadelphia 
and New York were visited ahd he Was in Hartford a^out the ih-^t.o£ 

Of this iourney Mayo wrote: ^ITe was everjnvhere found carefMy 
ol^tying and wisely suggesting, imd every whei^ Welcomed l>y the- 
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zfttion of the public schools of Rhoclo Island.^ Mr. Updike^was a 
raember of an old Idiodo Island family and knew the needs of his 
State. With Barnard he dre^Y up a brief act providing for the ap- 
pointment of an agent, or coinmissioiicr, to — 

aiul Oispenso, as waloly as possible, amon.u tlio people,' IvIiowUhIko of tho 
most stic?cessfiil meUuuls of arraiipinx tho st\ulies and conducting tho education 
of (Ik* young, to the end tlmt the children of (he State, who should dept*nd 
CMinmon schools, ina.\^ Iiave the bc.st edncalion that (be.so schools may be made 
t'» impart. 

llama rd was — 

averse to any law which could not«bc sustained by public oi)lnlon and all hlj? 
plaii.s <if operation WerevhastM] on the cardinal idea of ijuickeuiiig, enlightening, 
ami directing nriglit the p«>pular intelligence and feeling, by judicious legal 
oimcnneirts— as ptiblic sentiment and voluntary will not long romuiii 

in advance' of the law.® 

Mr. Updiko was a tneinbev of-tlu» State legislature and introduced 
this bill. lie also soenpod nn evening 'session of the assembly to 
hear an address by Jv.irnard on The conditions of a siiccossftd sys- 
tem of" public stduiols.’' The lull was unanimously jiassod by both 
houses and soon afterwards Barnard was invited to ‘‘tost the pnic- 
^ticnbilify of his own plirn.s of odncationul refornr’* ^ Tie doclinod, ouf 
the ground of his projected lilorhrv wnrlc. but (Jov. Jjtines Kenner 
answered him ** kt is bettor to make 1 list my than to write it,'' where- 
upon Barnard accepted tlio po.sition ofTered him. As a result, h6 
organized a sy.stom of agCm ies in tlic next four yeajs which \Yrought 
a “vevoliilion in the public opinion and tbe educational system (jif 
th^Stiite; a revolution which is without a parallel, so far as wo 
know, in llio ly.story of popular education for thoroughnc.ss, com- 
pleteness. and ijcrnianencc.” Tltc plan was in general that wlifch 
had i)Q(*n employed in ('onnoclicut, but scarce\v any opposition \Va.s 
arou-sed in Khodc Island/ahd. dnrlng Hie whoje time of his holding 
thft position, Barnard could not remetUher a single article in any ' 
newspaper “cnlcnhilod to impede th6 progress of ) 5 chool iipp{-ovc- 
piont.’’ Barpard’s plan was first to jawrtnin the local condflions 
Ahd then to arouse tho people to yefodn tliem. He endofivoml to 
shw irtcji that they bad been t5 Ob^iiice them qf tlio ad-' 

vaptages of ^ducatioiiv nnd'to induce them i^optrih'Ute mon^y fqr ^ 
object of wJiich thc^ do not confess the value,” ® His pcirsontil 

\ BariiAtdAVas p^nliarly ii^:^ 

«ec|iflhg persons of .eSrery dass wltoal^ 

an apd thatjto^ g^emai^ iij' hfe 

^ dr^, aci^ 

^ of i!b.tactc for a 
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intendent of education tltoTt any other individual with whom it has 
been my fortime to be acquainted.’** 

The problem was historically very different from that encountered 
in Connecticut. Ithode Island had been settled by pep'ple *whd denied 
that religion was a concern of the State, and in those days education 
was. so closely connected with religion that they interpreted the 
phrase “only m civil things” to exclude the support of scliools from 
the field of governmental activity. To compel a citizen to support 
^ schools, or to educate liis children, was regarded as akin to a violation 
*--of the right of freedom of conscience. Again, the leading deiiomina- 
bon in ilassachusetts and Connecticut, the Congregational, believed 
in a learned ministry, while in Rhode Island the Quakers and Bap- 
tists. which were prominent denominations, did' not emphasize this 
ule.a. Hostility to other Starts also hindered the c.stablishment of 
schools in Rhode Island. Uikil 1828, whij^ U.cre were private 
.^clmols in many places, there were no public schools outside of Provi- 
dence and, about 1835, a tlirifty old farmer is reported to have said 
that he would not contribute to a distrkt school, for “it is a Con- 
nocticut rnstom and 1 don't like it.” » Softrongvvns this hostility that 
in 1840, after Barnard had exjilained the proposed new school law 

to the legislature, the member from C is said to liave referred 

.to the provision that the towns must i-ai.se a sum by taxation to sup- 
.port schools ami to have said that “this could not be enforced ,in 

a “f the bayonet.” Some one even said to Bar- 
nard: by waste y^oiir talents ; you might as well heat a hag of wool. 

Our habits are fixed. I ou can not change them. One might as well 
tal^e a man s ox to plow his neighbor’s field as take his money to edii- 
cate^his neighbor’s son.” ><> There was the same evil of excessive sub- 
division of towns into small school districts as in Connecticut,” 
the same variety of textbooks. Sdhools outside of Providence woro 
open for barely three months in each year. Of the 21,000 children 
enrolled m the i^blic schpols,’« th<V rognlar attendapee amounted 
to only 18,50&. The idea th.^t the State was responsible for the 
education of ohildren was foreign t6 Ehbdc Isl.-pid soil.*’ The trtsk 
therefore, whidi lay before the new agenfc^wps no mean one, for li^ ' 

Md t<v>‘i«volutfOnizc th9.-pV|bHc8bnfiment of th 0 State ' > > 

BiVrnard was then 82 yt^rs o1Cpii3 was exoeptionhlly well fitted " 

for enterpme. iStewaiS^ni^ ^ 

('oKc^afo 

eduenUon, native pov^,, I 1^ Uiedavv,. 

“I**' JrtttodrtlUtorlal > 

f wcmXto ba?e b<^o hig first .^oowtlon wlthUhe State. " • v * 

'■ii Aas. J« 72o» . . % ‘ 

**^OOO^w«t4rpriT4te^»dioor^ ' 

^Uatb#% ^ 668; Qtocki^ report for 1^. ' '' 
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and the knowledge and exp^Ieace gained* from the discharge of somewhat 
ajodJar duties In his native State, as well as from travel and study abroad. 

Fii-st ‘^he worked to learn the actual conditioji of educational affairs ' 
in his own characteristic, persistent, and minute style,” to quote 
Mayo. During a year and a half this apostle of the new educational 
gospel went up and down this State into every remote corner, over 
every hill, through every valley, until it is not too much to sa3*thfa 
no man could have been ignorant of what was going on, and. teachers 
and scholars were inspired to a more earnest effort. Schooh officers 
were roused to greater activity; the people in public assemblies and 
at their own firesides were taught the new and better way. The 
concrete result of the labors of these 18 months was the act passed 
finally June 27, 1845, and which has ‘‘ continued in substance to the 
present” Barnard’s appointment was announced by Gov. Fenner 
on Dec. 6, 1843. The State was so small that if it moved nt all it 
was bound to move all together, but the time was a difficult one, for 
the aftermath of the Dorr Kebellion of the prevbius year was still 
evident. Elisha B. Potter wrote, over 20 years later, that though 
Barnard ^Yas in the State during “ a time of intense political excite- 
inent,' all harmonized when working under his enthusiastic and 
unselfish leadership.” Six months after he took office, on June 23, 
1844, Horace Mann wrote Barnard from Wrcntheni, Mass., concern-' 
ing the Rhode Island school law’, wliich Barnard was already ^ 
' framing! 


I think ibe plan an admirable on4. Its principal features are also excellent 
Its mliiov details must, of course, be so frametl as to CQrresimnd with the habits 
of the piopld and the requlremeuts of the laws on klrulre<i subjects. Of these, 
a-stranger c^ not judge.' I see nothing exceptionable In them. 

Mann fell t^at care must be tak^n that no wligious narrow'ness en- 
ter in, and in conclusion, ho wrote: “If Rhode Island passes that bill, 
she will hpe one of the best systems public instruction in the 
wbrldy and in one ’gienen^tion it will regenerate tive mass of her 
people.” The ’bill, retaining the useful features of the old law, wjis 
Introduced into the general assemblj^in session May,, 1844, and, wherf 
reported td tko house from the conunittee in June, was printed 
ivnd discossed, ^hb parovisions were explained Sy^Bamard before a 
convention of the two houses, quesljons w’ei'e ansvjtet^^ and "ai^ 
Ihe liill roceiyed 0x0 feimo^ Ixunlaimpps ‘vote ^ the, hause. 

l^e innate de^brred, action,, but the^ vyith 

remarks^ 

tpwn^ lep 

thi^jnt^adueed lu tfe ‘‘a fomiliair^xposi- 

^ itsi^ :diB5oultiiw of the Whool 
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committees,” ^nd the bill passed by a large majority and with few 
modifications. The law went into force on November 1, and through 
circulars, addresses, etc., Barnard tried to make the transition easy. 
After nine months’ experience of the system, in 1846, Barnard called 
convention of county inspectors, town commissioners, and school 
district trustees to meet in Providence. There all difficulties were 
discussed, with the proper forms of proceeding from the first or- 
pmization of a district; and the results were printed in a pamphlet, 
together with further reflections upon the subject. 

After a year’s work in the State, at Barnard’s sijggestion the 
Bhode Island Institute of Instruction w’as organized. A prelim- 
in^^ry meeting was held in the city council chambers at Providence 
on December 23, 1844, and a committee, then appointed, reported' to 
a second meeting on January 21. 1845, recommending the establish* 
nicnt of the institute. Barnard then spoke on the neeessity of asso- 
ciated and cooperative methods. Frequent meetings must be held, 
and public opinion enlightened if wise arid liberal measures are to 
be adopted. The j)iib]ic pre^ must advocMite the desired reforms. 
Tracts must be printed and circulated. ArrangementvS had been made 
to add an educational supplement to the almanacs sold in Bliode 
Island. County teachers’ institutes had been planned, as had been 
a 'State normal school. Public libraries and lecture courses Averc also 
included in the scheme. *Meetings were held very frequently durifig 
the succeeding month?, with papers and discussions upon such sub- 
jects as female teachers, gi-adation of schools, town libraries, punc- 
tuality, the educational needs of Rhode Island, evils of a misdirected 
etlncation. After the first few months fewer meetings were held, 
but throughout Barnard’s adminrstration the institute met every 
Jannnrv to discuss the progress and condition of education in the 
State. When Mr. Updike heard that Barnard thought of leaving 
^nO State, after the passage of tlie act^f 1845, he protested, sayihg ; 
“ You mu^t keep at our head, direct our movements; on your accopt- 
ance depends the destiny of the school prQgi:0ss of Rhoefe lalMid.*" 
Barnfttd stR^^ed and spent four jiidre yenrs in the State,. They Were 
bn?y years. He was editing tlic Journal the Rhode Island 
stitnte of Instrubtion ,(VbL IIJ cbnsistg of his fof^l9.481 and 

preparing g ^ries of Educatronal Tract^i? WoU. as a 

K(^rmal $cEq6TTs in States ah^ fim^p^^;and[ 

pOrtant §po 6n School 

in sike from room' 

"■^14 Am- ^ . . - ’ - ■ 

^Tb^liobje^i Educatlondn th« Uoit^ E^ucatioji jn reUtlpn to 

and crlffl« ; iteKpoI system 
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to eiglit, accoiiimoduting 240 cliildi-Qn, discussing errors in planning 
schools, and the true principles of constructing them, the b^t meth- 
ods of seating, ventilating, and heating schools, the besl school 
iuul gymnastic apparatus, suitable titles of books for school, refer- 
ence, and educational libraries. Hints as to classification of schoois, 
examples of, dedicatory exercises, and rules for the care and preserva- 
tion of .schoolhoiises are all given.*' 

■ Diiritig Ihirnard’s term of ofiice mucli was done toward providing 

, new and attractive schoolhoiiseq for. Rhode Island.** The atteutiou 
of })areiits and school officers was called to tlic connection l^ctaeeiT 
goodVlioolhoiises and good .schools and to the “ immense injury done 
to. the comfort and health of children by the common neglect of the 
vent Hat ion, temperature, and furniture of schoolrooms.” Six thousand 
linmphlets containing plans of schoolhoiisc.s were distributed. Wo- 
, tailed plans v»ere gratuitously furnished builders of schoolhoiise.s. 
Barnard endeavored to secure the erection of at l»ist one moilel 
schoolhou.se in each county and. to in’tcre.st men of wealth and intelli- 
gence in the building of S(;hoolhouse.s.*-The school commissioners 
, wci-e in.structed not to give public money to ilistricts whos« houses 
W(>re. not suitable. As a result Rhode Island was said to have more 
good and fewer p(ihr sdioolhonses in proportion to the whole number 
than any other .State. -The school term wa.s lengthened, and some- 
• thing was done toward aiiginenting school attendance, especially - 
among young children and girls over 12. Schools were better gradeil 

and 100 primary schools were placed under women teachers. A few 

high schools were oi'ganizod. The course of instruction vyas made 
inoro thorough, practical, and complete. Mn.sic, linear drawing, 
composition, and mathematics n.s applied to practical life wci'c intro- . 
diice.iT into many, school^,, and all studies were taught tiftcr better, 
methods from better books. In man>’ school^ blackboards had been 
.• introduced. Outline maps and. globes were also frequently to bo 
^ . found. .Uniforih’textbooks had been introduced into 22 town.s, and 
, . in 18. of thesej . through copperatro the department, at red need 
; ^ - prices. . Thcro had come to be; a more extensive and permanent cm- • 
M ’'V'elTfiuaUfie(Ttcachprs..: R^ to. 

' T'T. '* -hefore enter^ on teaching,; and iri o^no j'^ar I25‘per^h.¥.; ' 

I*ciected who won If I Im vW ^ ’ . 
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sicleration of educational topics. Over 30 good volumes on the 
thfoi*y and practice of teaching had been brought within reach of 
.every .teacher. The introduction of female teachers had improved 
discipline, moral influences, and manners. Better |nen had been se- 
( nred as school commissioners, and they supervised the schools more 
eniciently. Bef()ro Barnard came not a town or a school society in 
the State raised a tax for schools, and the cityutftx* amourfted 
to so, 000 only. In 184G, for tlio first time in the history of tlic State, 
every to\p voted and collected a school tax, and in 1847 the aggre- 
gate amount raised hy the town tax to pay tenchei’S was nearly twice 
that paid from the general treasury. On December 12, 1845, W. H, 
Mclies, a proniiiK^nt New England teaclier,^^ wrote from Andover to 
tile Bo£?(on Traveller that Rhode Island tad completely reorganized 
its system of public schools and incorporated with it the best features 
of other States.'^ At the same time he wrote Barnard that: 

Tradiors* institutes, ns or;:nnizoU and ronductcMl hy you in IlluxU' Tslnml, neh 
inc ;\t <mro tipon tonclicrs. sr*lmol ofTlccrs. and parents, oii. the homo, and the 
sdiotil, is (sic) n new avonoy in iooal sciifHil worknnd professional improvomont. 
'^our !nstitiiTr^4iift tlic idnrea whore lield In n rod hot plow. Your sopnrntlon of 
practlrnl professional work with teachers, in your day sessions, from popular 
fl<ldros.sos to parents and the puhlic penernlly in the evening is most Judirlous. 



t 



A beginning had been made in tlie cstablisbment. of libraries and 
poimiai- iectiiros.' In 2!) of (be 32 towns of the State a library of at 
least 500 volumes had been establisivod, and 17' courses of lectures bad' 
‘‘already awakened a spirit of reading, disseminating much useful 
infiuimition on subjects of practieal importanoo, suggested topics, 
and jini'i-oved the whole tone of coin ersalion, and brought people of 
widely ilillering sentiments nnd habits to a common source of enjoy- 
inent.” -‘ Tln.iigh apathy had heen dispelled,' Ilaniard never, felt 
«itisfied. Imt eonsidered that piafiy things yet needed to he done. All 
children must be brought into the schools. ‘Unsliuitions of indii.stry 
and reform for vagrant childrei\ and juvenile criminals, nui.st bo 
cjjpibli.shed.'’ The tdiicntion of girls had. been neglecttd. -dlnrnard 
urged that, “if you can educate only one sq.\, the ftninle ehildyen 
.should have the pveietence, that cverjf home '.shall have an ediicatied 
ahotlief/' Public Ubraties must be encoiiragcd,=^ “Introduce iijto 
pv^ciy towii and e,vcry family t)ie giViat and^tli^good of all ]^skti|ije 
of thi.s apd otlSm- CDtUittite? by means of Iibrarii§_^p>^^^^ 

.selected bpok$.’j ; lie wished |lbode Isdandto ‘‘pVovddo ftm tlie 
sTonjil training' the employments ccgipmi^ 

aaticn of teachers^ tlnd capecinlly p| ^female teacHe|^ for upoA tboir, 
agency m'ust i^y of mamiers, !mral^"agd Intel-' 

67 Ncryi^^Am; n^v. r 240-240^ 1848, wrow^; Ip'hU article 
on the !*.Commoii Schoot In Ulit^c IsUnd," tbat Ibis Stiife jitl» Connectletit ti^^ulattoia 
' *1 Am. i.~fid.V73<K' ' ' 
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lectua] culture.” He wished to see n liigh school established in every 
town; and scholai^ships for young men to be estubiished in the county 
seminaries, or in Brown University. While thus in the middle of his ’ 
useful career his health failed him, and he resigned on Januai'y 25, 
The legislature asked him to make an oi’al communication to 
them in joint convention on the condition and improvement of the 
public schopls.^^ He did so, and the Providence Journal wrote that 
his address was ‘‘most elocpient and Impi'essivc, and was lij^tened to 
for nearly two hours almost breathless attention.” The legisla- 
ture resolved unaninionsly tiuit Barnard be thanked for the “able, 
faithful, and judicious manner in which he fulfilled his office.”*® 

On January 30 a silver pitcher was presented him by the teachers of 
the State,^® In Barnard’s reply he stated that — ► 

T lie cause of true education, of ^ic complete cOiu ation every liiunnn 
bcinj:, without rc;riml to tli(» nccl dents of birth ov fortune, is worthy of tiio 
concentration of all our powers and, if need bo. of any sacrifice of lime, money, < 
ami labor .we may Uo called upon to make in its holmif. Kver.shice the Great 
Teacher condescended to dwell aniunp: men, the progress of this caus'e has been 
upward and onward, ami its final triumph has been longeil foc'^niul prayed for 
inul beilovetl in Irj* every fiovor of his race. The cause of education sKall put 
fall, u!des.s all ^ laws which have heretofore govoVned the progress of society 
slmll ceasa to ^nite and Clirl.siiunity .shall prove to be n fid>le aiuUlberty a 
•<1 renin. 








The Rhode Tshind Institute of Instruction, on February 5, unani- 
mously voted to c.xprcss to Barnard their )iigh sense of appreciation 
of his labors.®® Testimonials abound as to the value of Barnard’s 
service to Rhode Island. Horace Mann, in 1850, said that his work 
there was “the gicatcst legacy he had \»ft to American educators, 
tlic best working model of school agitgition and legal organization 
for the schools of the whole cotintry.”®^ 

A year earlier, Wayland, in Augtist, 1855,' had told the ArricrTcan 
Institute of Instruction that the estahlisliinent of gradation in 
schools and the improvement in .schoolliouscs, in th^ last* qu^irter 
pentiuy, wore to be ascribed more to the labors of Rcimard than to 
nny other cutu^.’- The lesults ot his work might be {discovered in 
almost evdi;y town in jCprtnccticut aitd .Rhoi^e Islafid. Rev/ M., Stone 
\^rote of the AVork in Alia f ftsliion : . ^ ' • 

D^riug pre ftve prevjope to Bacpatd’s resignation fliore timn 1,100 

'^hooli, at ^ Atp\vu|j^ lot H<ldre«i^' \yere 
-pud ftfty^^^ fareeypgA tire , (lay 



^ .. 

"1« thfi| th^ adUreiiB referi^ Te M tfa^log be<>p. giren on Jam 20, 
ftboite Island jloatgute .of JnaU^cUoft^'' W Att, J. Ed:, GOl, 

» Nortoii, Cohn:* Quafi, I2l ' ' ' ; ' ^ 

, »i>m. 
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of 100 throiiprh two evenlnRs and atoay, 50 through two days and throe 
evonlrigs, and 12, Inciiidlng toachers’ wstltutes, through' the entire week. In ^ 
nddttlon to this class of meetings and addresses, upward of 200 meetings of 
teachers and pji rents were held ^or lectures and dlscussldns on improved 
methods of teaching and for public exhibitions or examinations of schools. In 
addition to all this, more than 1G,000 educational pamphlets and tracts were 
dl.^tribnted gniKiltohsly through tlie State and upward of 1,200 bound volumes 
<»n poaching wore purchnsed by the tenchei^;, or addwl to public or private 
libraries. ’ , 

, Rev. S. J. May, writing a sketch of Cyrus Pierce, a mutual friend, 
in Barnards American Educational Biography (p. 421), said that 
Barnard “ framed and set in operation the excellent school system of 
Kliode Island and has done more than anybody else to regenerate the 
school system of Connecticut.’’ Ills “ knowledge of tlic history of 
this revival of education” was, ^crefore, “more extensive and 
tliorough ” and his “ judgment of its causes and effects is more to be 
relied on than that of any otlujr man.” 

Similar testimony has come from later writers. Boone®*' state4, 
that “in magnitude and detail, in permanency of result and general 
cooperation, Barnard’s work in Rhode Island was — 

senn'oly spcond to that of Horace Mann -In MnsBncluisettf^ 'It Is not extrava- 
gant to say that the services of Mr. Mann In Massnchusett.s and Mr. Barnard 
in IUkkIo Island and Connecticut have been the models, In comprGhenslvone.s8, 
system, and general spirit, of inost of the inspections and oversight of State 
pchools of the United States for nearly 50 .years. 


Tlie State which he liad benefited remembered him. In 1888 Gov. 
Taft recommended in a message to the general assembly that a set of 
the Ameuican Journal of Education be placed in each public library 
within the'State, and continued that; 

» f 

In reviewing the history of odiicution in Uhotlc Island I have been Im- 
pressed anew -with the sense of tRc groat indebte<lnoss of the State to Jhe 
Hon*. Henry Barnard, IX. I>. It Is not too mUch to say^thut no one ever 
did so^ muchjfor the cause of poi)ulnr educa'tion in this State ns he. He 
gave to It time, enthusiasm, and Intelligence, and also lurgeljj^of his menhg. 


Mr. John. H. Stiness, ip an ^iddress at the oiAebration of tho 
sevenly-fifth anniversary of the Rhode Island ^sfOri^al SoGiety^^n 
ISO?, aaicl of Bafnnrd that -‘to him more than to any |^other} oho 
jpe^ok do owe the .excellence and eificihr^y of 

4n tlie’^samp year Ae Tlio^^ " 

i^^staik Gfeur^h Id Bh^e Islan^ boro ^ 

sthte. Ms e^peelgi 

HiUw as he ga^ |ur >yhk ios^' 

^iiiinUnlDr.^th Mf Hfi war 
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fairly roprosentcd the •nunicricaJ inujority |)f ..the people^’’ As a 
r‘<ult of tins report the office of 'State superintendent of ediicnl ion 
w:is created, and its duties were given 1o the conunissioner of the 
" sctiool fund. 

In 1839 agitation began in Ilavtforil Avilh reference to the trans- 
formation <>f tlio old llfTOkiivs Graiunuu* School into a town high 
school."* Barnard caineV^ Hartford ifi August, 1S45, to attend a 
nicef ing of the Aniericau mtkme of InsI ruction, of wliich he wah 
a director, and delivered a Iccturi bcff>ro that body. At tiuit'tiine. 
he intoiT.stcd ill the higli-school p/oject IMr. James M.Bimce, a pro- 
perou^ and public-spirited merchant. Barnard piado five visits lo 
, Hart ford in thp uc.xt year and n half, during whidi visits ho con* 
ferred with Mr. Bunco and other persons interested in this, matter. 
|n the autumn of 1815 « Mr. Jlunce We Barnard, askfng him to 
iHiirn to Connef^tieu^ imder ii. pledge!^ pecuniary and personal 
cWperation from himself and olliors/’ on tell us, at least, how lo 
Vi'vivo educational interest.’’ wliich the ‘‘ disasti'ons legislation ” of 
l.rl2 had ‘‘ ahnost cxtingiiished.’’ 

iBarnard ropMM that he could not leave Bliodc I.daird. but advised 
t.iie establishment of a liigh school hi Hartford aiul tjio placiag of all 
tlir scl^ols.in tlie city under Si board of education, acting Ihrough 
a superintendent. To prepare for the revival of interest, he sug- . 
gektiMl.a teachers’ institute.. The people of ("onnocticui mUst bo 
a 1 bused to the eonseiousn(*.ss fluit tlieii' scIhk)!^ i^eedod inipro.\*cnicnt. 

I Ii\ continued : • - 


I shall liviv work gut iny iiljin sdioul hunrovvim*ut, hy odikNitiii^ the nuMIo 
mnnlup to the a^)roiiatlort i»f tho no<vss;iry. comUliou.s of a siuve.ssfwl s\*stcinof 
niibllc schools, choap'oiioiiffh Tor tin* 


cUIzcTtH, mill, at the same Uni 
a system — teachers, ofUcei's. 


trai|^ j 
iml parei 


poorest and ;rood enoujrh for the h(‘st 
^the HKonts ill the ml ihini stratum of surh' 
parents. 1t will take tlino and nvork, but 1 
. Imve Ki-liooieT} myMf to ami to wait. The, work to bo done irere is 

surwlantially the woHr which tel s Iw dune in Coimectieut aiul every otlui-^ 
trthlia tuust'hc ^UJ}{jk{riu'iJ an io af1 the ilciuih uf tile - 

the Indispensable features of il s^iioul tife Tpqnjsltcs of n ?ood s^'hoollionse, 
the necessity of rei^iday and puiytiinl attendance.^ tho prh|)eu ef 

and children* Into tire ^hoola -of different grades/ iiad the eliissUlenthMr 
OMvery ^hool of any gmUg, aui) n^gve alibis tp Ui6 quoLities nml quaiijtitdib^n 
oj! good tphchdrs ^(1 hQw to selcfct, train* .n^lnilil:pv4 Bieni, ‘.niia Ui 

luAke the pioM qf suph y,ouii^ tuen add young Ayoiticn usSviU, uiitli puhlJo 
‘Oliinipn i» made m wldmqt (ltit 

khowl^ge any icalnln^ abR^ntlci-shlp 

qrgnhlxhi^ a aiid goye^h{n^ ttigi' 


' «nd ^ 

nwajris,<ff jjnproyjhiithe 


tol^ffpr a 
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common schools of Connecticut, with measures which can be adopted 
by a voluntary association to improve the coininoVi* schools.” Tlie 
prize was won by the essay written by Eev. Noah Porter, jf., then a 
young clergyman settled over the Congiegational* Church in Farm- 
ington, later to be known as tlie distinguished philosopher and the 
well-beloved president of Yale College.*® PoilerMfgcd the establish- 
ment of teachers’ institutes, thorough supervision of schools, opening 
of a normal school, better salaries for teachers, consolidation of 
"^'sclmols, institution of high schools, the taxation of the property of 
the whole community for the support of public education, and the 
withholding of aid from the State school fund from every school 
society wliich did. not raise a tjx. Afl these measures had been 
advocated by Barnard, and he I'ejoiccd to reyho Porter’s appdkl 
that an effort be put forth to do iiway with the present educational 
depression, induce Connecticut to be true to herself, and revive her 
ancient glory,®^ * ' * 

Bunee printed and circulated tliis* e^ay and also 5,000 copies of 
cme'by Barnard entitled: ^^Considerations on a Public High School 
in Hartford.”** The educational interests of the State were center- 
ing in Hailford.*® In 184G a convention of 250 teachers met there, 
having been organized by Rev. Merritt Riclmrdson, of Plyitioutii, 
Conn. , In FebniaiV and Marcli, 1847, ParnarJ spent four weeks in 
Hartford during the cami>{iign, ended on Mijrch 8, in the elwti^n, 
at which it was decided to establish the high school.*® In order'to 
influence tha vote, 'he lectured on Our city and our duties to its 
past, present, apd futu^je” before the Young Men’s Institute; pre- 
senting the eJaiims of the Connecticut Historical Society, wliich had 
i*^ntly gained possession of Dr. Robbins’s libi*ary, and of A rOral 


cemeterv, as duties to the past; a liberal and compiThensive system 
of eduerftion as the chief duty toward the present; and precaution 
against limitations in endowments .and institution.s, jto prevent , them 
from ^4japting themselves to altered and changing eircflinstanccs pf 
It p^ogi^sive 4ige and country, a& the diiof duty toward the j[uture. 

WhenL^ie new high school was opened, it was fitting to invite 
]D(arnardio deliver anaddces$:-ne acceptetl an4- what he said ihere, 
pn'Becember 1847, he^t•epeate3 nine yeai*s nflerWiudSRt tiio opeil-^ 
<ipg of the hew sdiwl 'm5ghi4SO^^ 
;^pr the pro^em^odf^^h^^ cdqcatio^ 

jnftst he ^th^umder or the “ Thei^ cap ;^pt bej 

theue ney?r.ha3 becn,iths^®ciei)^^^ instftrction'^0^ 
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in science, but must not ignore the studies apparently less practical, 
such as mathematics and the classics — 


Mliich, the gathered experience of siiccessivo generations of teachers, ami the 
profou nd s! study of the rofinirenionts c^f the mind of youth, and" the disd- 
pliiiary and informing capabilities of thoMlifTcrent kinds of knowlctige, have 
settUnl to be the best, altbougli not, as I bold, the only 'basis of a truly liberal 
srheine of general or professional oilucation. I do not believe that any 
amount of applied science, and the largest amount practicable should* be taught 
in (his and the other institutions^ oT liiglior learnhig; or that *hny attention 
hieli may be bestowed on the English language only, and" whatever else Is I 

inught or omitted, the English language ami literature ^houU! ever hold a 
prominent, the prominent, place in the actual aiins and results j)f your sclieme 
(»f study, can ever train the tiiree groat faculties of reason, memory* and 
iiiingimition to their full, natural, ami barmoiuous development, • j 


lie also,urji;ed that the course of study should deal witluthe phe- 
nomena and duties of everyday life, that women be used us teachers, 
ami that the cooperation all the community be sought, ‘to tlie. end 
that there might be secured the free struggle of children and youth, 
of the same age, of both sexes, and of every condition, for the mastoi'S 
of the same knowledge, and the acquisition of the same mental habits 
in their^ classrooms under accomplished teachers/’ 

AVhitffin Rhode Island,^- Barnard als5;^aidcd greatly Mr. Seth P. 
Boers in the preparation of hi§ four annual roporfs as superintendent 
of the common schools of Connecticut under the act of 1845, as ^^•ell 
ns- in the preparation o^circulars relating to returns from schools. 
Ijv the second report, that for 1840, vras Contained a recommenda- 
tion that teachers* institutes be held. In October, such an institute 
was held in Hartford and was addressed by Rev. Drs. Gallnudet, 
IIa.wes< and BushiuJl, and Messrs. AV. A. ^ilcott, J. Olncy, D, N. 
•Camp, Rev, M. Richardson, N. L. Gallup, an^ J, E. Lovell’ Other 
instiUrt-eS were bel?in the spring 0^^1847, a’nd, ur May of tlwt ycar^ 
Die Icgii^lntiiirc authorized the holding of nt least two schools for 
teachers in each county j heUveen* September 15 and October Si,* for 
‘*lhc purppse,o£ instrlictiou in thp.best modes o^goveming and teach- 
ing our coimnon schools.” Sixteen coftnty instltlltesywere then helcl,^ 
jn 181 8,^ after a "renewed rccommenflatfon, a^periVianent pfoc- 





tlifv. ijicbtlng off Aniegigj^^ |n|tr^clfon oM leeturo 
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th^Xfeto on the clifficultiw attending common schools and thmr rem- 
edfics. In that sumo year II, S. liandall wrote him admiring^ of his 
power of reading aloud from Coleridge’s translation or^Vallen- 
stein. _In 184G he was suddenly asked, 'five days before commence- ' 
ment, to deliver the B K address at Yale. He retired to Point 
Judith Lighthouse, aikl wyote a skeleton of the address which he suc- 
cessfully delivered. When the American' Institute of Instruction 
met at Plynionth, Mass., in the same sumtj'ier.diS was present and 
guve'^an address upon “The- obligation of tdwns to elevate the char- 
, ucter of the scjuyil.s.” In the autumn of that year he took a western 
. tour of five weeks for his health, since he always found it ditlh'ult to 
work with moderation)' Availing himself of this' opportunity to 
extend his ednc.ational pVof>aganda, he delivered addre.sses” at 
^ Chicago. Alilwnukee,' Jhidison, Anh,.:i.rbor, Detroit, Saiuln.sky, Cleve- 
land, Coliinibiis. and CinOiiinatd'. Of this and other' earl^ioiinicy- 
I ings of iBarnard, Mayo wrote:** 

He \va.s, pcrlmps. tlie lirst of our eminent iimtliern cilnciilors. >of tlie in'.my ' 
who were called to tpe iiiiiiKiaonient of soiKliern tsJuenlloiial feumliitien.s. to 
v.sit that .scelloii of the IJiiihn ti.s an advoeiito of wlmt 1ms slmv liecoine in 
fact, lliontfh ii„| In letml ferni. on'r Amerlenn s.vsteni of?eoim»ou scIioi’Ir. for 
all classes ami eomlitioMS of llH•■l),'ople. • • • . ills oni ly .'xcvrsloiis tlinm;;l> 

. the \Ve;j/ern .Slalos, then ex|)eiMineiitliig on tlielr prevsent sysiejus of piihlio 
liistifutloiis. hiHl enl.'iiMted Ills ideas nf the' |iossll)illties of tlio cotiimon sch(«»l» 

Ni the most original of oiir Anicrlnin iU'\vv<lDjtnr(nn*s. * ‘ 

This tour had inonienloii.s icsults for him; for, during it ho mot 
his future wife. The .slory ctin not he hotter told than in the words 
of his daughter, Miss Josephine E. Barnard, contained' in a letter 
written on May 1.'), 1915: ‘ ‘ 


4 •. 

My uioilioCs nialdoa^ name was .losciiliine.l'csiioyers, nml my father 'met her 
. in liclrolt, .when on n \Sslt to his elaasmato, Mr. (afrcrwnrds Gonernl) Alpheus 
Wllllnma. Tlie very he arrived Mr, Wllllnnm urKOil Iihu to go with him 
to the weddfiig of a f|rfoo<l. Wiy father pletidcd fattgtie after Ills long Journey 
and excused hlfii,setf. VYoh'II i«* sorry If you don’t go,” anyg ■Wlllhuus, “ there 
vT? ia going to^lW oB. awfully rrclty' hridesmald,” iiiul lie Went, to his everlasting 
bfeasing. Aly graiulfathfer^ Veier Desnoyers, Was .sent away frojn Paris Jn 179(y- 
.tp escaK' tlie copsiTlptfon. Ulk faUicr, Jean ChnrU-ii r>csnoycr«,’ was a raolhlier ' 

® Allg Natfoimle^^^ jmalnllloh de Henri Quiitiui'^Iuliret; 1780, ttna Ids * 

g v .breyetv^ifles that tje Rervea,^'* avet toules lessjuaJlhetn’mt dlgnc ditoyen.”' 

- ,y.j A'ev^}k^f>s8,,-he sepms ^d lioye thouitht ffranre cp pooP^itc^ 18rye.ai^ 
old BOB; mi^Bbu^ght fpr^ttm ah interest In SclotO G«h and seutiilnt*"^^^ 
wRtire |ie arrive at itnvreyde « 

Oiij’s. ; On iMdlngj the- .(.^ttlers) dlreplly . 

_ -Whl^lt VaS;»hI^.S 5 d tpdlJO;w|thln ftp^inpnt^;’s donxnint^,^^^ . 

title d^s ^«te worthless’ t!pinp(yiy4Bile!i .ctihrely^ -and the: 

?*^t was ultimately bro,kea yojahg pesnoyVrs 'i 

' ariny, oa^ it* way tjt Uw NurthwsSBlsto.l^Mtltoty. ;?flo-arrlved Ini^ 

*' JBne,.17 8e,. an<t, after ’tmejjtrugytng jfo^.b^ a wi«!eaafui‘nicrchnnt 
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nnd a prominent member of tbe prosperous community. He murriod a French 
OaiuHlian,' Miss Marie I^uiso GobiellQ, and my mother was thfe youngest of 
V2 children. > . 

On Sepfeinber 6, 1§47, Biiniard returned to Detroit to marry Miss - 
Desnoyei's and spent his honeymooii with her at Saratoga Springs. 
1'liis marriage^ betw^^dii a French Roman Catholic and a Connecticut 
INiritan, turned out to bo\a most happy one. Five children were 
born to thorn, of whom two unmarried (laughter^ alone survive. The’ 
onl^'- son, Henry D. Barnard, after studying at Heidelberg, returned 
’to America,* and settled in the practice of law at Detroit. He had 
liru* prospects, and entering local politics was chosen president of 
the city council, but diecl in 1884 at the e4irly age of 32, leaving a 
widow and an infant daughter. Mi*s. Barnard was an invalid for ^ 
the last 20 years of her life and died in 1891. In writing a note of 
sympathy to the bereaved husband, Mfes Emily V. Mason, who had 
Ivon an early friend in Detroit of Mrs. Barnard, reinfirked upon 
Iior purity and goodness, her refusal to dance, her delicacy which 
ItMl her to refuse ever to wear a low-necked dress, and thfe ‘‘ simplicity 
. and modesty with which she met your poetic courtship.^ 
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hen Barnard rosi^noll his position in 1810, -a printed circular 
was sentto a number of persons, proposing that a professorship of 
popular education be established in ttic department of philosophy 
and the »arts in Yale College and that Barnard be selected to fill the 
chair, ^ a selection to \vhuh the iiresidcnt and prudential committee 
of tjie college had agreed.* If called to the chair, he was expected 
to deliver a brief anmial course of lectures, to which airsiiital)lc per- 
son.s should l>e adinittcnl, cither gratuitously dr for a very low fee. 
This course would bcnetil the student and bring to New Haven a 
large ninnbcr of persons from many Statcs'of the Union, intending 
to embrace a full cours| of classical education.” The, circular stated 
that: 


)rntm 


• The vsinlHlslmient of snch luofossorsliins In <iur oolloires will tend to jrive 
tlioni ni siiotaror liold on tUe jutpular lulml, will unite our hi;;Uoi* and lower 
(‘♦lucnlloiml Institutions by a slronKcr and more aetivo ^yinpatliy, aflil will lielp 
to coifvert our prosont varliuis ami sometimes oonUlrlfn;' modes of Instruction 
^Into a uniform uml ollident system. 

Xothing.came pf^thc inovcinent, UoAvover. About this tilde Bar- 
nai^declliuxl professoi'ships of history and English litenUure a*nd. 
or\^Layn and Gfgl'k in two colleges, and school superintendencies in 
BoXton, New Y"ork, Cincinnati, and New Orleans.* (lov. Scwtuxl 
andWhers suggested ® that he travel throngit the countr/ aiuf de- 
liver Addresses so as to elevate the public sentiinent as to education.* 

AyaV pni.sident of the Unh'orsitics of Indiana find of 
fgitn, aiwl had J*csolvc(I to jiccopt thoJ;\ttor pofdtion wh^ an ^accident 
clitisod by a r«na\va)j hdi’Se’^i^ipaircd Kis health for tho tinxb-^o tlud 
reyh^hi^b the phtrt.^ Qn Dctobei\ IT, iSMV jl 
cohv^ntion of *the ^aends^ flif cohmion schools, was hold 4t . 

- .11^- “ -- 7 ^. ~ 

ijiriu Krr ‘jn tlie4alj§; ^ 

MeiAOflrtlsohEmfniinC Ynltf Menr h p. 26 ^l l ^ i ^ 

irgJ'-iC '** ' ' v . ■ :;%r- 

< It> Is IQ StatM And doUvored 

IcctuiTR io&50 ‘ ^ 

»X‘Aro, J. Bd,^:t3R^w.. • > 

... •UciKptCompiU. of Kd., 1002^ I, p. S04. ... ' 
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Wnladolphin, Tlio Call for tlic inoeting was signed Bisliop Alonzo 
Pblter, Horace Mann, ^\ho presided over the meeting, Barnard, and 
3r others. Banwrd was appointed chairman of the business com- > 
niittce. and as ‘such reported a resolution, ^Ybich ^Yas adopted, that a 
'committee of fi^c be a])pointCd to prepare a memorial to Congress 
^iski’ng the “establishment of a Inueau in the home department for 
obtaining and publishing annually statistical information ih regard 
to ))iiblic education in the United States.” As chairman of the 
l usUiess committee he also proposed* * 10 topics for consideration, 
'•relating to the organization and administration of a system 'of- 
j)ul)lie ins.truetion, ada])ted to different. sect ions of the United States,”^ 
and as chairman of otltcr committees he had the tasks |^iven him of 
j)n‘parii>g miles whicTi ought to regulate the future legislation of 
♦States and towns conc(^rning the formation of school districts and 
“a' digest of the school system .a'nd edueational systems of the sev- 
eral Stated” * ^ 

At the second convention, held in riiihulclphia on August .2^,'' 
1850, Barnard again served on the business committee and reported 
that dnring'thc past decade lip liad collected more than l.flOO docu- 
ments for tifc purpose of preparing a liistory of education. in the 
United Slated, upon which lie would jiresent a report laten®*” Dr. 
Barnard made a ])aitial report in Angn>t, 1851, to the third conven- 
tion, held in Cleveland, at Avhiclidiinc the. convention organized itself 
into tlie AiOerican Association for the Advancement of rhlucation. 
iBarnai'd was made a member of the standing committee and chair- 
> man of a coinuSttcc to rei)ort upon ^thc value of education to-'tho 
industrial interests of the country.” He was also asked to^append 
to the published proceedings a “conden.sed fonn of the statistics 
which^i?lwis collected in regard to systems of education in different 
States.”^ It was i)eforc this association in f854 that, after speiUung • 
of the Kducatioilal Exhibition irl Ivondon, wbich ho had recently 
visifed, he laid oht tluv^PIan of a Central Agency for Education,^ - 
witlv a paid secretary, a journal, a library of 32* volu^ias,^ including ^ 
a history of national, education ifl tho^Umted States^ and iffi edffpa- 
tioivnl exchange betAyc^n literary in&tituti^^ in tliis and oUioy eonn- t 
tries,'' A yooi* Intgy ho pi^csided at tlm 'X^w York n’li^ctin^ the, ^ 
ps^itttlon^ op accmint bf lack, of fufffls, deCisi^ 
a#Q .« ji 

.upoo “The ltt«tltutc a rol«f>rp‘0 “tye have "" 

• In. Sir. Parntt'*’* to of cdijcntton and that wc h(m. 

fvrr.v^fdjvlthii^twir A , ^ 

' t^hlwikidy ofriocators was lAismS N<illana! T^nchora* A^aoclatloo In 1850. , 

• ud». ot Ur 8, eototola. ofiEds40Q2, i; p. 805; i Am.3,."^^ 
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^Vo come upon notices of other of Ihtrniinl’s luldrcsscs from tiiiio 
to time. Ill 1851 ho spoke on Profjiess of ii Quarter Century, be- 
fore tlie Aiiicriciui Institute of lustvnctioii at Xorthamptuii, Mass., 
liiul on October 10 he addiessed the Connecticiit State Teiicliers’ 
Association, nt M'a.shington,® and, praising tlic society of New Pres- 
ton ill that town, »i)oke of tlie great men wlio came tliencc. This 
meeting was the first of a series, at each of wliicli Ibiniard spol<e 
for two Ijours. On October 14, at t'olchester, his subject was the 
oleuioiits of a good system of public schools; on October 21. at Ksse.\, 
'he. praised the conditions at Deep Piver.andpleplored tlie laclcof 
intere.st in Esse.x; on October 21, at Norwalk, he spoke on the giada- 
bioii of schools. Later meetings were those at Ola.stenhiiFy. on t)c- 
tober 28, and Ashford on Octolier 29. -a'he elemenVs he touched aixm 
in his Colchestei-siieech weie: (1) A good school law; (2) a guild 
schoolhonse:.(3) imnetu.-^l and regular atfendauce; (4) a giKid chii^si’- 
fication of .Schoo.ls; (5^ a good course of study; (0) a good serie.s of 
textlwok.^; • (7) a good teacher; (8) a good coinniitteeinan ; (9) a 
good parent; atid ( 10 ) a good district dr soeiel v. 

In 18.>3, at the Centennial iiniver^ry of^the Ljnoiiian Society 
at^ Yale, he made, a line iin])roiu])lp’'^^eeh< when the a|ipoinled 
onitor failed.’'’ At this time was planted Vis “Tribute to Gallaiidut, 
n discourse in coinmemoralion- of the life, e.liaracter; and .services of 
tlic Rev. Thomas II. Gailaudet. LL. I)., deliv(*rei.l before the citizen.s 


^ of Hftitford, JaiiiKiry 7, 187)2.’'^^ iul<lr<*ss wus :iIso cIclivcM'cd, 

at J^ritiain in ISol, at tho annual uiootiDjr^f ^tlie Connecticut 
State Tcadiers’ AssociationJ* of which Bariuml'wa.'^ |)n‘bi<lcnt in 
that year.’* Of this presidency he wrote tluft h(^ “tried to brin^ 
tochtas into an iictivo participation' in the work of stdiooj lul- 
yancemeht and to tlic ros^onsilde nuuiagcment of all the essential 
prolWioihU iiniTi’tneiricnt;^ About this tiitie Harnard 
rec|y||i Uireo signal houoi^, being granted, the degree of LL,D. by 
tJniQn 111 1S52 and by Harvard in 1858. • 

- Ojv August 7, 1819, Barihird bad been clmsen gBirtcipal of I ho 
^<5i‘ixuvl Spbool, at Xo\y Bd'ittun^* andysuperintciuleiit 
commpi\^$choQU 6f theJStote, luidct th^-act of /yu|^c 22,*1S‘4!)"*^ 

ito: X .. 1- / v \ ^ ‘ 

(Mm, achV iour., ‘ \ ' < 

• rs** with on appcofllx ccAuininf? a hl^tofjr InstrQctlon. rftiS Itistlttittons ami 

, otlj^r do^mniMit8» pp. J!20. JUrt df tlvfi mutter ,\n rrprintt'd ^roiifc ^he Com - ^fhool 
jQurnal. An 1852, with .the HfstoYjftif the^AmcHcaQ AsiltUkL'ti oaid lo ikvd* 

contiUacd pp^> 208. 4 ; v: /'• - ' . - ' ^ . 

U Tbe a8$j^|ioo hftil b(^n fortno^Ai a conventMola " 

J the ytxrng|o^% 60 sa! 8ch(t(^ beKOiTi^^^ 

tba ^cb<^i wi|]i bpeoed in Sewanl, of recommendei) one in that 

and IbwiSf opepM; In ijijM., Ni a A. # 
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Holding these positions, he delivered the dedicatory address a't' the 
opening of the school’s bpilding on June-i, 1851, then beholding the 
cr isumniation of the projeet urged by him upon the State 13 years 
earlier.*® In his address of an hour,*’' Barnard glanced at the idea 
of a school with groups of scliol^rs under the sj^tematic training of 
a teacher anj traced its history 'to Christ’s taking a child in his arms. 
'J1icn iKVgave a historical sketch of normal schools from the* found- * 
mg of an institution in Ilheims in 1081, by Jean Baptiste de la Salle, 

I'or the Brothers x>f the Christian Doctrine, and from Herman 
Kranke's orphan house in Halle. There were then 2G4 teachers’ kmi- " 
naries in Europe and only 7 in the United States. Next lie dwelt upon 
the course of instruction and, in closing, he called the attention of his 
hcarchj to the fact that no normal school h«ad failed. If this one 
fails, the failure will be due to lack of adequate entrance qualifica- , 
tions,suira^ienl permanence of-resfdence, adequate appropriation from 
the State, or suitahle encouragement given “by adequate CQUipensa- 
tion and continued employment from year to year in the same school 
of well educated and thoroughly trained teachers/’ On .the same day 
Bcv. Honn e Hushnell' also spoke and told how Barnard had con- 
sulted him in 1838 as to giving hinis(^i_\i£to t)ie pii^ic schools, 
lie made his choice to do so, and — ^ 


{iilcr cnCountei-inj; years of mitowanl hindrance here, winning golden opinions 
inemuiine fmui every other Sttite*ln the Uepubllc ami from ministers. of eduni-^ 
lion from almo.st every nation of the old world by his tlioroughly practical 
uniierstniKliiTg of all tlui|fi)erta!us to tlie wbject, after raising also Into vigoroits 
action the school system of another State and setting U forward on a thle of 
I)nt::re.s.s.'*he returned to the scenes of Ids beginnings and permits ns fo con- 
grauilate ixhh him and ourselves on tlie prospect that hU original choice and 
purpose* are llnally to he fullillod. ♦ ♦ ♦ He has our"confulcmiv are 
to liave hi.s life atul experience. 


The ideauf a nonual school, first enunciated J>y Oliwsted in 18^,'® 
bad b^en omphasizod by Galhiudet in 1825, who had nr^ed) in artklea 
printed in the Conilciticut Observer, at, HaitfoVd, that teaching he 
ifiade a ‘•profession,”' and that there be csthblisbj2^ ‘‘institutions foe 
tliA txhuii^ up of [nstrUctors for then’ sphere of labor, as well ^s 
instructioii^^to prfjpare youh irton for tlie duties* pf tiie diyijie, Ihe 
Ja5\jerj or tho physViJiU/^ ' 

- Ju Jlarnar^, s^>eate^ ill ^le Soni^ictiGiit 

sa^c of “better. education and 

training^ of teacHc^ ^ tsii^te 
ihfffl iC^^][vpd distriijt 

of he 

• At. 'IlL X ...... .-.C.'....-. Jl' 
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’ It is 
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' life of HEXRY BARNARD. 

ability to make what lie docs know available, lie ha.s never 
and practiced bis art — tlic almost creative art of tcticbing. 

“idle to expect good schools, until we have good teachers” 

AVitb better teiicbers wHl come better (•onipensatioii aad more iicrnia- ' , 
nent employnient. The people pay now (jiiite enough for the article 
they get. It is/lear at even the miserably low price at which so much 
;Ot it can be purchased.” 

S' .In bis first report as secretary of the State board (if cducatii^n. in 
IS.!.*, lie urged the establishment of at least one seminary for teach- 
ers and. while defending in the bouse a bill for feacbers’ institnte.s 
or. a .seminary, be maintained that gtKnl teachers would make better ' 

.Schools, and that, in time, “CoHege graduates will nodonger be hired 
to teaeji the alphabet, but accomiilished female teachers, who can do . 
the Mork.cif the primarv schools best.” Teachers were the “ natural- 
^ guardians,” in bis opinion, of this great interest, at least they are the 

■ • cooperattJT-s with the parents in this work of educating the rising 

^ generation to take the }>laee of that which is passing.olf the .stage. ■ • 
The.v are the chosen prie.dhoiid of edueatioh. They must hear tlio 
ta.skon their shonld(»rs. Teachers' institutes are good, hut .dmiild 
. “create in ihe existing teachers a thirst for soihething better tiian. 
can be given in aiy tonijmrarv cdiirse-.” 

In the Veport of 1840, recommending an ajipropriation for a . 
teachers' seminaiy, Barnavd said in behalf of the commissioner.s, 
that a te.^clicr- without iireliminary training is like a “medical ]irac- 
tit loner who connnenyes his labors Avithoiit the knowleilge. of the, 
settled principles of bis.art, but expects to gain bis knowledge, of his 
profe»Ion;in the, conr.se of.jiis iiractiee.” Again, in his report of. 

■ he spoke of the need of examining boaixls for teachers in each ■ 
county or' senatdrial district, and of the further need of improvc- 

; rtentof the son^-relicd on to supply_ tcachbi%- He .suggested, that, '• 

. older studiints in tW schools .might 'be tipight how to ■ teach the 

... younger ones; tcaclicis^Tlas.ses miglit be instituted in the winter and 
i, V ’ "1“^® ipost of nik',tlior(3. was a need of .sepilrato institutions jn. 

ic •. **'^de inen.slioiild be devoted .to “the ' V 

giviftg.the greatest practienl plcvatitin and ejliciency , - ; 

ptr- V .^i®- '.of vpni.m.on school tbacfieYv’v 'Ertr the last. tiiiie iii *- ’ . . 

normallschodil ftiukU ' •* 


' I - - plun a fair frrah 

the houao oi lippointtMi 
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si()pr the state of education in Connecticut and reiiort t6*the'next 
session of the legislature. In May, 1845, they recfanineiuUul the 
e'tahlishment of a normal school, since “ teaching is an art.” Nothing 
was then done, bat in 1840, the general assembly approved, in the 
iiiaiti, a plan of the joint standing coniinittec of education for a nor- 
mal scliboi. In 1817, Mr. Beers, the ^iperintendent of edfication, 
leconnnended the opening of such a school, since it would give an 
opj»ort unity to teachers to learn their art before taking schools. The 
report was referred to -the joint committee. >vhich visited normal 
schools in Massncl'.nsotts and 'New York and recommended to the 
general a.ssembly of, 1848 the e.slablishment of such a school. An- 
other year pa.ssod before anything was done, and then an act .was 
passcil for the eStablislnncnt of a smninary for the training of teach- 
ers inihe ai-t of instructing and governing the coinmoh schools of the 
State. For this purpose the sum of $ll,l)00'was appropriated, which 
amount had been jtaicl Iw two bankyas a\bonus for their chkrters. 
On !• cbruai'y_ 1, ISaO, the school was located at New Britain, because 
of inducements offered by the people of t^iat town. Mr. Seth J. 
North gave $0,000, and much of.the cost of tile $-J5,000 building camo* 
from other citizens of New Britain. Witho\it waiting for the com- 
pletion of the building,, or the purchase of rt^pparatus or library,'’® 
/he school was oiwned pn May 15, 1850, “ under as favorable auspices, 
os to pujiibs and oiipoftunities for imparting practical knowledge, 
asjinv other of the seven normal schools then e.xisting in the Union.” 
At the close of the first Week there were 55 .students, whb 1101*0 al- 
lowed to use as practice schools four district schools with 300 


students. • . ' v » 

When Barnard accepted the prinoiiialship', he did .so with the 
understanding that an assistant principal .should be, appointed to 
tiiko .immedktte charge of the school, and Rev. T. D. P. Stoner as- 
sumed that position, leaving for it his-forniCr post as superintendent 
iirtlic-department of instmetion in the Massachusetts State Refonh 


School at lYc.stboro. Bai*naTd~gafe such attention®* ns ha “foUii,cl 
rompa.tible with the general siipoyisioiV of the common scliools of 
;the vState, for whiclv his studies '.'tiid previous experience'’^ Had “ ip 
soiuc jiicasme Qualified him.” 


By tlifi act Lilith established normal seliool hivd pated it'^ 
hi<|<^*|I|e direction of of eight tnistecs, tlie sup^riidendcncy 



'Kti^s-Wiis dhm rocommendafion of ,tlio. tSojnmissibhiir^ ,tuid” 

the .iiciv oMcer Vasgi'v a^aiaryvcrf^3*per dlpin witile 

^oyed and hi."? ftxptoscsj^ l^ 4ai\ellng,.w^^ for ata- 


"* iO Am. J. ■d.'lT, 


» 32 Am, i. Ei, 383. 
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.(Kmcry, printing, and clerk hire. The superintendent had- placed 
iipnii him the duty to cojlect information from .school visitors and to 
Milmiit an annual report to the general assembly, wjth a statement 
of« the present condition of the common schools, ][)lans for their 
improvement and for a better organization of the icommon school 
s\>tein. During -each autumn, ho should hold in j each county a 
si'hool or ccimeiition of leachei's for the purpo.so of interesting tl'iem 
m tiu! best modes of governing and teaching their ischools.” This 
. law providetl for an encouragement of hical taxation, for graded 
.schools,, and for a reduction of the iliiiiiber of school ollicei^, and 
made jmssihle the return of school management tlo the town. It 
is sajjl^hat there, were at that time in Connectioitt lio50 independent 
.sclKxTTdi.stricts, 10,t)00 school ollicers, and 75,000 cljiildreit of scdiool 

In his first report,, inadif to the legislature at, its .se.ssion in M.ay, 
1850,-- Barnard laid out his idans for tlie normid school. Even 
one term in i^sidence tlipre would be of use; even a visit to the 
school for an hour by a teacher or candidate for teaching would 
he, encouraged. 17ie c.iirriculuiri would include, English, •penmaii- 
.shi(i, drawing, vocal music, physiology, and to advanced students, 
agiiciiltiiial chemistry and domestic economy. Sulijei’ls, rather than 
fexHiooks, woiikl be taiig)it. Klementary sulijects would he reviewed 

"'*'^* ***' maps and cheap and .siniplo 

ajifjfuatus. r^'cturcs' would he given on the histoiy. and theory of 
ediiealion, scliool arehileeture, and t-Le. legal position of the teacher. 
The pupils- were expected 'to visit .schools in their vacations and to 
attend, edmational meetings. Barnard believed it to Iiq imuortaht 
to cidUvaioti Billy religious feeling, to lay the foundation and im- 
lilunt the motives of ad'ndy religious life, to enable teachers. By 
precept and y.xample^ rightly to develop the nioral.fncitltie.s and to 
tiekuw a lid enforce Hie pcrforiimncesof all Ifie gre.ut pritnary moral 
.duplies in tite schAois which may be pla^, under tlreir cliafge. ' 

, ^ eoiisr^peiiti.v, eveV suitable elToj’t, cousistent wijJi reflSlous tolernr 

tloy, will' III! made bAglve n deep hloral nnd-'VoIIglons tdlie^lo all tile exertlscs 
and, to tlic tyhoie character of the iasiitiiUnn; from a conviction tlfat 

a Bcpso of tespimslblllty to Rod ntfd love, to nrnn muijt/foW tbe fnaldsprlng 
(If •a40fichce'a iictlvlty, wihHe It Is the surest pledge Of :s/cce4.i. 

TherC \vould be <ioca3|bnal leotuves from t^nresidoixfi schojail 
^ho facility AVbuidr'e^^^^^ posililtnis ifop ttio pupilk M3' 


: 


^applet as wi®4iBails of steel and yetjonly T^' ^ a common 

puritu»'JMid. thc sense Og-^eygrocal tene|j^^tke-;eyplls 

»T "i5v^****^. i*^*3**l*l^don to CosDcctieut rospeitliig connoo tcheoii. BINS! ot.' 

. p. dt ComBl* of m rteO-07, 1 , T#4, .r • ^ 

- “88-Aif 
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t«‘:KlK'rs of tlie State, to each other am! tp unite all hearts iiad uM hands In 
tlu‘ iLTt'at work of (he more* *Cf)mpleto, praclieaU and univerKial cducalion of 
(III* children of Connocticut.- 

1 lie orticcrs.of the school, so ns ti> extend its iii(luent'c, intcmled to 
hr |)iCM-nl at* the tcacliors’ institutes tlironghont the State. 

d his sciiool was a sii<‘ci)ss from t.Iic start. It is true"® that for two 
vi'ars it was little more tlmn a permanent normal institute, receiving 
Iradiers and pupils all grades for even less tluan one term, am! 
a«)ljnsting its U‘nn^ to those of the winter and summer schools. In 
(he third year a pi'rmahent annual appropriation of ^4, 000 made it 
p(».‘^-ible to organi/.o a sysl^nmtic coui>e of instruction. Before 18G0, 
one tlunisand five lumdred ((‘acliers had studied there, of whicli 
iiiiml>er one-third were still teacliing, a fact which shows the lack of 
permanence in Iheocvnpation.-® In ISrio, after the school Imd been 
lour years in o])cration, Ha man I wrote,^^ as he retired from ollice, 
thatjic hoped: (<?) That the inslitufion wilFliecohie an indispensablo 
feature of the common school systdn, having u.s one reason for his 
lio[a‘ that no normal school <mee op(*ned had ever been abandoned^ 
fiji) that it will furnish a place wliere young people “can acquii'e the 
seience ami art of teaclung,^ without a series of experiments made at 
^ the expense of health, faculties, and the afVeot ions of tim children” 
an<l will give teacher's Avhat men entering otlicr prolxssions ivceivo 
fruin their preliminary training; (c) that it will make (eacliing a 
‘dM'rmanent emiiloymojit”; {<!) that it w-ill help to ‘Scrifv tho 
vocation of pefscnis entering (lie profession nn<l make a school im 
uncomfortable place for a person^ whose heart is not. in (he w'ork 
that the schools conducted by -the 'graduates ^Yi^] hecoiiKMuodels 
for 11)0 other di.stricts and tliat a wholesome spirit of Immlatioji \vill 
thus he provoked ; (/) that the standard of the (lu/tTifiontions required 
fiom tcacliCrs and the wages paid to them -w ill ho rnised. thaj; old 
seiK^olhoiisos will disappear, npd that boardiVig vfill no longer remain 
:i liWlranoc to the fQrtnntnon of a permanent wTlfqualified body qf 
toachefs; (^) that thc,-scbool will unite ^wfitlt the t^achersl instit^ite^ 
to inspire and slrengtjmn a profcssloahl feeliug :imong teachers; ^ 
that itv will btfild Up a professional iitovutmoj and (i) that, in u few 
pupils^.^ prodUefe ^n .‘^oUthu3iastic atfa(difnmf tq^tl futm 
profe^sic^ as" th^ hoblest^^ departnlent of 

4nd ah imi^se of tho most^ovvorfut kiml 

to education.^ - sdhool; a^ed 


. ‘V-'V . 


> 




» Rep; tj; 8; Comntfiir ot. 

• IdW. Ed.;47._ ‘ 

Am. J. m 


ioa^ froiill^e people of t^ie^ State: 

,16»0-97| 1, 704; 
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During Rurniucl ss term oll^icc lip hadjjlie heni.fy support. of tlio 
S(!ito iulininistrutioii. (i(\v. Tnioiims H. Seyinoii;, in his inc.^sage 

\to the Icgislaliire iirlS.’iO'. ^^'■r()4; thas of Banianl: \ • 

lalioi'iii.14 ^ uiiiK'i’ tlie iu'*>t (li<ci*uin>:nia ('i|'eiiuisraiite*!, liC'h.'rs 

sirnHih ptirsunl tlic lofly purpose 1 h* lias luid In viriv, with :iii iiulnsli’y 

and noihin;:,sIi(^rt nf a \VrlI-foumh*d U\\u In lUo Jusilcr of 

rijo Jmve iiispiml. - Kivui his report it wlU seen tliat, while 

M Pools, ;ii (Miuiuvtion wiiirt.thoivli>Pl ilul iojis. are naikihu Itiiienlioii tin* eonn 

Djoii proprriy oCHwery child lii (fiir midst, there is still.leff rboiii in r nr- system 
'•r puldie iiistnietirm ti> carry out and enhirUe what^nn^ fatli’ers so . dinirahlv 
/'x ^ 

Idu'^X'iairt aIin(lctP.(o,' vi;5', D\ii iiards fir-t aiul ifto fifilrof (lie 
• MijHM’intciident of ctdiinKjiu schools tu tho ^('.ncral {^sscnil>I\\ is ji 
• imnijdilet of IGO l^Voin it^wv leanr that toaelfrrs’ in-titiite.s 

Iind Ik*(*h held in e\ erv c<mMfy hod were attended h\\ .TS^eaeliers, 
mostly froni (lie winter sxfhools : ' * 1 ' 

The td».ii‘cl and re;.dti mate st-opo of |lu\o meeting's must he, lu* to hecomo a 

Hubstitiife h»r the patloin, tlioroim'h, aial p\jotyn( tc<! ?it ndy winch tke niasieryldp 
of :my hnun^Ii Um)\vhsl;:e miuiivs, n«ir \r iho i»rm’firal drilliuK whicli 
well-corn hicft'd normnl school uhuie can ^d\V, hi\to refresh the r.i\col!vctita» ' 
principles ^Irondy mSfinind, iiy uipid rcvit*\vs andvlpv new iuu\ ^\ife methods 
oC prost'ufln^' the same, to comiminicate hiirts and {Aiu'jxestioiiH iiiAiid of self- 
/imprdvemoitf from wise imd c*Sj>eriencctr tti^ruct.ors, to solve tlu*\diHicy hit's 
/ niid dotilffs <if the ineX)iericiVe<l an<|'tti (i^dsTtulle tliTouyli tin* syuBiatldes .of 
nijfulHTs, cui;aKed in the saim* pursuits, ,ihe uAniratituis of a true p^fessiohal 
feeling. . * \ ‘ 

He attended l^int^*tings of (eadier?,’' aHAodatious and sug^es-ted a 
small.graiit for thojii. General siiinn’visionJ^cJ been given to sk^hools,^ 
"Hc'lhKt fidvi.'sod them on all possible. f?nbj‘e(?ls) but regretted tile ’lack' 
of reliable ipf()riiiat ion dpoii ihany poi^ifb. » 

Barnard \\M’ote: * ' 

Scattered nil over our*torrjtory, tla-ougli every city j\nd viUaKc and nelgliljor- 
JuKKl n,ni1 even Iti tlio secluded nook, or rocky ami wocnlod wiiste. if Uicre the » * 

, fnniily ha,s plaiittMl itself with Itstiomestle- i\‘lat!ons, theVlLstrlct school Is to luv ^ 
^ geem„wUli its.Upoa's open to receive the children of all chWt?s, for nt least four 
moatlisrlu thc"i>-y*ar, and Uiese schpols, |h connection wlUnad\nite'schoo o? 
various grades and tho press nn(l the pulpit and the practical of 

doinostIe.nn(\ Cfvil Instinct jons. sectnH}’ not only an clfenientnry echicutiort, hut a* 
vigorous' splitrnlhing,^ ««• blr'Ui, blesSlng of eveiy child 

must ycMi© acp^yaj^lied. $ftrwi|^|)op 

I 

ligliOd ifi^ 'w- 
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Other "States, school nrcliitect lire, "the attcmlance iind classification of 
children, school systems for cities and large villages, the normal 
school textbooks and s'ehool a*p|?!iratus, school siijicri'ision, jschool sup- 
port, parental and public interest. More money *iniist be appro-- 
printed for schools. 

' * > 

-Ns^^eduvojjoii is a want not folt by those who Deed it must for lUeta«elvcs 
bi- llu'ir rliiUli*on; ns it is a duty wliicli nvaricp, or a sliort-si.uditoi] selMnterest, 
?itny Oisr(*j»ard, ns It is a ilKht whkh Is inhorcJit in ovory child; but \vhith tbo 
fhihl can uof epforce, ami ns it is im intortrst, both public niul .Imliviilunl, 
‘.vliivh fainiot safely J)o nc;;kTtc(], It is uinvise^ind unjust to leave k to tlie 
t'lf ‘pnreiHal .duty, or the uiiotirial and insiinioient j'osuurcos which in- 
tlividuals and local nuthttritlps undor'Tlic slimiilus of oi'dliinry motives will 
l.rovide. U It is thus left, there \vill,bc tlie oducared ftiw and tlic unednentod* 
ninny. This Is (ho unirorm testimony of nil history. The loading object should 
ho for (lie State to stlnnilato iiml Kccme, but not supersede, the profier ofTorts 
of parents afn^jocnl nutlualties, and to see that the means thus provided are 
so nppUed as to make (he ndyi*U{igo.s of oducalion as (Hjnnl as the varying cJr- 
cuiastancc.s-'ot families and local, ooinnuiuUies will’ admit. 

In 'his iicNt niiiifiaT Toporf,*® Bfinmrd alluded to the holding of ,14 
teachers’ institutes, with an attendaue* of 1,200 persons, at an 
e.vpeiuliture of only $4Q0. lie oxjircsscd the opinion that there were 
too many prjvatc .schools-and that an educational qualification should 
Ixyeipiired of voters. l%rly ami regndar attendance should be re- * 
qiiifcd of each child, at least until 10 gr 12-v>cnis of age. 

kvety child should- nttend^lio suhool, be It pulilld’or private; but, other 
tldngM.t^dng equal, n public seli«ol of tlm same grade will be the bo.st school ; 
and, !f it is Hio best school in aJI the cysentlid foature.s of a school, the social 
and iiullrocl benefits to the individuni and the coiiiinunlly from the early 
scliool associations of alj'the clilUlren, front tlie fn,milii^ of (he poor and. rich, 
and the favored in occupation and outward clrcumstafices^ are 
that. nl5 far as pracfiffthle, all the ddldreu of^a iicighhorUcW should 
attend the public scltool. 

Tbe State of^ G«)nnccticut consisted of two cla.ssGS 'of Oomnninities, 
TUc majority d’f'.tlic people yet lived in thc'^>cbiintry. N"ot forq^ccilig 
tlio treihcndolisgrow tli of the iivbtui pd|)ulrttipp, Barnard ^rrote thafc^ 

rirst Jn point of nufnbers, here as olso^Yhorc, the agricultural pOpulutjm\ wUt" 
ever be of- ,'tUb highest Jipportnuce. tortile ' dlglllty ‘ n ntr^45ttfe^'gtli •the"' 
gttute- ♦ ♦ • spnrschos^ of the i>opulation forhids the 
^schools Jistrlbts de4*«ie-cen^ti0tit wlUch 

dhs-lrahte eVeii csseittlal to scIiob| li^^ctlou '' * 



n\m\ thp cdu]ft|rj-schQo^^ BaSly ^uglil and the 

sch^n|s hfv|tj^q"^{l^ or Among* --“I 

(lje;[fhp.roiei.ncnts urged are bottci^ifhooB^^ . 

fcmiilo tcHelr&ri for small children Uuring|tl,!e 

w»*ti »• '.Vi 
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enng of oWer ehildreh together in the win<ter from a « wWe circuit 
of territorj,” the fosteri^ig of the taste for reading by the establisli- 
ment of khool libraries, and the modification of the com-se of study 
so that ‘4t should deal less with books and morg with real objects* in 
nat^ure around, more with facts and primipk^s which can be illustra- 
ted by references to the actual business of life.” In tlie manufactyrih^^ 
chstricts, on the other hjmcl, the childrert need different treatment 
Ihere gradation of classes is possible. Drawing, mathematics, and 
needlework should be emphasized. Teju4iers should be able'tote.v 
plain elementary natural science and “should takeidecided interest 
in everything that related to Hie moral- and intellectual improve- 
ment of the people^” , 

Libraries of.jnwd books, selected In reference to the intellectuaV wnnt.<3 of 
the old and th<* .voung.^ should be provi.led in everY village. To crelite a fasie 

the lalHvrs of teaohe.-s and lecturers 
AU that .the *school, even the best, where so much is to be done fn the wav of 
^ d sclplinlng the farbWies.3o all' tb.it the ablest letdure, w.h^a accomp.kdeti by 
lllu.stratlpns and exi.(^imoilt.s. ean do toward un&.hling the many branches ..f 
now edgo.and tilling the lulnd with various Info^niatipn, is but little conii»ared 
with the thonglilfiil perusal of gcxid boivlcs. from evening to evening extendi uc 
^ through a series of years. «T:imse are the great ln.stn,m«its of self culture 
. when th(»lr . truths are iuwrouflt by .relh'ction into the very structure of thi' 
, ^ mind and made^o .slivd a light on the dally labors of the work.shop. 


. Small mn.spums ami libraries, with roTims for, reading, games, con- 
versation, and lectures, wilkhring till chi.ssos together. High schools, 
eventng sehooli reform sehools.Miniforinitv 6f textbooks, are all 
, c ndvoeatM in -this report. 

'In' 185V the Cofinecticut Common Sclfoor Journal- was resumed 
- hnd waS'continiied by.Rarnard until Jankry 1. 185.5. when he turned 
It over to* the State Tettfhers' Aswelatioii. In his seventh ■rciiort, 

_ ' that for 1852, lie^vviote that .nine leaeJuMV insfitntes had been held 

- , ««nng nttendanco of SHIO. Kach lasted'from Mon- 

‘ «ay until Jriday^aml at each institute educational addresses had 

ilw flergyr .nio gradation ^nd con-. - 
~ siduMion o.f^sch<ipI^^ the examination 'of teayimrs by, coiinty inspec-' 

- 1ors.nhe distribution of whool on the Inisis' orattcndance are 
« ^mnong tho subjects discussed, July, 1852, Barnard resigned his’ 

po^ition'on account of his Imalth, for the it'i^oratimi of which h^ 

; ^ had beo« ordered to.take ajiea voyage.” ' The tmst^ declined to-- 
V necept Ilfs r^i# 0 ation,. but a«fcdhim to take a have of absence. He 
^ tljil .so and.a trip^ to Europe proved so^reatorative that iie was' abltf 
to go on witffhis work. ]^' Aug.ust, 1803, at New Haven, -Banwid V 
Iftturpd before^ the Araeficijn Institute of Inst^ption « Bmcti- 
■ ^ drawn .an ed«c4tion^ ,tG«p of Europp;,” On 
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his travfels he had collected information ai^d ideas, some of which 
he thought might welhbe adopted in America, fhougli 

the public schools of Europe, with their institutions of government and society 
do not tarn out such practical and efficient men -as our own common schools' 
acting In coneert with our religious, sdcial, and political Institutions; • * • 
hut this superiority Is not due to ihe school, but it Is gained in spite of the 

.niiuences of home iind society, of religion and free institutions, to. perfect 
. liiii inony with the best teaching of the best teacher. 

. He found, the Pnissian youths ” “suHected to the depr^sing ^d 
.repressing influences of a despotic government and of a’’ state of so- 
ciety in which everything i^ ‘fixed both by law and the iron rule of 
October 28, 1853, Barnard addressed the Bam'tCrd and 
•(Tallandet Library Societies in, the New Britain Normal School upon 
4 lie results which may -be reasonably anticipated from an I'mpnived 
S3^tcm.rf)f popular ocKications instancing as ‘stich results: (1) Ii%.' 
creayd productive ixm'er of manual labor, (2) improvements in 
machinery, (3) better cjire and higher utility with which artiries of 
diii^y use would-be constrfictcd, (4) the incr-ea.se of cheap, innocent, 
and humanizing amusenjents, and (5) the .spread of a better and 
more poiverfiil American literature. * ' 

In his eighth- report, that for 1853, Barnard referred to 10 tcheh- 
ers institutes which had been ho« with, an fcemlancc of 1,000 
teachers. Nine teachers! associalion meetings had been hold and 275 
addresses delivered.” At the Ne^y Britain NoVmal SchooLthere had 
lieen 3-24 students during the year 1852, and 183 were m residence 
(pere when lie made his report. He h^d made arrangement.^ with 
the^ managers at the penitentiary at Wethersfield whej-eby the con- 
victs were employed jn making school apparatus, which thus'could 
be more cheaply supplied to the schools. “Our aim should be to 
make the scliools better and to bring the influences of home aiid so- ' 
ciety,of religion^and fi-ee institutio‘ns,,in(o perfeH harmony with 
tlio tet.teaching.of the tet teacher.” In accordance mth this wide * 
purpo.% he sought for the'ijj-imary^scliools female teachers “of the 
roqubsite tact, patience,, versatility, and p^mpt^ amb kind svnir 
pathi^. He referred to tho^ many monographs which '|e had in 
lu’cparation, to tile kinds of; sch(>ols needed in tjie different clasps • 

commumties, and, to tlie memory of T>r, Gallaudefe^" the bast . 
hghtsdf my own mind have ten drawn And fed from his wise coun- f 
.^cl^ and (he best piirposes'of my own heart have ten strengthened 
by the beauty of his tWily life.” 

„ ^ devoted to his exti-em^ valaable History of* 

Lducatioj:^ Connecticut, of which a secon d ddi|ion was printed in 

•IS An, J. El. 3&1. 


•» An. j,m, lor. 
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185G.” During these years, his fame became interna.tional. Dr. 

iniiivei' \ssited the ■United SFafeilor t\\tr:y£!ars,” and on his rc- 
turn to Germany >\xote:*'> “I have often had oc^slon to admire the 
.magic influence of Dr. Barnard, his Jjrilliaut powers ’of elof]iience. 
and his great administrative iaknt.” * He is a “veritable ref#nncr 
of popular education.’- «• Karl Qiicntui, another German scholar,. 
vLsited Barnard m Hartford in 1850 and wrote thatilhodo Island' 
owed to his faiViglited and energetic administration a school system 
to ho aunpared to JIassachusett.s.»» The Sweile, P. J. Siljestrociu,*'’ 
also vi.sited him about the, same tiincr'"’ ^'homas Baiiuy, editor of the 
CMiio Joiirnal of Eih^cation, made a tour through New England in 
Jan.uar.v,TS52, and stopped at Hartford’ to se^ Barnard, finding hinr 
at work in a corner of a dingy garret in the old Stale House, trying 
^ to escape ^he rain which dripped in from h leak in the roof, and de- 
scribed him as “ thejicrfoct embodiment of ;jlf t,hc educational interest 
and intelligence .of Js.ew England. -He has done more than any other 
10 men in New England for education.’^.. In 1855, Prof. LeBoy, of 
Liege, called him “that indefatigable apostle of. progress and dis- 
tinguished educjitor.” *• ' - 

In 1851, Barnard was commissioned by the gofcrnor of Connecjfic'iit 
• iiis H delegate to IhcTntcrnHtional Exposition of iducational' Methods 
hchl in .St. Martin’s Hall, Lond^, and on his return, he made an oral 
report to tjie Connecticut legislahire.*’ On July 4, he was one of thoi 
'^|roO people who i^cndcil the, gcntennial dinner of tRe Society of Arhi 
m the Ciws.'tal ^|^’C and-.was honored by being asked to sit at the 
hemhtahfc and 'answer to the toast “ Our fopcigi* visitors.-” While 
. ^ in London, %jarard made arrangements witkthe-^rincjpaf delegates, ' 
scliool ollicers, and tcacjicrs, to secure a reliabje account of the sysfeins 
•of nationaljiducation in their several States by men familiar witli the 
d^ils thereof, for publication in his projected Journal of Education. 
Tlilslirojei;^ develo ped ini^ic volunro; prepared Svliile United Stotes* 

« Afterwards repHntert 1n' AW. J. f<l., IV. 657.- TIO ; V, lUi XmrTeS - . 

^ I’rfo tlie Sr»t tor.-<nn o4ir>nrtwrd-sVmptJpn 

rl*. a?l- Vrtolftletomst^fpa- TOa' AmerU<». ZwVt'i 

thnt%cawHrppnt pastor «, theigMOst of 
Harper, In Palttmorcr &Qd mutt toon return home, -a * - /- 
, « UugUua. P. fl09. ' 

■ •;. ? nu«liet^.67a . ^ ■ 

' V Mdnro^, 1|. £7. * ■ 

V «*.ror W. . A trtnfod ^ort of 

B*^»M ..lWt,rss«loB ol the wpoWUo# wu als<^m>4 (o the JoveraftC if Coaoectlcut* ~ 
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Coininissiorier of Education in 1870, but the original plaf^ wasTOucli' 
broader. The .work was to consist of six farts ; (1) Eleiiuintary edu- 
cation; (2) secondary «education ; (3) universities, colleges, and ' 
other institutions of superior*instruc®on; (4) professional, classical, 
and special instruction; (5) supplemental instruction by means of 
libraries, lectures, and evening .schools; and (6) societies and mu- 
KMims for the promotion of education, science, literature, and tho 
arts.” 

At tliis hime, too, Barnard wa.s vainly hoping for the acoomplish7 
iiient of another^f his desires.. In 1837, noting that the RenssetaOr 
rolytechnic Institute, at Troy, inadequately met the -demand for 
engineers and prytical chemists and geologists, Barnard called 
imbhc attentioir to the need of special schools .for teaching, with 
".special reference to the .great national industries— to commerce, 
locoinotibn, machinery, .manufactures, mining, engineering, and 
civil conslructiqns of sill kinds.” This address was issupd in ;839 
and Riadc a part of his report in 183'J-40. He reissued it in 1847,' 
while in Rhode Island, and again in 1853, 'in a volume eatitled “Na- ' 
tional Education in Eui;ope.”^ In 1852, Mr. Samuel Colt, tho in: 
ventor of die^ revolve^, contemplated the establishment of evening ' 
classes, which plan developed into one for a School of 'Mechanical 
luiginccring and a Polytechnic School. Two years afterward, Mr. 
("olt .made Barnard one of the trustees and Asked him to gather ' 
^ information, which he did, printing several articles in4he Ainorican 
Journal of Education. In 1862, Colt died, apd k was found, that ho 
hud revolJed by a codicil the provision in liiig^ will intended tbv^tc 
^ ■ this institution. Mrs. -Colt, in tlig. succecitoig. year, rqqueste^^ar- ■ 
.nard to resume the collection of information. A vplurab on IHilitar^ > 
^Ediication was jirinted in advance of tho rest, but'after the armory 
fra^ burned ifi iSftS', Mw.'^lt abkithdongd the cri|itcly. ‘ 

In 1854, one of Barnard’s publications, wtiicli had- a very wide ia- 
. fluence, appeareddh its fimil fprirt— the book entitled “ School Archil 
tec^nre, or Pontributionj^to thd Improvement; of Scl>oplhOuses in the ' 

- ^ United Stnt^’,” Ip, 1838 ho i^pfti'ed an Essay on. Scltool\Arclu- • 

- tfictih-e, as tu le^ttro. This was^ublish^ i A, the GoPne^tiput^ 

: «luon-Sohoob J^iirnpl for 184f^ apt subjAitte|: as a rei^cl xitft school^ 

hmisos Coniiccticut l^gisMtoe.in 1814^ fheioint^torninittco 
.refasied 'lQ . . . i . : 
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thorough spteinfttic, and pr^tieal discussion’ of the subjeot vet 
made Qnly through sti^imous efforts was the publication secur;^. 
and tlicn only on condition Unit Barnard bear the expense for wood- 

the various forms of the book 
. over 1(»,()00 copics'wcre printed, without any pecuniary return to 
the author. In 1848, Barnard published an enlarged edition of the 
book, under the title “School AichitecSure.” In this edition he .said: 

The .sulfjecl wns forco.1 on ’tlie nttontiou of the mithor. In the vcrv outset of 
bis l.u,or.s ... the >CeI,l of^puhllc OUucoiron, Go where he would, ‘in X "I 
-coiintii. he eocoimtere«l the district schoolbouse standfiis in disgraceful contrast 
wuh every other structure design.^ for puhllc or douavstlc uL It" i™,n 

t.X 7 X *<■'>'''^•1 fmended to hinder nnd not’ 

I rmno e to .lefcut an, I- not perfect the work whlcj. was to be carried on within 
iim wilhout Its walls. The attention of latVcnl.s and School dfflcers was early ' 
ami ea.-„cstly calhM to the close conn.s tlon m^veen a p.xal schoolhouse and a 
_ fcood school and to the ftroat prlndplo that to make an edifice pH,d‘for school 
purpos.-s. it shoul.l he bnllt for.f*lhhen at ,scho.fl and their teachers, for 
children dilTerlifff In ago, .sex. size, nnd Mmllcs, and therefore requiring different 
m (oniim.datlons, for cl?lhlren engaged sometimes in studr and sometimes In 
reeit!uh>n. for . hllilron who,s^> health' nnd aueee.ss In study requlrtf that they 
shall be frequently nnd every day In the cxm-air for exercise and recreation 
.. and at all, tlme.s itupplled with .imro air to breathe, for children who are to 
• Occupy It in the hot days of suptnmr and the cold days of winter, and for 
peiKHls of time in difreicnl parts of the day In pnsitidns which become weaii- 
tuine If the seats arc not in all re.^iiect-s comfortable and which- may affeet 
symmetry of form and length ‘of life, if the consthtc'tlon and relative ‘heights 
ofyhO scats and des-k.a .which they occupy are not iiroperly a.ttendcd for chil- 
dren whns, manners and mornis. whose Iml, Its ot'opler. cleanHness. and ptmetu- 
ality, whose teiuppr, love of study, nnd of the school are In no Inconsldernhle 
degree alTecled by the attriictlve of repu1sl,xe locution and appearance, the Inei- 
penstve outdoor arrangements nnd the Internal comstmctlo^ of the place where 
Uicy siiend or should spend a large part of tlif most impressionable part of 
' tlielf lives. This place, too, It should l« borne In tuind. is to be occiiple<l by a 
teacher, whose hen Itb aird ‘daily Uiiqiliiess tjre affected by most of the various 
circunistnnc>s above ulUided to aial whose best plans of order, classiflcatlou. 
dkclplln^ au(l rct^iOn maybe utterly\l)anie<l, or greatly promotetf. by the 
manlier m which flie ^hoolhouse may be.hocatoH, dlghtetJ, waraied, Ventilated 
-tnrtl seated. With these gclteral vfeWa of scfidol, arebltcctuti this essay was 
, originally written. 

boot wiw;mddrs6d by tile National 
j^iibric EdUcatbiS at Philadelphia in Atignst, 1850,^add i?as 
Hshedih its fifth e|[itiQp m -id a volume cop.taihmg' 

toai (i) ^^ ^xposito of^rrow? 

in buil%ij^g||^ of aiid pni^ci|Jes to bo 

ooseirv^ vanet^ of platts; 

(4) of. •„ 
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. otl'.er means of visible illustration^wlth pieces; (6) a list of books 
.oil education and such as are suitable’for school libraries; (7) rules . 
for preservation of schoolhouses; (8) examples of exercises suitable 
for the- dedication of schoolhouse^. , . 

By 1854, as his successor, J. D. Philbrick, said, Btirnard “ had done 
. more than any othc^ man to' shape the educational policy of the 
Nation.” the bejrinning of the next year he resigned his posi- 
tion on account of ill health and ip the hope that he-might be able 
lo devote all his time and energy to ^certain educational under- 
lakiiip of a natiohal character ’—(hat is, to the publication of the ' 
Anierican Journal of Education. He was succeeded by his a&opiate 
principal in die State Normal SchooL The “ long-deferred hopes of 
* a better day for onr common schools ” were,“ beginning to be realized 
and the seed he scattei-ed Vvith a bountiful broaden^ hand ” was 
“s|minging up into an abundant harvest.”** In his first report Mr. 

• Philbrick w^ote: * 

I of^upy the p]nce that ]ms l>oen fillotl by one whose eminent abilities' wise 

nmi ntyindant labors In ihe causd of popular education have merited • 
and siH-urtNl the highest respect anti confidence of the people of the State He 
embarkofl In^ this ei>ienirise of i>cncficen(v when tlieic Nvere few to encourage * 
nntl aid nnd n^^my to ULscountge and to oppose. He had pioneer work to do 
Ho had to cncQUiiter the jealousies of party, the prejudict's of ignorance, and 
> the hostilities of a blind, fliough honest, conservatism, which could see nothing 

. in his; plans of Improvement but destruction to the old landmarks of the* 

fathers. In retiring he leaves a different sute of thiuga. Hd has onjoyefl th^ 
satlsfactjone^of wiim\s^»Ing these ob.5;tades gradually molt away before tlie power 
progre-^^s constantly increase tn nuAiber ami power 
till Ills long-cherisbed hope of seeing Connecticut regain her ancient proud ^Inco 
in the front tank of the ^lucating States seems alwiit tb l>e reallr.e<!i that 
blessed day u.shered In when every s.*hool tn fh^ State shall tte good enough for 
the best atid choftp enough tor the pooro.<<t/’ * 


At the ti^e of his resignation the Connecticut Common School 
Journal- Said: - ' 

Thdugh. sci^tcdy yfit arrived at tl»o merldlaiWQf manhood, DM Catnard tins 
already nchleYo<l the labors^ of a lifetime and has furnished to fhe world ah 

of Dopular edtica^lon In an elevated sphere 
with tt would bo a pnralloLi® , - 

■“ ■ — ‘ . 1 ^ - . « ■'- X • * 
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. - Chapter'yil. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (1855-1860) 
’ /AND. THE CHANCELLORSHIP OF ■THE' UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 0858-1860). • 




* refin'd from Ins of^al post in Coiinocticmt in 

1855, lie «!t liiniself to llio task of piibffllhin" an cdiieational niaga- 
ziiio, I'or Ihis task lie was iti inany respects remarkably #tU fitted. 
His widfe travel, his comprehensive reading, his extensive acquaint- 
ance with scholars ■ivci'e of great Value for this imrpose, as were" his 
indomitable persistence aqd superb enlhusiasin. He lacked capital, 
liowcicr; was not a good business manager; and, curiously enough, 
aftci all lii5 cxperiyiice with the public, he mu's no popularizer and 
did not realize the need of writing readable articles, if "a large body 
of subscribers is* to be obtained. Unablc'to procure, a large body of 
contributois in America, Il^jrnard was forced to rely on his own pen 
and on reproduction and trihislation of the writings of other men i 
•foreign lands and foreign languages. The contents, fairly ^3,^ 
diversified at first, gi*cw less so and the volumes assumed niore of 
a monographic chifractcr, accortliiig as some subject was uppermost 
in Ihirnard s mind. He was nof only editorj but also proprietor of 
the American Journal of Education, whose -31 large octavo volumc.s, 
each containing about 80C pages, aiT))earecl from 1855 to 18hl, at firet 
periodically, and aftcrwaids* as Barnard co.iild. obtaih^moncy or 
credit from soine printer to publish them. On pccemic/2G, 1854, 
in submitting his plan of a cental age, ncy for the advancement' of 
,edueat>6n ip tho United States to the Anteriettp A< 5 sociation foe tho 
A-dVanCciuant of Education, in^Sn.g,pt "Wajliington, Barnard 
^ in^uded in, the scope of hii^lan the ^ufelication^ of a journal, “«ln- 
vvbVttoin^ Hocpiiitts 0 ^ ^ystciti!^ institutio'ns, and tnothods of educalion, 
well as *Orre^,ei|uCatlonaPfh^ Ife folWiyed-a^ fh«i shg-’ 

■geution liy*. sending out « qirchtttisupOTi his oSfrt, respbn^bality fn 
•^thJbd855,-§taJd^ihat,l)epr^^^ , . 

lunlioay the maiate^ views iaiil varied crwiSc St«teS;^cn, <^l.ucato 

mi.ij* tenchersr la perfecting, the arganizatlon, ndmlnlstrntlon, Ins^etlup, inC- 
<lt.<^'lt)lliaioC^ schools of e.very gradc^ tlwougi^ n succession ofyenrs, wtoy 
^ Vni^'% ?hCTinista%ccs of gbyernnieRt; Boclety,;nnd,j«llglon 5 onYlf .on lbe,.e|fte!' 

. «(BVse rcfti deflcl«a|^,e«t •???>» lintl efficient artfilD, niMkaer^ 

tjie ttienUs of ^uc«^ 

Uoa m every portion of (ftsK gn-at lleliu. " . , 
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^ Xo. 1 of what was intended to be a quarterly public-ation appeared 
-in '^ngusfc, 1855; At first, Barnard Iiad planned to, publifli at 
least 10 volumes, but when that number had been reached he 
. ontmued the Journal for C more,, during the Civil War period, 
hour mere volumes were issued while Barnard was at St. John’s 
College and in Washington, and witli his return to Ilaitford in 
bSfl Jie resumed the publication with volume 21 and continued it 
until 50 had been reirched. Then, after Barnard had put into it, as 
lie said, more than $50,000 of his private fortune, Ji'e was forced to 
iliscontinuc the publication. The subscriptions had ncrer met the 
( o^t of the magazine,’ and in the cpdeavor to continue its publication 
his property becameMnvolved^ in iirortgages. result, however, 

'\as far in the future, when Barnard issued the prospectus for the 
lirst number of his projected quarterly. He pliipned to include 
tlicrem the “history, discussion, a/id stivtistics of systems, institu- 
V tion.s, and methods of echication in diirerent countries, with special 
reference to tlK^ condition and warits of our own.’J He had formed 
the idea .in 1842, on the discontinuance of the Connecticut Common 
School Journal, -and in 1850 had. brought his plan unsucc;essfully 
before the American Institute of Instruction at its Northampton 
meeting. He was now out of officir and had failed to seciire Jho ' 
interest of the Smith.soninn Institution in his plan of a centml agency 
for education ; he felt the way was clear for his-own estJii|hment 
of this m.agazine, of Wiicli the fimt nBmbcr .wafi^cd ii^ugust 
18u5. At that time, the Kev. Absolani Peters, D'^., coutemplatecf 
the piiblieatiin of the American College Review*, and a conference 
with him led to a combination of tlie two jblirnals under a joint edi- 
toi-ship. Barnard, however, did not work well in double harness; ' 
and the two. editors fell out in the course of preparing the second 
iiuulbcr; so BarhardMcsuiiSed his independent project. He prom- 
iSed to issue 10 voluhies of the periodical during .the. five yeats and* 
Hvould “an^oid tli0. ^section ot all topics or papers forei^ to the 
great stibjcct to Vhich it is dolled, or of a single li^e Op word calcar- • 
,lated to injure' ijiteiitjiQi^lIy tlve'Jeelings' of any faithful.kborer in • 
any altotliiicnt-ht the great fieldL ojbAaiericair educatiorr^ 

the first^&pibervhA puhBfehcd tlie pVoceedink of Ah.^ meeting of * ‘ 
the" Assoejatioft fof. thg "Advanccinep^ Education ah ' 

1854 . iit r - 

* work'Vhich would! l^^dcep *.vAv. u« 
thettio^^te ofmen;” .. Jn the g^dnd number nm found^irticles npQja 
Cana<K^ cducati^n^ nducatidfi ^n ininoisi sk.e^e^ ofllL 
« ^.nnirfra .Perispn 0lriisted| atid, ujmn'coB^esJind'' cduci^ioitai 
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intelligence. The tliiitl miinber contains skct-i lies of .H. P. Tappan 
and Jayler Lewi.s, as wefl as distuissions on nietliod.s of teaching 
(treek and Latin, on inoral ediication. and on public schools in St. 
Louis. John A. Porter, of Vale, contributed ;i plan of an agricultural 
school, and Daniel C. Gilmiin an ai-tide on Scientific Schools in Eu- 
lojH*, to this number. Statistics from different parts of the world 
wore also^ven. Tile fourth ni#bcr contained article ujion deliat- 
ing, phy.sical sciences and inaUieniatie.s, siic ial forms of educa- 
lioii (sucli as of^ idiots, *of the deaf and dumb, and of women), oi\ 
the consohdalioj* of American college.s, educational biography, and 
the Massachusetts Normal J^chool. A supplemeinary number con- 
ttmied a sketch of Barnard hiinself, with an engraved jKirtrait.'* 

1 he contents of volume 2,^which was published in Jba?. were fully 
ns varied. Prof. Gihnau cimtributed an article on Higher am,! ,Spo- 
Cial Schools of Science and Litiptnre in France, and James'D. 
Dana another, upon Scientifrc Schools. An ad.lress was publislred 
on Home mid. Paycntal Innnenco. op public education, whjch had 
l>oen read byBaraard before the American Institute of Instniclioa 
nt .Springfield, in .\ngnst. .Vrticles dealt with the receidion to 
(.•oorge Peabody at Danvers; Froebcl, gradation of schools, Romaa 
CiHhohy education in'tlic United States, a national university, thd 
gyro.so()|)e. the- Dudley Observatory at Alhan.y, drawing and art, 
Norwich .UniyersityV religious instruction in schools, tnodern Greek, 
pubHt^ libraries, reading, tho common school in the United States,* 
Miltoiis views cm education, and Miss C. E. Beecher’s opinions on 
physioQl tnimins:, / ^ ‘ ^ 

. The third volume was completed in 18.58 and contained articles 
U{^n German reform schools for boys, Ilonicc Mann, Roger A.scliam, 
Nicholas Brown, the deaf and duhib< Swiss orphan schools, Pesta- 
lozz.i. Da hi .'talle. and the Christian Brbthcr.s, Shenstone’s School 
MistVtes, the Kiiisci werth deaconesses, Jhe blind, education jn Sar- 
dinia, J. W- Gibts, hnd on niental scierice by Haven. JBamatd did not 
dt:a>fe aroornd'kiar a bo4y of contributors, htltVrot^ selected, or.trnn4- 
la^d most of the articles himself, Vbluines-A and 5 were published 
^rt,I858. ln..the former t^e.ftud a,freaiment of such subjectsns college 
TOersyPcstftlffiSzl, 1X1 John Storm, art as a brunch pf‘ 

popular ,eaucat.ip^j j:5nftlnd’ Dwight, methods of teaching, ESura 
^ridgcman, T|^te>£rVl^^ WiHahip^ A. Alcott, ^Irisinp^ Melanch- 
«dtj^tipnal Bantnor’s of 

Voloine 6 iny^Iuded dlscilssionalDf'vm^^ oduca^h Ja Qotibaiivj 

tho the Franke’a 

aod w^ma:jt9 !Ut^ Bilitta Scafiif latrodtielnrc. Langdoii.v'^^ § nfct ' ' ‘ 
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lioussciiu, Basedow, Tinibthy B wight, Horace ^anii, education in 
8iixoay' and Yale by J. L. KingsleyJ 
Tlio year 1859 saw volumes C and 7 appear, tWo numbers being 
iiu:lud«d fn each volume. The former volume contained contribu- 
tions upon German uiiLversitics, the Phillips Academies, common 
schools in Ohio, Pe-stalo^zi, Von Eaumer’g estimates of Herder and' 
I.ocke, iVilbui- Fisk, odiKation in Bavaria, Janics-Hillhouse and the 
Coimectfcut .school fund,- L<.l-d Brougham, Latin, and Hill’s order* ' 
of studie.s. In volumo 7 we find Vetn Kaiiuier’s vieWs on German 
univoivsities, and articles on McGill University, Joshua Bates and 
Iho Lo.ston Public Libr.ary, Edward. Everett, the history of pecbi- 
I’cstalozzi’s^assistiilits and classical instruction. • 

Volumes 8 and 9 werej publi.shed in 18C0, while Banianl was in 
V isconsm. In voltimo 8, he stated that ho had prepared to devote 
five of the best years of his life to the' journal without recompense,^ 
but that ho fpiind that the regjffr subscriirtion list vvoidd not meet 
the e.Kpen.st! of priiituig and paper afld he had gone forward with 
a ••formidable and increasing deficit.” He would s'tiy try to co)n- 
pict.v the 10 vbliiiuM planned. Pn this veluihc we find educational 
apliorisiiiif, Von Eaiimcr’s views on the teaching of history, geog- ' 
raphy, natural science, and geometry, .Tbsiali Holbrook and the 
, lyceuin, pliysical educat ion, the public schools of . England, educa- 
tion of tho factory ivopiilation, education in Germany, Belgium, Hol- 
land, and Iforway, schobl discipline, singing,- and agriculturt}. 

In volume 9 are found articles u))on niornl education, universities, 
Tubmgei). IlarvaVd, elementary education, .the catcchotickl method, 
aicliiteirturo, noi-iual schools, education in Scotland, Pnissia, Aus- 
tria, Franco, and .Ireland, and instruction by objects. Volggie 10 
f closed (Jio first serie.s, and in it are ‘found articles upon the Con- 
necticut Normal Sebpol, the siibjecst of eduefltion, drawing, art and 
science, Joseph Lanca-^ler and Aiidrew Bell, Yale, M^y'Lydn, and* 
•the teaching'of -economics. * . ' 

.He method of aiTanging the articles was,^cculiar. Barnard 
intended to use a Eccoad-timo tho rfiatcrial printed fh‘ the Journal, 

BO a§iO witippsd boolcs ftom-it^aBd, fo'saye expeosnyho lind^beilrour- 
Y- * Jial . printed iroA stereotype plnles. " Bach article Was made to 
begin''* new P^e, so' that the platos cDjddibe used again vcithcftit 
Quite tf^umbensjfstich volumes reprints We publisB^ofta 

■v^jf'tho fii^toMhespwng'one «ppn tlBefdrinntoVyjBdW^*^-'^^ 

oil prevor^tive, ooit refotMatcaydnstitutiop^ W 

* m different touhtwes,” iiwiudlng 

' earlier Connection with tile piiblic school sfatein m^^r ^ 

ticuti.Bhroard .liiMl be^n.convihpnd of the “ necessity of Wpl 
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^peciul institution.^ to meet oducatibrml (Icficicncics nnd countoract ^ 
cairsoS aiul teiuleucii's to vice and crii^c ainon^ ^ large and increasing 
class of the pojmlation in cities and inannfactnriiig districts."’ To 
attain tins end, he rcconnncndcd evening schools, lihrarie.s, lectures, 

^ and nnisemns, reform schools, and home missions. As a l esirlt of his 
lectures and articles, aided by the efforts of many phihmihfopic per- 
\st>ns, re f()rm schools were founded in Connecticut- and l^hocl? Islarul. 

J lie cyclojH'dic knowledge and the amazing assiduit y of liarnard= 
made the Journal possibluiiuul it stands as a inonumont to his power 
. ‘ to woi lc.V It is oiw to see, however, why it was- not po|)ular. ^Wido 
as was its scope, its cliaracter was too personal. It contained the 
articles which Jhlrnard could write and. with all his brcadtii of 
knowlecrge. he could not know everything. The articles were wi ittcif 
upon .subjects whi(h ii^terestod him and in such a manner that he 
might later use the articles for an idterior purpose, us parts of a 
volume, wdiich again was to be a part of a great encyclopedia of edu- 
cation. We are extremely .thankhil that wc pos.scssAhe Journal as a 
work of reference, but we can 'onsily see from the statement j'ust ijiade 
"’hy it^was not popular as a mnguzme. f 

In a sketch written after Barnard’s death, tlie Bev. A, 1). Ala'yo 
stated that: ' ■ ‘ 

From the year 1S.3T U) tlie day of lUs dcaMi. ♦ • ♦ ho. was nllvays roro|;. 

iil/.cd as among the foremost cMliientors of Ins own country :nnl espeeially eon- 
Rpicuous, as for many years the medlma by wMch tluiui.^^toiy ami eomlltlon of 
ethical iou in Luroi»e wds* transmitted to the ^States.* 


tliis transinfesion came through (he America^ Journal of Educa-' 
which Mayo writes tlmt: ' 

Its collection of useful lnft)nmUlonVdoubly important dmiiig the period of the 
two great revivtds aStlie people’s public scluujl, from ISUtyo 1850 nnd fr»m I8t0 
to the clo^ of the century ; Its fertility In the details of I imne^ schooling, whirli 
makes it In uinfiy cases the inly reliable authority in American ethical loiml 
hlrlory, its judicial* Impartiality in Ofe'treatment of all stmts aiul tyi>es of educa- 
ftonal instlluMone, fgnorlhg both sectarian roUgl^Mi,s aDa,pa rt Isa p polUlcal preju- 
dices, its clmrnetcristlc spirit of i>ptUiilstic' e$t1ninte of etluc^tloiml sy.sWins idiiT 
aiCthbds in ndya nCo pf tli^ time. whlt*h ^n one or imolhef |i1mpe )iavc betsame (iP 
corppratca vith the Various school organlrAtions of th^ country ; In Vhe^e aiii 
o^ver ways we note the vast, fleld In whlc|i hfe-vVi^s ipost conttolo abide: * • 

: a^iwnlntnpce Eutop^ciunlinml^^^ 

•t<vpu|).llsh tile roWIt^ theiv^ thorough un3ei?standlng of the coiidl- * 

liAna,\U)der wtilcK \hitf^lh^^ he, accepted and used in tlie thilted 

- ■; . V 

Outside of the mugaz^inc iftl Iktlp Barnard’s activity' 

frpm 185C to 1859.^ M Hart-. 

f^died^. m aking the^pri|^nal4^^^ # 

* *?A^*^^ whtlon of ^ucatlowtl «ppeajn»H|o 1807, Object Xea^iag * 

In law. , ^ y « _ ' ' ' 

>,acR. of C. 8^ Cbmmli.jof fid., lOOW, Wl/- - ■ V'-- • 
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will of flic Wntkinson Library, at that time one of the largest library 
ciuloiYnicnts in Anun ica. The library was organized 'in I8.'i8, on 
I'ebriiary.l of which year Barnard road a n'l^olr of wTitkinson 
lieforc the ■Connecticut Historical Society. IhxlSOl Barnard Was 
elected librarian of the '^Vatkinson Library, but for' some reason 
never filled the position. He was jiresent at' the meeting of the 
American Institute of In.Htriiction, held at .SiningMd, Mass., in 
August, 18.aC, and was called on unexpectedly for an address, in 
winch he laid emphasis upon tht* iinpoi tance of regular attendance 
at school.' went so far as to propose that, if any child did not 
appear at schoof within the first L‘w days of the session, he should 
inrfeit the iirivilege of attending the school. He continued by 
'■ uttering a heresy that “the entire, e.xpense of the public schools 
should” not “ rest ij])on the entire comnuinity,” but ihat a portion 
of that expense should “ i-ast upon the parent.’’’ The original free 
.>-ch<iols,'ga\ e a liberal training, but were not without expense, and. 


iiicir were later misled by a false understanding of tho word. Fur- 
ther in his address, lie urged the foundation, undei' ptivate guspices, 
of fiw charity industrial schools for the chilch-en i|f the lai^. oities 
wiio can not attend the public schools or should not be permitted to 
mingle with the chihli'cn there. lie wmuld also separate the neg- 
lected from the criminal children. He also a<lvocatcd appropria- 
tions in aid of academic-education, and tho establishment of schools 
“ of a scientific c]iaractcr, to prepnrQ the students for higher engineer- 
ing. manufacturing, and mechanical jiursuits.” Libraries should bo 
encouraged, but he believed ihat, with a small cllarge for the use of 
them, better resiiits would be secured, than by making the books 
free. Appointments to public ollice, .sliquld be made after comiieti- 
livc examiiMion, as In England. Women should bt taught the use of 
the ncpdle and domestic economy, and ho ionger*shoutd ^be true 
Jhat children have “ too little to do with the household arrajigemcnt, 
w jtli. the farpi and the,gardeiL’’ ^ * ' 

Go'v. Gcovge S.'Boiitwcll Objected to I^rnard’s proposal to place 
Jhift of the cxpehsc -^f schools on parerttSj and Barnard in, reply 
■father epnfuseti the isstje, by s0y)n^ that p^rentk liad the l-ight to 
support the' private ^ 


- CIIAN*CF,I4»fi or UNIVEasifr OF WISCONSIN. _ A . 

'Th July, 1858, B^nard was o prod the poSiil]|Jns bf chahlellor of 
UhiversUy of gH'^jsconsitt afi(I.*_agcrit .of ■ 
i|gi*nts,» with ^i^ary^f $2,500 

imtoriCT^ BktUiii of Whf 83 HtVtory of Jh« 

AHen ud O. B.- BpoDMU’f Ed. ia SVlA. 2S|'Cire. of Burctu 
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but owing to severe Illness did not come to Wisconsin until May, 
IfioO. In June, he liiet the regents and he was inducted into oHico at 
Madison at the Filth Coiimienceinent, on July 27 . The day he fore 
this lie welcomed tlie Statu Teaclicrs’ Association to tli^ Canitol. He 
Inui come to’Madispn some years previously,'’ at the invfVtion of 
Hon. J. II. I weedy, to prc.scnt.tJic .subject of popular education to the 
con.-ril mional coiivcution of the Territory, when it.wa.s on.the Jjoint 
. o.f I.ecoming a Stale. His scV'iiin was practically included-in' the 
con tit iition,. which I’i^'cclcd hy tlie people, but w.as later included 
again in the constitulion IS IS. It seems to liavc been li'rown-idca 
« to have (he uhiversity liiiked-.with the noiaual school, Lv'man‘C. 

. Draper, .superintendent of oducat ion for'the State, after Ihu iiaril had 
ijcccptcd the position, snifl in hhM*q^ort: • * 

As ji iH-nmoter of cjuisd of otliiMmoii, t'lie caroi^r of Dr. P»arnar<l has no 
precoOent hnd tw pariilh*). irnson to /oHdtatc onrsolvas on (he uc- 

nulrcinopt of suHi a jium. It niidil («t fniin si now ora tnir’SUite lii+^nay, anti 
It win if -wo an* triu; to oin srlvt.s ami trnb-to him.. We shall ho.st favor’our- 
solvos nmfhloss the Slate by listonluK confldin-ly to and carryln^r Into effect 
^ whntovAr Pti?ri;osHoirs nnd otdvlcp^suolj a man n.s Honrv Unrmird, witb Hno ' 
exporKmcv anti nohlo drv.aioii «ood of ids Vnob. may doom It lil.s dmv to 

ofTot on nmttt^ra pcM iaitdiiK to Un* jnvat oaiiso of pomilnc eilucation in Wis- 

ct»nsin .7 , < , 

.<Tt • • ■ ' ’ 

' . lie <oines to us n])e ip educational o.xperieiico and is devotiug, 

with unflagging energy, tliohest years of his life to the lioiior and 
glory of Wisconsin." Hike Stud, the son of Kish, he towers above 
hit,MeIlows. • Teacbers’ in.stitules.lud already suc-eeded. The normal ’ 
school will also “Tool the gejpirl influence of his persuasive instrue- 
tioa and theMiolding power of Ids. zeal, his tiile.nl.s, and his genius.” 

' - •'‘M’W'led to deliver educational addresse.s Oind coiuhiet, 

teiich\>y.s’ in.stitufes throughout the Stute and to 'give a good, deal of 
attentj^ui to the uormal .schools." He .said that, iif this way. lie 
reaehfU three,doiirtIi|flti^^ of the State." Ue seenred’some 
'able men to kSgndifctTBjr^ in thevfaTl of, 1859 ,“> and exer^ 
vised a general |sbp.ervisip,n over them, delivering Ru introdUototy ' 

’ '‘P"b odpi^tiou atmpst^ At Beloit, for ex. / 

^ ^ are told that he “n^d^ a stirring and I>otyerful appeal I9 
y •' «‘4yt'a^bi's and .fhe edneafrng pubiic *"illy,tatlie fescue of the com- 
« iijon :f5CU0QL% fontadhtipn aU.d.foedtfrs pf, the cpljege plld jtho 
i|is,;};6m ynhibitea the ivisde^ exfiorio’i^e of 
■> a«i%0f ' ' ■'"'■■gi- • 

t- • Important ivent In our «ja^ 

W“.'’l^®^.th^'ti^t|mpomnt, liS?W«5i? orn«,pubnc conicqurac 
, 1 . !j«» pvortrtn,piii^ . ’ . irqurara, tn»t^ 

' •I^t^lt *tl’ri>»..?V«tt«r M, l»mltb, of Atari IJ, lots. • ! i 

I . Mj&roe, 20, ’ 

' ■ Ktno8^^B»tabbg. 'OaleiiTiuo,. MiltoE Bolblf lj«()ltoi.I: Wjuinnhi * 
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■> lifctiriie spent iiv tjic study of tlie various institulion.s of learniii{|.”“ 

At these institutes 1,425. jxirsons were pre.sonti 

In (lie .siuiie iiutumn he issued a' circular uiipcifling '^or funds to 
elect at Madison a huilding for lectiiies and e.xperiinents to p'loniote 
science among the wh'ole population. This early iidvocutc'.of uni- 
\ersity e.xtension urged — . ' ‘ 

eiiiviTsiil Insnictlon In art and .science and tlielr appllcnllnu to health and 
inclintlry. as c.niliiml ohjccls in the wtucutlunal ^system of tlio Stale, tVimi the 
.listikt school to the university, not to the exciusio’n of lnnj,-n.i)fcs ahO nmthe- 
in.Ml.is. Ian on 11 fooiin;; .,f oqu.allt.v, hoth a.s a means of mental trahaui; ami 
toi- the iminlfold and cemstant uses In life. 

^■).le, wished to see: (1) Drawing ainl physiology tiuight in every 
school^ (2) the study of the. local poculiarkiei? of soil, innioral, iini- 
itm Is. and. oextiipations in every town; {34 iVeparat ion iti nil piddi'c 
liigh schools, academies, and colleges aided by tho^State iind.,espe- 
eiaHy in all noriiuil classes for ti thVuuiigh scientific coifisc in the 
iiniv ei’sitv or :i special polyli'chnic school; (4) the cstulil isliima it.Qf a 
- • niijsenin of •practical science; (rd^local imiseiiins and annual courses 
of lectniays for all flje population in the princijuil towns.'* 

lie had eon.sidted at Detroit before coming to.,Wi.se(msiii with his 
Itredecessor in the eliancellorsliip. Dr, ,1. H. Luthrop. ns t.y the 
.university. Ibirmird recommended to tlic regent.s that they transfer 
tlie ptypurntoif depnrlmcnt.to the Madison High School, doveloi) the 
ntiriiHil de]):irtihent., add inacticnl jnstnictaon in the ap|dicalion of 
science to indivklinil and imhlic healthf to agriculinre. architec.ture, 
and the other industrial pnrsiiits, try t«i spend less' for Iniilding.s ami . - 
more for instruction aiur])nf up no more dormitories, lie xf ished the 
stiidents eln^sHicd by indi\ idiial studies and not by gron]) of sUi(Ue.s, ' 
or period of residence., and that degives he givpn aftei: a pAic ' 
examinatimi, without regard to the place wh^i the ean.(lid:»te should 
have piipsiied his sttidies. Kei'ommeodations'wcre tlLso iiiaile for llio ^ 
t beautihe^tion of tlie grounds and for tho building of a breakwater s* ^ 
on^ the Take, ife ropublislifid from thfe Journal four vblumofly 4% 
edkioii.s of o\;gyJ^ ,000. copies, that _tliey might be HiatlibutotV mridAg ' , i 
the teachers.** ilis intention vyas to b^g-uboul^l tdiily qf ail'od.u.ca-s ^ 
■|it>nal %co§, from the Jdndor^rtenlb |hn ^ t]seA^ 

uiiiversity felt in tfe- cdneatlpflftUnovcginnt p£ !»«). ^ ' " 

yelp^ ibp n^ive^^ ^ t% |epd.s of the 
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to the ttonnl Doraal Itchof^ re^ts on Nov. 22. 1859.' and 
lOy iipprovod ^ 1 

lh<?ee volpihoo' wan (linf entitled T Paper«.4or the teacbor, ^piitdfeheii f ^ 

the KdMcatloi^ Seeb^ 8erte«, Henry" Bdmrd, W#ttt 

honniit achoole, Madison, 

and w»ik Uitn*». wJthTvaeioud 

i>t t^r\^ tA tli« uwdei imi Ualataa 
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LIFE OF HENRY BARNARD. 

to bring iip the high" schools, so tliut they might reach tho 
proper stTuidard; to prepare students for the'uniy’Orsity, rather than 
reduce the university to a .State, liigh school f and to increase tlio 
university’s resources by obtaining a fund for a polytechnic depart- 
ment from the legislature. 

(iieat expectations had been held of Barnard's coming to Wis- 
" consin, l^t they ^vere not realized.’* Ills health was poor aud for 
considerable periods. he could network. Say Allon-and Spencer: 

Sudi oiTort .as-h^ Was alUe to make was i>ut fortli In iliscliarjie of'lii.s Uu- 
lios fi.s a.scinjt of tlic normat sdiool" iKtiinl. Tlie uplifting of the. commoi) 
scliools was tbe oUjeet of his special laltor and eiUliusinsiii.“ The uiiivcrsity 
saw little or nothiiiK of liHii, and sutTored ^:reatly in coiiscqnonce for lack of a 
guiding and controlling liantl. 

C arpenter writes that Barnard's connection with the univeJ'sit? 
was — . 

merely noitiinal. During the tVo yiHiis that lie hold the position of dinncellor, 
he never gave a lecture 'or heard a recitation,, and met the students hnt oneo 
dn chapel.” The connection with norintd schools of the State, which htul l)OPn 
80 stningly urged hy tlie regeiitij of tlie university, was* at last aliandoned hy 
the nonntil board, as the contiiuRHl absence of Dr. Iharnard compelled tlic'iu ' 
to an Indeiiendent organization. , ' 

T-l*. ^ 

Ii.arly m 1800 he suffered a severe attack of nervous prostration, 
and left Wisconsin in May. Siipt. Pritcliard wrote, in^ his report 
for I860," thbt “ Dr. Barnard has given such an impetus to the ranso* 
of cornmon-School educaiioii and,' through ” his publications, “ has 
furnished such effective helpg to the tcacliers, as will cause universal 
regret at^ic necessity umler whith he laid of seeking t)ie restora- 
tion ”.of Ills health by , leaving tho State. lie resigned his position 
that siuninor, but his re.sygnation was not accepted until January 17, 
1861. H(^ was detained “at his homo" in Hartford by^illnes-s, so ' 
that he could not preside at the commencement in July, 1860, but 
»evcn then the Wisconsin Jonrnftl of Education’® wa? hopeful for his 
miminlstratibn, and reported that “Wo areghid td*leam4liat (luvn- 
cellor Bntnard lias signified his intention o/ removing his family 
erelong’’ to .Madison, “-and devoting' himself to the arduous duties / 
^ of his position^ During the past year, though much absent, he has 
i^^'done npt a little to elevate the university "in- th© estimation of tho 
pcftplc ofjhis State." More money was< needed^'^and Barnard could 
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o lie hfld thoagtiyaf fllitlng In the higher educatloB of women and to thah'ot the Wlo- > 
onain Indians, 


Iwen dtetlnctly understood, Biowevor, when he. noee^^ the chanceiiotship tliaV' 
I ahoutd noh, engugo In the ««rk of Instruction. « t>n‘ NoV. ao, I860. Barnard Stsueil 
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not obtain it. It was always a cause of regret with Barnard that 
liis lieillth prevented hi*u from directing the young career of tho ' 
in-litution which has become a gremt Sttrtc university, and he re- 
ceived with gi-eat pleasure the greetings tlio. president and faculty 
t»C the university sent him *on the occasion of his eighty-si.xth 
birtlulav: 

* f 

We. who have entered” Into the fruits of your early work, recall your en. 
Ihusiaslic lahors lu nronaritig the way for higher* education in this State. 
Vi.rtr s.'ig:wiiy early recognized that the. foundations of a State university 
niu>;t be laid nuiojig the people, and you devoted yourself .with contagious zeal 
1 to the upbuilding of tho school of tlie Conuiionwealth. 

Surely it was not without reason that J. D. Philbrick wrote in 
38 . 18 , JO that Barnard had “accepted the whole country as the theater’ 
of his operations, without regard to State lines, and, by tho e.xtcnt, 
variety, and comprehensiveness of his efforts he has earned the titli 
"" u4 the .\mcriean educator.” ' * , 

“ — ■ — — - - , \ 

' "Norton, p. 127. " 4 N. IS. Mag., 445. 
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AUTHORSHIP (1860-186Q AND PRESIDENCY OF ST. JOHN’S 
, COLLEGE, ’ANNAPOfelS, MD. (1866-67). . 
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1 pon liis retirement from his work in Wisconsin, Antaeas-liko, 
Barnard returned to liis old lioiae in Hartford and devoted himself 
to tlie recovery of his health and to tlie preparation of educational 
literature* in wliich tad\S ho was en^a^tnl for six years. In 1802 
appcaiei] the eleventh voliiine of (he Aineidcan Journal of Kdncatioii, 
or volume one of a new series of that i)eriodical. Hs contents were as 
; varied as iniSsihle, ranpn^.froni abstract questions, such as What is' 
education? (o hiop-aphicnl .slcclches such as those of Itlark Hopkins 
ami S. Ch ]Io\vo. We find dksenssions of Plutarch, Quintilian, 
L(k‘1cc. Spencer, and (hiizot, of A^assar. and of Ascham, articles on 
Ireland, the Polytechniciiin in Carlsnihe, uiid ])rofessioual eduentiou 
in Prussia, reprints of IJartlib's proposal fur un a^i icultnral colli^;:o 
in 1051, and of a plan for an industrial seliool in 1017. V(>hiin(*.s 12 
an^l 13 wei*o jiublished in 1803, and in tlicin wo sec clearly the ia 
nu nihra of the history of peda^ojjy from the earliest times, which 
Barnard alwa}*^ intended to 'vrite. ^lucli of the two. vohiuies is de- 
voted to tli|^ subject of military schoijs in various, Countries, yvliich 
articles \\^ro re])nbli.shed in book formj Wlieu “the War of Set^ 
sion began Saniue.l Colt was ineditatingj^'tho ostablishmcnt of a 
school of mechanical cngin(‘erhig In Hartford. Ho thought of ciu^ 
gmfting military training upcTn the school, and, after conferende^ 
with h|ln, Hainard began his mvestigations. Mn Cplt’s ,^cath put, 

A stop to the plan, and the"* only result was tjio publication of Him 
Volilme at bis wldow^s c.vpensc. BtirnaBd <jid not object to a n)6d- 
eihito ampu^t of di'ill in schools, but considei-ed this not “ ab ^adc- 
for severe scicntffic sWdy which weU^prganiv.ed 
system of mllitto^y proyitlcs fqr the training o£-oilicers ” 

H^inniutainid that ;: - . 

W ' ^ - 4 ' ■’ ' ^ 

, -^na aWd* ng ron lAd I aLn^gress, ^lal wel I -bci ng, 1 nViTml 

|)oace,;|ind[gBWurUy foreign agg 

b-’TOe better eieineutary educmtlMn <i!f the whole throiiRh better hojacs 
omlbettep BChools-^througb boiofs, such.as ClirlsUtihity establl^ reoog- 

I, ^ . '“V 7 \ 
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. n!^es, and schools common, because cheap eiu)UKh for the poorwt and pood 
f«*r tlie best, ma<le better by a more Intelligent public conviction of their noct's- 
fciity and a more general knowledge nmong adults of the most dlr^^t modes of 
efTmlng their Impnueinent and by the joint action of more Intelligent parents, 
hotter quullhe<l teachers, and more faithful scliool ofllcers. This first great 
point must be smired by tlie more vigoroais prosecution of all the ai^encies and 
Tiu asiiros now einployetl for tlie ndvamement of luibllc schools, and a more 
general appre<'iaiion of the enormous uniount of statoij ignorance and half 
iMlmation or nustnlucatiou which now ptj'vails, even in "States where the most 
n Mention hft8j>een paid to popular edncnllon. 

1 lie establishment of a syslcui of public high .schools In every State, far 
n.oie complete than exists at this time, based on tlie system of\deuicntary 
srluiols Jiito wliich cnmlidates shall gum admission only after having'been 
f^'iind qunliiicHl In tvitain studios by an open examiuatiou.' The studies of 
;lds class of schools should bo iin'iinraiory. both in literature and sclemv, for 
what Is now the college course ami for what Is now also the rwiuireinent In 
nnalieinatli;^ iu tlie second ycaVs course ut the Military Academy at West 
l*mnt - 

.1. A sjstcm of spocfal soliools, either In conne<'tion with existing colleges, 
or on an independent basis, In whicb the princlidos of science shall bo taught * 
with special reference to their pitpllcaiiony to the irrls gf pence ami war. Kore- 
must In thls'clmsa should stand n national school of sciopce, organized and con-*^ 
<lnded <m the plan of the Uolytc'clmic ScIkkiI of France and prepnfutory to 
Kpccial military and naval scltools. 

i. ihe appoiniineut in all deimitinenis of pulillc service bv oi>en coiupetitive 
ox a nli nation. 

Ill wnting tlie report of the visitors to tlio ^Military Academy at 
Most Ponit in 1803, Barnard advocated apjrointinont by competitive 
examination. He also served as rf visitor to the Naval Academy at 
AnnjijroJis in 1804. At the meet ingjn Conconf, N. 1 1., of the Ameri- ' 
can Institute of Instruction in Aiigiisti08(i3, m; wliidi lie wa.s chosen 
a vice president, he introcUiced a re.solutioii that Consross be ncti- 
tion^d tor- ' 

revl,.e the terms nrul mode of admission to tlie nstlminl inllliar.v nn.l iinvnl 
aclioula 80 that cnmlldnte.s should comiiete, In oi>eil trirtl. Uifore IpfolHueiit mill 
Juipnrtlnl, examiners in each State • • •. „„d that In alt ensoa the order 

of admission shull be accordbg to the corsoiial nioUts nnd £H.iie.ss of the citn- 
didate. ^ 

U 64 youli*g inei) rocentjy sent to West Point 

, PJT Membera ol Cong^ more tliiiv 10 cQuld ciltcp any high --v 
-school, i|Ie sccjui ed ^ unafiirabUs Vote fob t her passage of the rcsolu# 
(jona, elUtougfi- tho Jpap yvas- expressed' by pw Member thst “ Monxi 
bers^'^f Confess} Mooted bn^poDticul^nncipleSj' would-^ libt %ii% 

V !*P 0 tin they %ere compeii^d tci;” On 

Au^ 12, 18t54,- at pgdonsbttrg, |f, he vftddressed the ,JfttttQnitl 
AssodaUpfl'i^ same line on “Competitive ©xaniimw 
;;tion8 applied to appointments* in the public addition 

to the ^tt^M on Inilitsry and naval ediools^ttJutn© 12 contained 
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accounts of bonefadors of American education, discussions on moral 
education and gymnastics, (U‘Scriptions of the Boslon Latin' School 
and of cducution in Modern Greece, discusvsions- of the tt^iching of 
Greek and Latin, and of the old A T3 C books. In volhine Ja w© 
find articles, ns usual, upon most diverse subjects ifPlays and. holi- 
days. What is education ? American textbooks, Goldsvnth and Sam- 
uel Johnson, IlciberL Spenria*,* Fenelon, May land, architecture, 
female edtication, education in Ireland, noinial m* 1 io(.) 1 s in Franco 
and Switzerland, 

The fourteenth volume was published in ISOI. aiul contained arti- 
cles on education in Holland, Russia, Canada, Groat Britain, and 
Denmark; on Aristotle, Rabelais,, Milton. Lycurgus, Locke, and 
Horace Manu; on the English language, the teacher as artist, the 
National Teachers* Association, physical exercise, architecture, and 
textbooks,. s 

Voliiinc 15 appeared in 1SC5, and contained aVticles on studies 
and on conduct, architecture, teachers’ ns«ocialions, normal schools, 
physicaheolturc, endowed grammar schools in England, and educa- 4 
tion in Connecticut and in •Germany. 

In volume 1C was published iu T8C6 ah article by Barnard on 
Educational Associations, written for the'Natronal Teachers’ Associ- 
ation in August, 1804, but not read (hen by hiin on account of illness. 
The volume also, contains articles on St. Pauhs School, London;, on 
New England Academies; on SoiitheYs opinions as to tcaAers from 
The Doctor; on AVillinm of AVykeharo and AVinchoster; on Sarmiento 
and his edneationarwork for South America; on school apparatus;, 
on education in California, Italy, and Sweden; on St.* John’s Col- 
lege, of which Barnard was assuiiiing the presidency ; ‘ on normal 
schools, ** and on the nature and value pf education. Volume 17 
appeared in 1807, and contained repi*iiits of Hoolc’s works (written 
^ about 1050), on the grainmar school, muster's method, and scholastic 
discipline. O.tbei^rticles treated of Cowley, the M^'estfiold Normal 
School, Amtjrican ethnology, odneution in Prussia and Switzcrlund, 
Ifrs. A. L. Phelps, Egerton Ryerson in Canada, schools they 
were in the United States, and the opinions oS Fairchild ^f Obevlin 
of jnen and wpificnj of DUpanlpup on fennile 
Jtippj tpirlof VorrSybel oh 

tj the pinlfe bf ayticres 

thS y^himhs pi ^ and publisli 

P hoobk;^iphns,^ fibjn volmtios 3 an^f ' 

transl|^^n^ p| 
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France, and America'.’ When Von Raumer received a copy of this 
book, lu; wrote frofST Erlangen to' Barnard’ that: 

You have collectod with tlio grenUest (lillgeiico nil that' relntos to Pestnlozzl 
nr.d hl.s Sfliool. I can hardly understand how you could have made such a col- 
ha (Ion, In America or out of It cither, even by the aid of well-lnforiucd corre- 
^ v|>oiiOcuts. • • T It Is the most comprchciwfve, lolialjle, and satisfactory 
work I have on the great Swiss educator. 


A little before the book-on Pestalozzi there had appeared a volume 
(•III i(!cd|“ American Educational Biography, nieinoirs of teachers, 
odiioalors, and promoters, and bcnefactt>rs of education, sconce, and 
li.tcratiire.” ‘ 'Ihis volume was inteiulc^^^^e first of a scries “con- 
taining sketches of the lives of thoso^^^ ^ different ages and 
countries and under widely varying eircuinstanccs of religion and 
government, haver labored faithfully ■ and sueeessfuljy in different 
allotments of the great fiehl of human culture." Only onc'other- 
- volume of the proposed, sdrics ever appeared/ ,“Gorii#n Educational 
‘Ivcformers, Jlemoirs of Eminent Teachers and Edneatorft, with con- 
tributioas to the History of Education in Germany,”’ much of the 

I book licing translated froin the works of Kar) von Raumer. 

F Another series projected' and partly carried out, in , the form of 
reprints from the American Journal of Education, comprised three 
volumes: “American Pedagogy: Educatiofi, life School, and th'o 
Teacher in American Literature ”■ contained William Russell’s “In- 
tollectnal and Moral Education,” Hills “True Order of Stmh',” 
A\ ayland’s “Mind,” and articles upon National and State Aid tp 
ICdiicationf Professional or Normal Aiins and Alethods in 'teaching’ 
Mark Hopkins, I'airchild, of Obojlin, c\nis Pierce, J. S. Harti and 
fb P. Page. “ t.nglisli Pedago^’,”* contained -a woudenful olio, 
j>odnda; Reprints of AsOham’s “^e)ioolmaster,” Bacon’s Rssays on 
(kmtoin, Phlnciition, and Studies, BVootton'S' Apoth('gms, Jlilton’s' 
Tractate on Education, UarLlib on an Agricultural College, Lockes 
Thoughts on Education,, ,ricrbert Spcjjccr on Edhciition, Potty dn-a 
-Trade School, l''uIlor’f Good Se]»oolmastcr,,GoUlsinith’s Beserto^i 
Village, 3hchstone’s \rllagc Scftoolmaster,^ Cowpor^ Tlfociniui/rt},, 
Ciabhe’s School of the BorOugh, Hood's Insli Teaclier, etc. “Ge^- 




wlucntlonal sistem/’ Inter" 

Llslrod lo C.JWC ttirdcM, pp, i61. ^Thta, votm^io^cori tains as U fionli8i«lcc<^ portrait o£ 
Itarnnra In niid, at- pnU€t IC. ’ODO of hipi in o,ui rtK*’. BrtnfiHJp stn^ou O.at /“ aQ 
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nmn Pcuingogv ® was tlie tlurd volume and contained (‘hiefly. trans- 
ratfons from Vor^ Raumcr, Wimnier. and Diesterwog. * ^ 

Anwtlicr projected. scri(v'^, of which only the first -^•ohnno ^Yas pub- 
lished, was fo be tadith’d ‘‘ Kdiical ional Aphorisins^and Suggestions 
Ancient aiuI Modinn."'" Tlie, portion published wa> lafL'^ely a 
tnmslatioM of d. K. 1\ Woldfarth’s ‘‘Pedagogical Treasure Basket ” 
and/in its |^age> many iim*ie.*-ling <|iidiations ai’C'to be found. 

Ihe vMhijniiumsnes.s of B,ariianrs literary production wa.s remark- 
'able, for sneral single volumes are yet to be added to the list of ihoso 
jmblished during these years. “ dVue iStmlent Info, Letters, Essays, 
a*ul thnnglit.s oil studies and t'omlfict. addrcs-^ed to womiii jHysons bv 
non ejiiinent in literature ami affairs”** wa?^ one of these. Tho 
po i'aee to the .sec<ind e»lilion, dated 1872, tints describes tlie work: 

Althou.eh thrse claipiers Uo not cover tlie wliolp tirM of yontlifal enltmv <tr 
nil ilu- nuts, imaives, mid danuuav of a a* iu>larly jind imhiic caarr and inclmJo 
n few slicaves nn!y from Lite Koldi*n liai vot of Amerj^un didactic and 

roflnLoirie.'ii ijuTinafe. they consiUuu* it eojivenlcnt and vahialile mamial of 
MUiliiii Hie. The lij,du wldcli tjo'y shed, liUe that which Virtuo'east on tin? 
diveruiiiL' paihj< of Horcidcs, neither loads to hewihlrr-or dazzles to bllml. and 
tlie ndvi.-e wldrii they drop is 'kindred to tliat winch Wisdrmi of old utiereth 
In the stie<M. apples of ;:old. the words of tho wise. ‘ ' • 

Ihe l)ook is divided into fotir parts. The first -con tains nphorisms, 
Ruswering the qm*stion. what is ccfricay^in, Musson\s College Kduea- 
tioiraiul Self-Edueation,” and John Lalor^s “ Nature*aml Value of 
Ldiicatiun.” 'In tlie second jhirt are found extracts trpon books hiul 
reading, tn^^vek numners. money— i{s adini^ition and iinmagement— 
the conduct of life, methods of stfidy, etc. The tliird .‘■HMHiori treats 
of tho odneafion and emjilovnient of women, with exirmds fioin St. 
Jerome, \<>n Ivanmer, Thomas More, Mrs. Jameson, tind Dhpanlonp. 
linglish pedage^y of the nineteenth century is the theme of theja L 
section, . 

A mwre important work is Kindergarten .and Child CnftiiiV Pa- 
pers: Papers on Ero(‘bel)s' Kindergarten, with suggestions on the 
principle^ niul metjuxls of ddld eiilture in diff(»r<int conn tries.” ** In 
thn; prefucojof u lute edrtfoti of this pioneer work, dated 1879, Bur 
naVd wrote: 

.. — ^ . . ^ ^ 

Nlltton. 1^70. The flrKepdlflqn «n cn1nn;emettt of <iije tjf Thf, 
puhlffHied wfilio tlarnord v^ali lloi WUcoiidol v 

VO Part i; laoi. E(p. 2rr2; , * 

,H Swonrf Mljipop. l<i,T3, Bcfirtat. ?if eou.r^B, frjtjt J. Kj 9crojia fdltlpn 

roceM KngURh publlrht^nijff Mutlvc vniuu qf 
olftjjsfci^ dh j^.ttcRtlon. whlc;hAp,atfe« boTonged ftrtporlj' |a 

the seoopp Forlra rff .p|^r8 or^tl-hfgjuK. ^ 

VVThls work. .beinjJ Ap^Umde in the A nk J., wa« tfien 

ihc aubjoetdn the Un^ii 8trtU*», 

wiisr onlArgecl : t n -fS.lS. n nd n mr w';i • ^tn^oaiT A Q (J rm:in. jVdn 

Id P« laht eUiUon of It icqhUlui pp. bOO, ot couraa’fti r^rtat«<l from. Apii J; Kd. 
IFtotca, . 
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A vnilofy of RPnliis must be nt work to obtnin the teachers of each (rrade 
(aiMl tlie lilialcrt'ai lners with the rest) for tlielr spcdnl duties and to instruct 
an.l inleicst p.irents in the w.irk of the’lchnolrooin and i„ udve th.mi, as s.mbr 
a .Hrei-I iif inspectiim mid. siuicesijym iis to (he mIiooIs wliere their eliil. 

dmi ai<> III atteiidaiiie. I lielicvo (lint parents, iis siieli. liave more rialits and 
ii-!ii> vvliicli stioiild he resiieeted liv their own direct repi'^sentatiyes in all 
'•l''-■.•tli,.|,n| boards tlinn are liow cnKoded to them in Slate nml miinhipal 
iir;:niiiz;itiuns. 

All sclicds not under progressive leaehcrs had not suhjeeted to frtsiueiit, 
lo;. Ilmeiit. and imiepemleiil siipervision me sure to fall Into dull ineelianicnl 
'■ miirie: iiml the .klmlori;arten, of all ,aher educaiiomil ab'cneles. rtsiuires a 
I'i der. Ihoiinhtful, priuthal uoiimn, more tlian a vivacious and evi^n reiruhirly 
cdii. aiiyl Rirl. The power of IndiioneiMs; and lutcrcstim; uiothers In tlieir Imine 
« oil; ami s...iiriiiK their wIIHuk coopeiatimi Is nil essential <)ualilieati.)n of 
title liimlorniirincr. The selisu Ion of siteh can not lie safely left to scIkkiI otll- 
ceis us m.u appointed and wlm mo often do not look boyoml tlielr uelulihor'a. 
nephews and nieces for fiiridldiUes. fiilil the princiidos of early ehild eultare 
n.o lii'iior uiidersiooil niid .sehis;! officers and leachera nro more thorouirhiy 
triiiae.1 in the liest methods, rhe first esiahlisliiiieiit of kiiideritanons had better 
1 . 1 ' lelt to tliose who are already siimciently inrores>o<l to mnUe some Riiciiflco 
of lime or means In iJielr Ixdiulf, and wlien found in successful operation nnd 
foiil.iriiiiiig to ceriiiin renniieinciils they slnaild he eiiiitle.l to nid from pnhllc 
funds III pi-oportlon to iiiteivliiiice, and for such aid ho snTiject to offleiai 
his|KVtlon. V • ^ 

I he lif^olc is a very cwnposile I'harader nnd is divido^into fivo 
linrt.s. llie fij'si Hio.papcs are chiefly occiipieir by extracts from 
!■ rocliel’s wri(iii*rs. A, iirsciission of his cduoationai system follows 
to page ?,C,8. From that point to imge -toO we find ivpVint.s of early 
eleimintary books, sudi ns tlie Xexv Faigland I’ryner and the Petty 
.‘^clioolji, by .C. 11., [iriiited in Hi.'ifi. The next fiOO pafres are devoted 
to :t de.scription of kindergartoji work in diirereiK countries, and itbe 
coiivbulin^ portion of- the. voliniip, is occupied hy plans of kindcr- 

{rarten biiUdinps, descrijil ion of tlie jjifts, etc. 

In Maivh, l.ShO,.-I)arniu*d was apiioinled as census clerk to jvreparo ' 
.slati.stic.'i! of cduciition. By the iHigiimin^r of' IStfl be had ’received 
l>5/i00 and had made no report. ,7. C. G. Kennedy', superintendent of 
the census, tlfcn wrote a.sking that; tlio repoi''t bo made soon. On Mky ' 

11 Barnard replied that Pre^lent Woolsey, of Yale, and many dtlmr 
ethtcators were interested in the tnatter and that he.Md detofeii his 
tune to the “ preliminary work of <?Vh 9 « 0 ^ and 'preparing fliaterinls • 
Jor Jifie hi-stdry of-ediicatimi ” mid askod for ;morc I JiaveYitJi ‘ 

nioreinforihatjpn|igmthc,:V(^^ ^ ' v 

In lilGl applicn^oft LwoDlftsto sortt ah«oii^ =• 

irt^HWploinatic. Sa ^Ee^drabiy- to Switaerl^ 'indin 

ini^tiHf^b 0.S ^ Beriryv-ta 'jiRpos^ion htJfnard. 

'elievotl oopasnjki^ fey his desire*)^ h*vo ednwtioft-iiu'lutel .wkhin 
-tW liumeiy of ihfet Institutloa?^ During ^»e^C Barnaud ^ 
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LIFE OF HEXRY BARNARD. 


«Iso found time to deliver a course of lectures, in October. 1803, 
If* fore, tlie Lovell Institute in Boston on ‘‘Books and Educatjon in 
tlie United States."' 


rnKSIDFNT OF ST. .TOIIN^ t'nil.KOE, ANNATOLTS. 

At’tli(' close of tlie C’ivil tlie board of visitors of St. Jjiluds 
('olli'iro, .iVjmapolis^ Md., detonriined to roopeii its doors, whicli Iiad 
keen closed to vst udonts wliile tlic luiildiii^s luid Iveen .u^ed for Iros- 
piials diirine: several years. In some way their attention was ilrawii 
.to tlie fac‘t lliat Barnard was unoccupied except.- for lii.s literary 
labors and tlu‘y ol!’ei(*d to liim tlie'presidenc.y of the collei^c. I lun o 
always suspected that the Kev,< Eibertus van l^fldvcleiK tlien State 
^uperintiuideut, was responsible for this selc'ction, hut have no evi- 
dence it. Thron^:h the inlluoiue of tii.e late Jo.seph M. Cushin;ir, a 
dele^atr from Baltimore ('ity to tlie Slate constitutional coineniinn 
of 18tV|. an educational article had heon placed in the constitution 
which was then drafted. Dr. van Bokk(d('ii had h(‘jJ:nu tlu' est,ah- 
Ijshmeni of a State school system with ^rc-at enei’^y and had the 
idea^of capping the educational pyramid l)y a State university.^'*^ 
^ Is it not likely that he mav Im e (ired. Barnard's imairinatiou hv the 
dream of hecomin^ the president of such a iiniversity and so direct- 
in^’the ethu atioual interests of the wholejfcttc? 

On Xovepiber 11, ISOo, Ihirnard, in respSIisc to a h'tter fe(iu»*stiu!^ 
him; to suggest some <me for the prc'sideiK'V of St. JohnV named 
Prof, (dianvenct, atul stated that lh», thought that a “State college 
slumld Tie in organic connection as welt as in instructional seipience 
Avit.li the other^uirts of the State sy'steiu of public instruc- 
tion.” On Decemher I, less than n mouth later, lion. Alexander 
lirtndall, on Induilf of'tlie visitors, asked Barruud (o accept the presi- 
dency with a salary of $3,000 and to visit him before making a 
(leeision As to the projAisal. The election luul been made on No- 



.sti'iiK r'H Education in Mtl., p. 143. itarnnrd a Intci^eHt In Mnr.Vlaml*mjitt»'rs ilrpt 
niM'oai.M In a fouml lu the r«i n‘s(innih*nr<' of IIjo linn. .\iigusniH Vv. lliadfor;*!; diaotitf 
the sAnti Executive l*rtpeis, wliich IcUcl: rentl« ns follows^ i • ’ 

llAiiTFonDt Conn., 

.T r,th, ’ 6 S, 

f/ . ; * • 

request ,bf my ftlcmi and Classmate, Ren Ml*, jns. Il.^avotiport, WhaU^> 
you H^vel-ai doou wonts relating to ll\P RclimiH.vstern^of Co 0 heel ioA* ^ , , 

iTi^ otie newollmi ^bicmyaelf js sent not (tlr Ahyt|iiQ|r pdrsoiml '|>ufc sluiply. becauiiq tt j' 
iliiVdl^OUlllcs ^hiclv those of^u)i wRb inboredtit this hold ft quarter j. 


nb> had to eontOnd which] 

iitU'iaiit'lu Mar^Taod/ 


tiu Miould try to obv^ftte In fldt'naccdir^^liatcVetVou 



edncatlon. 

tfspectfiHIy. jour oht. 


Bfl.vair -BAftNAEO. ; 
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vcnibor 30. at a largc^- atVoiulcd nu'ctiii'r of the. board of visitors, 
nt ^^llich (tov. S^vanll aii(f all the jiidpcs had been prcsoiit, and 16 
out of 10 votes oast had boeii in llaritard's Otvor, as Tlioinas Karney 
"rote him. Barnard thoiiglit of tlic o.slablislnnent of a scientific 
school in Baltiinore and a podapogical school in Annapolis, both in 
..|■•ranic• connection with 8t. John's, and took the nuittcr under carc- 
liii consideration. We liavc no locuid of tlic considerations which 
.iiifliicneed him, hut at any rate Barnard acccpt(?d the .jiosition uiul 
wais inaugurated on Janiian- 7, 1800, in tlie hall of the hous*of 
delegates in the -Sfatehouse. Gov. Swann, Lieut. Gov. C. C. (’ox, 

Rev. Dr. van Bokkclen, and lion. William 1 1. Tuck spoke. ' 

Barnard, in his' inaugural, referred to the college’s famous old 
poidar tree, to the need of n high school in' Annapolis, and of more 
ciuipiiient lor the college, while lie felt that there was the jiossibility 
of establisliiiig there within three years an undenominational col- 
lege which •should ho niisiiri)a.--cd south of P.rineeton. Eiiiphasis 
should he phieed on pedagogical methods. Every one must instruct 
at .Mime time, therefore e\oiy one should learn methods of instnic- ’ 
lion. He prepared an elehorale leport, dated June 28. 1861!. upoh 
the reoigauixatioii of the college.'* In view 01*1110 meager financial , ' 
rcsoiiices of the institution, the extenfof the.phuis seopis almost 
giotesf(iie. .He Ivopod to build a .gymmisitun iWid a boat and 14th 
lioii.sej new laiioratories.-and an .(ddilional durmitoiv and buy new 
books for the insiifilcipiit ly stocked lihrary. Ho wtshed to cmidiasizo 
the teaching of English and of modern )aT\gnages and thought that 
oll'orts should bo made to .induce more business iiieir to go to college. • 
'Ihe eurrieiiliiin slioiild be divided into 11 deiiartnienis ; (1) Pjlln- 
ciples of e<lne^ati()n and religion, with their aTp^lications to methods 
of .stiidyf foijuatiou of chanictec, ami conduct of life,” iiudiidimr 
crlncs, hietajdiysies, and logic. (Ho: wished to have tlio-' St^fl 
teu< hers’ a.s,sociati(in meet with tlic.c.olloge and to “open to ptibUO 
scluxd teac1ier.s' of the Sta'te any of our course.s of instruction, con- 
nected with thoiroyvn instriietioii, free of tuition, and (o arrange th& 

' tiino f(H- the lectures in tjio history, pringiple.s, nnd methods of edn- 

<otiou,,sa astofueUiiatetliciPiit(endanco.’T <2)i Physical culture 

org.anizntioji, (,3) Efi- i 

v' lljish. (4), ^fathgmftlics^ Physics, and .(l.stronoiViv, cgA^iub^cfct to Iw 

a ptdfe8spi^,,«s: sUop ag p-ossible.^) Chemistry ^ 

ivud chcmicjil^e^hriolo^. ( 9 ) t*'i%4 Sc1eac(j, comprising tmtiiny, 

BS^iidccliSo goyer ngri- , 


nuwnp.nnd nrt|- i^'f^ngmfdoVhistori^afi^ni 
s (fu 4 wcs. ^^(8) Law, piilirW-;econp.iHy 40) GnilJliic'a, mawin«r, 

p(;i.mnhs^p, nncl^kk^piugr‘^4 10)1 ring rpusk 

, culture, modeling,: aitd= sketching. , (The history and prindv .(■ 


ift- 

(Intwinff, 


Kd.. 5i«t 


i4<||Oj|}loe, p. 3^1, 
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plc^ of stulpturc, piiintinj^, urcliikecturc, knul^capc pj^rdt'nin^ 
sli(iuld'lii) hUhiiwl by lliu-e who sCfR lliu hij^iool lit/iior.s,) (11) J^mi! 
giiafjcs, luujont mul iwoilciii. 'I'u begin work Ihimanl wishtul toeiii- 
p^o.V at leu-t live pniiV.ssors (wd to ii.se iiomvsidciib lernircrs. Ho 
wished u .pre|)aniU)iy depuitnient, and 'thought tliiit a eollege is ‘•an* 
cxti-U'ion and peifei tioii of tlie di,sei|iline and altaiimiP.nt of tlie 
iH.ailciny <)r the high seliool.’’ llisijdau <iJisa;iis>(>d terms, tuition, 
s- bolar-iiips. and a periuaiient eudmvnieut, a/well as the urgaiii/.a- 
■ tiun of an alumni society. 

On .\ugii.''f Id, Ibbti, a cireiilar wys issued, signed by (iov. Swann, 
'as |iieside,iit ex ollicio of the boardyif visitors. Fioin it we learn that 
tin' faeiilty was •eoiiii.iosed ol Dr. Ihirnard as priiiciiial and luofessui* 
of.inenl'tl. mural, and social seieiied, inelnding the |)rinei|)Ie.s and 

inetliod.s of edueaiion; Kev. 0. \V. Mcl’luiil, I) D., • 

(roorgo \y. Atherlon,'*I>atin ; E. P. ISeammon. imitlieinaties; Hiram 
Corson, Kngli.sh; dnlin.s W. iJashicir, (lirek; \^-|n. .‘^lelh'u, Ch'iinan ; 
D: N. ( lunji.jiiincipjil of I lie preparatory a'nd normal department; 
Z, Kidian'ls) 'p' i'" ipal of tho cfmhnereial de|faitnient; tlev. \V. I;. 
Gage, physical geogi ai.liy ; S. S. Jialderiuait, chemistry and natural 
{•liilosophy ; and Wm. 11. Hopkins, tutor i.ii malhematies and (Ireek. 

In September, work wa.s lH'gmi'» with a preparatory d.-pariment 
and 5i fre_shinari elass. iliirnard traieled soine-what o\er the .State in 
(he interest of (he eollege hut-wxs soon di.silln.sioned of his hope to 
, e.stablish a .strong iiisl iuuioii. Hi.s endeavors to secure coni rihutioiis 
for .seholar.ships and for tho library were without iniicli result. 'I’he 
legislature had a di'inoeraUe niajority, unfriendly to the Kepubliean 
hoard of visitors which had culled Ihirnnid. 'I'lii^ro wa.s danger that 
the legislafive grant, to the St. J'ohn’s would lie. Withdrawn. The 
.Im’u.scdf delegates, on February 7, lSt17, n.skeil for inforuiation as to 
the niiinagement of the college, and on March i , 1 . T.,Ma%n^ tl>e 
secretary of the hoaril of visitors, answered (hat Harna'id had vis- 
ited many {lart-s of tli^ State, hoped to add l>y. gift 2,.^00- volumes 
to^tlio college JibriiQ- uiid .was sangnine of .sjicce;*, ifcejiGouraged by 
tlie^ SliUc. Just nTiilo iiiaftert) wero'. ip so discouraging a conditinH, 
Barriarcl was ft.ppoin.ted United State>i Coni»pi.ssioncr of E^ication 
and ^-osigneti the ^)rc.s,lduiiey of .St, Jphn’l"* The only survivor of 
tW ^cujfy t)ie college ntf.1^ 1 iine of Bat’invi’d's presidency is Wof. 
H. Kopl^iiis^Of Gaiteli,oy C^lfegiP, wlin, iiiidcr ditto ofAhiryJ^^^ 

I,P*3-.k=>VC' the foi|oiyip| r^itu'pi^iices p{ tips aitwinisii-alJofi 

' . Thcs« .^tiVlsnp Bl.rangpSuiiyld^MiitJ^^ tlte einyMat;vlmi.lei* 

WtWt.Ui nlsiHiift tlV!: xyoik f Imp iM-eu cumpeili'd Hie war.’ wd>ft;ldlvi<l 

forced (lie t» e lose Ua doors; .• * • .It Av.osyHu* mdrkOiilzif 


^ Stpfijcr, Kd: In Md:, p. 113, 


* voiircrsnUon Jotms no|tfcjnt, UU expeiieuce tuadg 
lil^ oat Uw;tiprovifidal coUe^i mutt lx* subjoct to 0«ltiuior«.y ^ 
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■ CU soul,,. ryw/r,;r jJ,,, A, „ 

. ' f'T (I,.- thno .,HMS HI 1,..MS|. '• loj* ,f,,„ Is 

, Hh'm.soiW- in ,m ..nv,r, .Uv 

''"■‘Orl.Ml tll,■Mls,■lv,.s ovi-n In tl„. ,.f xl.u,..-, 

p.u,.nior.s Mf Si l„ln,s trinponuil, . nn.r s„. sun.n of , 1 ,.^ n'n.s, lnU.,..„li.,- 

Hn,. M„.l, :,s ll„„, Alf-x:,,,,!.., 

In,„l. IVnnl; II. an.l .n !„-r, 

n ■■'I tlinir mlhiHuv |„ ..■nnv i lio :ii.|H,inlii,nnt nf 1 1 ,- r.anianl 

nTv'''i'.' , "" . 

.'.ti In III.' ninn «ti,,m Ihn n.u |,i(.si,|,.nl ,•.•lliu,| |„ |,|» „i,i n.ii i',,. j.-,, 

7'"' in n|„..,.,-.|.. „f in.sinnnir, II, • m,„I.. 

phi.ii,- n.i.i.vs... r.„-.vn,. 

■ im.inin.Un:; fa„l, uHI, ,|„. .siu- 

;;; r;'' '•«-n,i ,i.n, 

.imi, I,,,.- If , ,,,a, ,-ivo yoiriny l,„n,..s, lof ..„vir.s,. I .....v 

"I .1^ . I .,lw..,y< r..|, „,at l,r. Ifs „pari was m„i u-liolly In tlw vv.u-U „f 
_.rn.l..l.ia St, .rmin-.s. or. If It u„s. , •Innrsim,,,., I i:!, „> 

<1. iiTlrnrll!!^ f>"ther ominaxofs in 

'VHI, 111.. iicV wins shuri-Ilv..,! Hr. Ylarnanl' n.r..iviM ,|,o a|.|,..lnt- 

, ;r l^laul,. „s a „,,.| ,„|io„; 

• ■ ,1 lin nsi.a.l .•.■soMMioim, an.l will, t,|„, wyni .,|s„ |,ts I w,x lU.utnn.snt.s. Mns^-s 

W 1 -. ,,n an,| an, I sl„„.,ly a,i„r*war,H S'dlVo -,1.0 -i.sl.: In’ 

N,Im,|| Iiasl.l,' !, as Inn nannitiny a noas:_xJVn,.siv nn,| a now 

in lholir»‘oYllhM.hUolh‘;:(V ^ • 

Mm'v r-Tl-'nl’’ a far ,m 1 .v ynar 

" “ ■ * Him,' I was s,, Innsy will, niy „wn w„.rli ami T'l- 

l.anmr, s„ ,.,u.r„ss,.,l, will,- 1, is nnw ilnli.-.s as |„s.>I.I,.ni 1,,„ rh..,c 

, ‘ inane, -H.-l, Is .loinnal „r K,n,..,,ti.,n 

n liarln-nlay. II, at „ can s,.a,-,.,.,y l„. sal.l lln.|,r.,n„,e le linnw I, I,,, , 

n-,, . ns |,icNilnn,.-y- „f Si. ,l,*l„i s I ahva.vs |•.v,l,■,l,■.| ns .salisiaiirially with, 

: " . ' II I'Hef ei„s,„io i„ 1 , 1 , .inwv'ufe' , 

1 a,„y. a c„nvc„i,.„t .s„.„,,,„o.M,s„e r„ ,I,c higl,,,.. ,.„siu„„ i.,,’ 

■ncl, lil.s eye. u Is l,k,.|y, was nl,-;',„|v r,.v,.,|. |, |s tr„c il,al I,c ,.„l|i',| (Ik. 


’ * ’ I n»j| rii’ t MiUHi ill I Mi' 

vacaiH diairs of lnsin„'ii„„ „|,|,. ,„e„, . TliH-d,|„r dim.j,.,' ^1,,. ,',.||..v...l 

nil, aUsoltiMv^.if „|| cxccnllve ,In,„ll.s. was <:.sn «,>'AV. 'a, l„.^*ton, ath rnv.i.'.ls ' 
sSlate (A.llcp. (wUaJ>«n) a. few years o,^ 

1 !7'^, " f n Hli and 0iv,.k. "j US sl.iiei'ti- i 

|en,|.uiiatt (He pre|>n.„l,i,-y .Iciiartmelil was Payld N. ra,,,,,. a s,,r,.,rdn, tc.adidr 

tb.n aatin.,- or Cai.ir'a net,«r,,j,i,iop; Tlmn liioce was William .s'lehVm ni e,f. 


■/ 



, ‘ , • Chapter IX. 

‘UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
(1867-ia70). 
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IViion tho Rev. Siimiie] Knox, of rrt,'(lei iek(o\vn, M,]., .that for- 
gotten edne.Tlioiial iliwimcr to wlioin JefTersoii owed ,'0 nuieli. went 
to IV itjihiiigioii in Mnieli. 1820, to tnik with jinblic men eonceining 
hk-j '• iinpioveel plan of public cflneat.ion ” ' he was met with tlie 'uni- 
\ei>ial opinion of ^leinbers of C ongress'tluit public education was 
a snliject Congress could nol-take nj); it was nnebnslitntional and 
.•reseive<l as an inherent light in each jjartienlar State.” A se8ics 
of similar defeats met IJaniard during hi.s ellorts for nearly 30 
je.ars. * , ' 

III 1838 he \ isited AVashington to ascertivin what school .statistics 
cxi.sted there, and finding that jitklving Inul hoen done to eolleet them, 
after interviews with Air. Fors.vth, Scoretary of St:fte,.and Air. 
Hnii^te^*, the chief clerk of that department which had the charge of 
• the cehsus. he brought tCKthc attention of President I'an Bnren’ 
the dGSU’ahilit .^1 of inclnding edneation.al statistic's in the census Of 
1810. These stittiitlcs were secured and ' constituted the earliest 
V jecogni&m of education liy the Federal Government. Barnard and 
Afann usc<l tluAc statistics in 1S12 to show the magnitude of the 
educational fntcrest and the “utter inadequacy of existing means of 
education to meet th^ cxigimcies of a republican govern- 
rticnt.”. When.trrtvcliiig in thatund the vsuceoeding year, , Barnard 
.dmd urged in Ids addresses ^lio ipiportance of collectfejg (^d'disseiui- 
^nattng^reliayc mforrhation a§ to schools and of e.sUiblishtng ifj each 
‘ ’dSttitc a'a4 for ilic whole countty a “ cenUal^eppsitpry or oflice sUp- 
. :|)!icd wjth plans of schoolhouscs, apparaUts. a'iJd fiirnitnre, apd a 
‘'clfeuIiiUng '^IbrniT^ |ot>Rs and p&tnphlels qifc.gaucaUoii a 
ispeciinoitvof * school, ^ ‘ 

In 184j^ a^ 11147 hfe tc}§d tpltfty^lho “.diSusihu^Of a kBo^lcd^ :o^ 
the sden#^ad| art of cdticafionind the" organiz^^On nn^ 

,, trtt|biy^ jsys|» ns of pi^Uc schools ^ 

* Btolner*» Life tff ,T^ov |n Hep. 6? U'B. TommlSi E<1., ISO^O, p. ,0y0. 

• 30 Kd.» 103; ot pitomli, of 1002, I, S03. * 
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Smithsonian Institution. lie proposed in 1849, when a member of a 
Q<.mniitfoe to present topics to a convention of friends of popular 
education, that there be, estahlislied at Washiii^^ton a “permanent 
statistical bureau charged with the decennial census, which shonW 
pre.sent an annind reivrl on the ediieritional statistics and progre.ss of 

life country. A year later he proix.sed- to secuie the same object for 

^ -New I nglaiid through the American Instil iifc of Tnstruefion. In 
I eeenibcr 1S54. he submitted to the Association for tlie Advancement 
<• .diuation .a plan of a central agency for the advancement of 
edMcahon in the United States by the Smithsonian Institution or a 
bureau in a (.overnment department.” Itishop Alonzo Potter and 
iarnard were appointed as a committee to confer with President 
icrce theieiipon. I„ 18,00 the A.ssociation.^.r the Advancement of 
-diicntfon niet in Detroit, and Barnard in his presidential , address 
daclt up<)n; (1) J be magnitude of the educational interosts-of the 
. us slu.wii by the ccnsu.s'of IS.M); (2) the service which the ' 

Aalional (.overnment could render by publishing an annual report 
from a competent oflicer, who should be put in imnmdiate cominuni^:' 
cation with State and municipal systems and thus ^i?mld deal wdth 
education as another oflieer dealt with agriculture; ‘ (3) the pro- 
poved apjiropriation of the incoijie from public latids to the States 
for education and the support of pn^ilic-scliool teaclicrs; (4) the . 
insertion of a. provi.sioii in -each State con.stitiition making it ohliga- ' 
(ory for the legislature ,(o (establish, aid, and supervise schools and 
protect society by compulsion from tlie neglect of pait-ntal duty 
. (.>) the application of an educational test to nil candidates for Go'v- 
emment servieo, I„ this last point Parnnrd sliowed himself an early 
nduK-nte of eivd-scrvite reform. Every year tlierx-aftcr until 18C'» 

to .seeiiro some advance in those direc- 

, Ihe GivinVnr, vtiflulfc withdraw.*!] of tlie Stato’s tights southom- 
niid wi . 1 the groat iiiciva.se in tlie ccntripedal forces and in the 
Govcnimoiit, Jed to a rcylval of the plwitfS 
h Je iho Unded States titko ^omo paft In* educaUori. On August 18, 
S an address iit Hnn'isbiug, Pa.,boforo . 

(die National Teacher^ ^s.s<iaatiQn ad-v^cating a NationaP'Bm*eatt 

fommtinictilo '-infohnatioii, lU^d-.jiaXing 

tlwrcnusc'of fc^iicral education fts n pan'*oi 
ID care. -dlroa eicourogement alone lait,. so far ns may Ue, by iiinHWiws ' 

an ot tne migtefit latereat. A lieiiartoent ot Edu^atioa must bo.ostiih'iiAi)Ni 
nlungslde of thtP Department o f AgrlcS^re. ^ 
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i» f.vor of . -XMma 
the nioui I since ll^s Nation, founded ii])ou 

.po„ thcr mlPlh.font oction, c.n joost cminplotdv secure its success 
isx J?n mjf t.) e.luuuuMial ii.-cnces (he power and influence of national 
a< o|) ion. A _u:ir am] a half later, on Fchruarv 7. Isr.O, E. K 
Ime. coimm.s^ioner of the common aclnmls of ( )|,io‘, rend a paper on 
- of Kducalion before tl.e mcetinf; at Washin^Mon 

ol the Natmnrtl. Assoc.auon <if School Sui)erintendehts.« li,: „,-iin- 
^ latncd (hat universal education, next to univemaMiherly, is a m .1 r 
deep national concern,” and that -mUieation mitst lie eoexten -ve 
^yl(h society. The Unite.l States inijrht. by c.mdii iolml ’appn.pria- 

• mns ami by a .system of ocnoral iimpection and eneonra-emem. 
Ui.ou;,h the aftency ot a Xalional Ibircati of Education, induce each 

• n.a.ntain an etiie.eni school >vsie,n.” A dcmandfc.xisted for 

. L 'ScnttlS”'' 

As a result of this jiddrcss. a meinoriHl was prescrileM to Con<rn'Ps 
by the assoc, ation.; Ignatius Donnelly, of Minnesofm at.o inlro'- 
d.icod a re.sol.itton into lltc House of Kcprcvsi;ntativ.cs, instruct iim I he 
jomt cmumittee on rcconst ntd ion to lnq|-,i,v into the c.xpcdiencv of 
i^abli.slung a National Bimmn of Edttcalipn, “to enforce edncalion 
' t'ohtr.” The ])ieamble to t%. resolution, wbieh 

ptisM'd the House by ti largo majority; stated thaMueh a bureati was 
iieu'.'^bai K'cunso ‘‘ ropiiblican iuferests can find pornuinont safety 
onlyvupon the ba.sis of the universal iatclliircace of tlu> ifoople ” and 
because “the great dimislers which have afllicted the .Nation and 
de.Mtlated one half its territory are traceable, in a gi-eat den-ee to 
«.e abseime of common schools atW general education among ’the 
ru.plo^of tl.c lately rehellions States.” A hill was next idtrodneed, 
00 Kcbri.ai-y 14, by James A. Garlleld, and was referred to a .seU-et ' 
cominiUee of which Garfield was cliairmaii; Tlie original bill pro- 
VKlcd f,.,‘ a bttreait in tla.- De.jiartnient of tlie Interior, but whim a 
report jas made on June m bStlG, the hill I, ad l»een amended so ns 
^ "ir ^ ? ll‘’Pi‘it»nent of Eductitioti. Sttpimrtfid by DonneUv, , 
Garfield, Aloitltwi of Jljinois. Banks, and Botilwoll,and opposed by 
^ke of Maine^,Jogers.of ifdw Jersey .ami Bhiidalj of Pcnnsylvi(„ia, 
Hm bill ptosedt.be Mouse oft Ji.ne lO: GotfieliFe sjHtochJ .Iriiyerod 
A'.tallygt-ffccte the fiituro of flO-s Nttflon '> than the one under 
poiiSKlt^i^iW^^^^^ I8(i0, there tyerc 1,2(DD OliQ 

on, Jpivo 8, was ttnd potfshed^addrEsst replete with inf pr- 

S -nycasure ^iBlut Itas k pbi»/ei object. pEVltat 

f JVC lUrtct^at^ adullA m iMA^llnhos} «:* 



• Rd,„ IMO, 

^ /16 Am: 4,%&L.UTT, 



♦Uafnw, ainfory of 3filh Cougrets, prco^ 
•ItAo. J. - J ^ 
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wore American born. The Libnry «f ( onoross ha, I no cduc.tional 
re, .oils fro™ ,» S„„o,. Thrre „,,j J 

„„co„a,M„io,™| ,„|,rr, ..Wrl, - Cm.tro™ Ld 

reir,?:,™ H T’wf' 

xcN Of a route for a Pacific railway, the Patent OlHce. or fl.e ApH- 
cul. uial Department. He referred to fhc advocacy Tlmddeus Ste4n<r 
ha.l -iven to I^^enn.svdvania «^hool. and praised the intorct taken in 
<du..,t,on by Oluo TIu-n hor|u«ted th|^a,iers.of educal ioii in otl.er 

’"'7’ t'“' "ork done# them., and closed «-ith an 

- apija to tho^ who care more for the future safety and -lorv of 
Ins Nat on than for any mere temporary advantaee, to aid in irivimr 

r;o'a.rmnen^’ " " ' 

me and thed.scnss.o,, upon it w,us opened by Lyman I'rnmimll with 
a speech favor, n. ,t. Dixon, of Connectient. Smnne,-. II, me. Nor- 
torn ami Vates spoke ,n favor of it. while Davis oj,p,jscd it altosrolher 

(nhich h. d been chosen ,n or,h>r tliat the commi.ssioner might .select 
bis own clerks) on the fr^-onpd that the hchd of a department should 
Ik- in the Prc.s.de.it s pbMict, and that /uovv/m wo„), 1 l,e the better 

p'l r l’‘’‘^^od by tl,e. .senate Avitl.ou.t a ,iivisi„n m,' 

ebr nary 28. and o,v Ma.rh 1 a motion to reconsider the matter 
ftiiled I-y a vote of 7 to L>8, 17 Members being absent and no party 
]me.s being .Lawn m the vote. The bill was .signed l,v P,-,.si.lent 
dobnw. on Marob 2, and the nj,mn of Henry Untnard was sm.t to 
tile . ennte as that of the first commi.ssioner (in Marcli *1 1 'I'he b^l "> * 

provided for a commissioner with a salary. of S-t,0l)0. a .diief ,derk 
«i«l two other clerks, all th,-od ap;>ointod I,y the commi.ssioner An- il- 
nnal roim.ts were to be ipade, and the .subject of bmd grants for edi|- 


r<^p<U’t, Tim coinniis.-iirtm'r oi^ 


cn‘io„ kl,o,,la be treated in the fi,-.st . s.aon 

ixibim . buildings was directed toTi;,d moms for fbc depart mem. Tbe^ 
purpose of the dgparthient Avas the epllcotipn of ■statistics. and fucks 
to ^how the condition and Dlograss of educarion' ia tba SlatyS and 
Tel stories, ivpd the drfftisioii of inforumtion aJiiconiijig the cnijiifii- 
z^tjon Tiad tpaha^.memt pf 'sdi^ and schoob systems AntPjiwl bm-fsfc 
Of teuclntlg,bo as to aid the of Wp lTnited Slates dt^dhe e.sJa,l>r 
bd.thient nftd.nlarntcnaivce of pffi^ent sohppb^Jkstbi^s, itM OthervyW 

words!*' 

Tf-ero wna mie nmnin $,„tea who Ava».tW(illaHv>m W to-thls 

!l' jn«ptrnUm in a d^lglye ^1,#, 

»“« Anuhi^ftl, fe, Bdiw'tT'W. ■ 




• * • wns the educntor who, in a rnroer of 30 yonrs, Imri adiloved national 

niul intornalionai rp)inialion by the Imliit* of fashioning everything connected 
with oducation into a grand aud uUractive\lmiH?. * - 

To further i?<liicati(^n in (hose woys of collect i no and diffusing 
inforhi^iti.on had booji Barnard’s work. He Iiad boon consulted by 
(ho-c baving oliargc of the memorbil which was i>resont^(1 to Con- 
gressJ- and, at his request and through ])evsonal‘' friendsliip with 
liiiu. Senator Di.xon, of Conn(‘ct icut, explained to ScMiators tlie proh- 
ability of Barnard s apj)oint ment so as to secure favorable consid- 
ation of the bill from tliosc who did not fa\ or gh President 
»lohus(ni an a])poiiitive power. Dixon also prevcnited »Jolut.soii from 
vetoing tlto bill by oxi>Iaining to-liim that the ‘'true and olwious 
intent ot the bill was not to centrtilizc tlic adniijiislration of schools,” 
Iml to perronti the, wofl< every year which the cen.sus undertakes to 
do e\ery 10 veal's. Inlhe inontli in wliicli he was a])pointed Jhir- 
nurd i.-,hUed volume IT of tin? American duimial o/ Education, with a 
piefaec; dated at Annapolis, in which preface he wrote of kis recent 
aplKMiitmeiit : . ^ 

A n*;i in n uiu‘Xi»o<’t«‘d way, of own plan of a central ag<‘ncy 
for 4lu* advaiicfincnt <if eduoation in tl»e Unitcd-jjSt files, tirst iirojeclca in laide 
outline in a statemnit suhiniltiHl to the Secreuir.v of State and the I Resident at 
AVaslilngteui in ISas. and again in ]S30 In connection \vitll^lle cetisus <»f ISK) 
(hy Wliirh for the lirsi time aity oftielal statistics <*f children nmrs<'liou! attend- 
ance for the (Mitiro country \va>< oMainoil), and nioVc fully developed in his 
couimnnicartoii to iju‘ American AssjK'iution for the .VUvanceincnt of KducidUui 
ami to the So-ndury of the Smitlisniiiun Institution in 1854. 

In tile reports to be issViod by tlio department he Imped to give in- 
fofiiiation more adequately tlum Imd been Mone in the, inaga/atR', 
whUJi lattei would not- only contaiii those reports in future, btii u^o 
‘‘‘other .disCiibdons” of educntional topics. He hoped that some 
individtml ur association would take up (lie magazine while lie en- 
gageil in tliC natiomyl work, relying (in the- umterial already col- 
lected by him. V - * 




^The orgaubaition of n new department to jtdvancc an |ntcvc.<t so (tcllirato 
n)id vxtgn.Mve, .and so important ns the ediicaiion of the ihnuIU*, without me 
thiniiV to <Hriglrni(e pV adndntstpr any syf^em.Jnstitutlont or tigency by yvhleh 
the odiitJJitiofhof n siiiglfi iierson J.s secujrcMl am! meWns and clerical lj>rcc 
so qllcrly ihndequatc to even InaugurMe ad elUcient systyni of inquiry i(nd 
; dls^nj^urttjpdi^ \vttl cngr(>^ all the puergj* tnid ^me Of the columjshlouer. ^ - 

' ' ThviMJ?, ^mrithsHatorj f rom Wil&hiipfftonj he. wi’ote oil dune % 

y ^ ^ 

C%sl4Ul^ P/essure of c^gtii^TTiita^iiitejptca \\dt1v hf«r 
fulrsldonKv, of St^ \>*mi t%e, 4 i^niizatlo;|r' 0 f the Dcpartiiient of K<Ui 


«:}0 .\m. J 
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, **r»aiae)d hnhrtcte^aphcd Anniipphi .to BArnan!: t:;Com« orcr and ftU^nd to bill, 1u 
h^ Kolng fo ho vetoed,’*- .t\ddp I.DcWc» of St th iDsiltutAiuf l_n«tfiicUiui/ lu ' 

•ItS.f Bnrnnnl came to Wasl^IogCoQ’ and atkeU BUon to ifitercedo vritb < Jobnuou fur 
. thobiu. . • .:•••■- .v - • - ■ 

E. A. rroc.T 1001, p. jtl2. 
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■ of the nnn.hers of the Journal March or 
JniK, hut that lie Imd now secured Prof. D. N. Camp, as publisher and oro- 
Pnetor of the Joun.ul, while Ban.nrd would generally direct Its ,"lic> T^ 

^ :“Vt.;: j::.r:ii.‘^ "" 

Before tl.e close of the year Camp withdrew and Barnard an- 
nounced that tl.q magazine would be continued by embodying therein 
■e oflit lal documents of^hc Commissioner of Education.*' 

, year of Barnard's incumbency of his olTice Brof. 

Billmni C. lower, of Ainlierst, wrote, him in December on tlie 

«'id addressed him as “a distin- 
,E ished fiiend and advocate of ixipiilar education who has labored 
long and succes.sfully in Connecticut and elsewhere, first as a pioneer 
and then as a victono.is soldier in this good cnhsc” of education. 

I pon his appointment, Barnartl at once addressed a t'ircnlar to 
ho goternors of the tanons States, asking for informt^on as to ' 
land grants for edncational imrpo.ses.*« and,, in his first circular of 
infoiinatioii, niade a report on the edncational land policy of the 
111 ed States. Ihat circular also coiitnined articles on the recog- 
nil.ion of education a.s a national institution, om George Wasliington 
and the hat.onal University, education in Geh.ia.iv,' constitutional 
pimusions coiicermng .schools and education, and Iloole's Petty 
School. Twelve such circulars '» were issued in the next year, treat- 
iiig-also of the professional training of teachers, scliool architeetnre 
niedueat.on, (a.xaticni for public schools, agricultural colleges. New 
.ngl.iud academies, etc. A\ lieu the American Institute of Instruc 
turn met at Bo.stou in August, IfeCT, Bariuml was present and waS 
, eallcdj.pon to piye^‘‘ general idea of the department and of its 
«oulv. He told the story of the passage of the bill to e.stablisli the 
department and called attentjon to the fa.ct that “it does not rec6g 
^ n.xo any intention on the jiart of the Goyer.nnc.it 1o create a syste^ . 

» “**Bonal education ; nothing of the kind was contemplated.” IIo 

intended to “collccj And dj.sS?hiiniit^.infoimati6n,” and told how^ 
Avjdespreacl had been the localities from whief. requests for that li,- 

foiunatooh had OTine. Ho also spoke 6f (he reports wdvich ho -tvfts " 
preparing and added: ■ 

1 liavc no prejudlca^ ofrty own to 'hkiPOse oA the •cfluptfy. Ip-hii.s boon • 

. I1.W nltti to hrliig to beat tfio light fttrpastiuK) piyssent cxpcn^f,- - »rl)cllof 
.. is nu.t n,iy^Q.t.^- worth tuys Its mts Tn the p.^ “ d 'to e « 

nectf aU tiro Utdit whigh pjg bu^pugSpht heat frviAover y:on..,t^ 

- Amt J. fed” 3l8r‘^^ " " ^ y. " 

■for A-njerlosW JburnakoMC,hrc..lon wm 

>• 17 Amli^ K0..S64. - , " ‘ * • 

I* lU'prIntcd iir 80 Am. J. Eil., pp 

-y I • 7' rtT-7 1 
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At tho close of the speech, the meeting unanimously adopted a 
resolutjgii Uiiinking him and commending the establishment of the 
depaitment. 

On March 15, 1SG8, Raniard wrote his fiissL annual report. ““ He 
lefeiied to the magiiitiule of his task in Ooiiiparing the statistic.^, oi 
the schools of tlie pi-incipal American cities with ihoM* of the Distrief 
of Columhiu, and stated that he had i)iepared scliedules to obtain 
infoiination, had .souglit to gain it in several modes and had an 
extended plan .of publication to disseminate .this information, of 
nhich tile circulars i&sucil' were samples, Kecommcndal ion.s fo|- 
foned; (1) That there be continued ]nx)secntion of invcsiio-atiotis 
already begun; (2) that authority be given the commissioner to pub- 
lish documents called for in the e.sfablishment of public schools in 
States whei'e tlicv (H<1 not c.xi.st, and to visit, -in ]ierson or by rep're- 
sentatite, such State.s, ns yell as to attend edu^tionnl conventions in 
otlior Stales; (3) that, as the commi.ssionor is already overworked 
in order not to delay tliuJiiireairs work, another clerk 'be appointed ; 
and that (4) an tillowunco be niado for expenses for t.lip printiii"-’ 
books and incidentals, and for obtaining information from foreiOT 
countries, as well as for the .salary of a messeiiirer and for the care 
Of the bureau’s rooms, wliicli had not been specified in the appi-o),rin- 
tion of the previous year, and Conseqn'ontlv had been di.sallowed in 
the settlement of ae,.ounts. Barnard had himself borne some of 
. these expense,s during the past year. Tho report, si.lm.ithul on June 
2, met with no favorable, reoeiition. for. on July 20. 18118, a bill w-is 
signed abolishing tho Dopartment of Kdiicatum and cro.a^inw i„ i',s 
place an Oificc of Education, attached to the Dcpiirlnicnt of ti.o 
Inlerior. and reducing Haniard’s salary to $3d)00 a year A year 
later the title wa,s changed to the Bweau of Education, a name wliich 
It Still retains, 

' --PiJr tf !!f ' Institute of Instruction, mc.ofing at 
Pittsfield, Mass adojited^ resolutions, staling that it regaialod I ho 

• national dopaptment of education as ofytheiliitrh. 

est ittoportance ; regarded Parnard as “eminently fitted to orguni/,o 

^ Ahd conduct, the afiaiys of this departm.ent, both by his previous piir- 
^iits and I os,session of a largo Library 9f educational statintics and 
aoquaintance witli educatiDnal jntelests,” ahd that it 
m^’ Congress for the « cdMinuance of tjivs depart^A 

• t|ji>irDeetiB|upd opeatKl4^^ 

- esl inci lie fel>4«t the great- 

est as fiT hot havi% in the Bcfidftls-of any State “ coduse nf 
•instruction, yon a “ bl*oad an d conipreh^nsivc plaB,” so as; to gfV 


' A®', Bd., 20i, 


fa.. Dot S90, 4Wh Pod*.; 24 mW. .- 
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";!l!!,f*lh,',''l*'r''l’’ populalion was out^ 

s.d. of Ihe rtools, ev» oju,,,, ,„<1 „o compolaioo c.,,«d rem- 
"'>■ "'“i ”«.“«cond.rv Mhoola U,„ ol j. 

1 r.mcc b> .uliidi the ronjuiations aro laid dcopo.r and stroinrer and 
l^cd.fico ,.s earned hi,d.er, a„ that an eff..,cti^ rpreparatio"tf nnul: 

. "1 the sujtenor e.liication xvhich sliould folloAv." ‘-In our privato 
,..cadoniie,s and secondary schools there ‘Is no frencral superdsion 
Cofnpnlsory e,lueat.on.hnvs s!io.,Id be passed. - If a parent will „„t 

|.Vhihl!'^f hennitted to exereiso. tho 

f ^fl'’iinee has been made in a oiiaifer 

o n amtury m the liberality with which schools are suijported Iml in 
the .salar.es paid to (eache.s; but teaching was not Vet s„IHc‘ ent v 
.•ec..gn,zed as a profession, nor the advice of teachers s.)t.ght r. il 
niattv.s that .-elate to schools. Teachers slmuld put a “ el.etk on (ho 

.te' bv Ir l"""f the “ee.-tifi 

in'th^l V , • ^ d.sc.ss.nn of defects .sho..hl not be limited 

. o elemcnta.y schools, In.t should also co.isider those of 
scco.idai-y schools a.id colleges' ' 

o.,*PnM''V"!' '‘"""''Of' 'o ‘>'C p.-eparat,ion of a Report 

o.. 1 ..jdjc Jnsiruct.on m (he Di.strid „f Columbia under a conies- 
sioiial ‘losolvc of 3J^roIi ^9 TTa i t » 

fi ‘ He compnm] conditions tlK*m 

ilh those in other Amer.cn n.md Eiy-opoan cities and rcc<).nn.e..deih 
?iew oignni/ution, in Ris iq)ort of Jammiy lO, 1870 Vftcr a <11 ' 
coss.on of ,ho territory, pop..lation, and reL.recs, 1 istor ^ 

I^istrict, ho pi-o|mse,l the e-stahlishmeiU 
of Bo. ,d of Co.it.-ol, of 18 me...be,-s. appointed for three years one 
ln>-a veUnj from oflice each year. Of 'his ho.u-d, o...rfiftrj,rid 
M; Appointed by the rro$i<leiit and onc-fiflb oKvIod bv fbo 
»d v„,e« in . Tl,. S’ 

b "Is ‘I-' w.tri«,],„„id b. „ ofcio „to„br 

1 Hi \ “="*’«‘’'“tiphvstiould elect one more delcgate.s, the bo-irj'of 

snence aii^ l.tciuturte, w m one or more should iepi-e.seht Parem-^ 
a,.d ^rd.ans. pf course, tWs w.is a Impelesslv ciipS 
^OVJ<«ble plan.. ,T3iore Wor6 «> 4eTt5i-«.e 0thotb,,ai-ds. ’^’The <*?'*- 

bo comp^pd of aW ttt^chetk tppo;I:^dl ' i - 

. -Wily,, after SfesetB,iti^^ of t0srttn,omals ,ind fi-imn.re 
apiMii.itipont sboiald wmd'' \\dii&i--'^iddi 
»».Lov,donjs;„} ,.„®b.n. SsSaSa 

•80 AiU. 2* KO,, ^ V ; ‘ I 




LIFE OF HENRY BARNARD. 


Boaril of Tneppdion ‘■liould coll^ist of tlic secretary of the board of. 
control, thejnspeot or general, I lie .special inspeetoi-s. etc. Tl»(j Board 
of Sclppl Visitors slumld consht of two for eacli soliool, who should 
V1.SII that sclKKd 'every month, and- should .he elected by the iiarmits 
aaid giiardianci, of d,o sdioTars yearly, XTnder these boards the 
sjjmols should be, or’-ani/ed as follows: (1) Primary, intended for 
.cliirdren from 3 to S years old; (2) intermediate, from 8 to 12 vears 
old; {3);secondary, from 12 to 10 years,old; (4) superior, or special, 
to carry students to the end of the sopliomore year in the college 
- course arfd prepare tli(;m for teaching, business, trades, and desimi 
<.r adim.ss.on to national s>'cii'l schools, in.whicli schools siiedal 
emphasis should he placed in teaching the languages of countries 
with which we have eoijimercial and diplomatic relations; (0) sup- 
plementary schoids and agencies, with lectures. In the curriculum 
Barnard would h.'nc included music and drawing, physical dcveloir- 
nient. moral aiuT mental philo.sophy, political and geographical 
studies, at least one language, mathematics, natural science, and the 
b>n<tiish- language ami literature. It is inte.re-ling to find that his 
study of the record of the sehoids fur negroes led him to write that it 
was “.m nmiidete a \ imlicatim, of their willingness to he taught and 
anility to protit by tlu‘ l)0<t juul hi^host instruction,”^^ 
lOnle commissioner, Barnard also prepared, in pu'r.suaiico of a 
call iv.ade|ipoii him hy the House of Keiiresentatives on Jaiinarv ]•) 
1870.*nn extensii-c report entitled “National Education, Science ami 
Art. ..s^sti'in.s. Institutions ami Statistics of Scientific Instruction 
ttppluHl to iiatioiia'I imlii.strics in dill'erent coniitrics, A'ohmie I Con- 
tinental Hurope,’-’> This was iiitmidcd a.s the fust of a .series of' the 
three \9lumes, of wMiich the second, dealing with the rcs>. of Euroue 
npd the third, dealing with the -\merican .'states, were never jirintcd! 
In fact, tills volume, was, not complete when Ihirnard sei cred his 
coiincclion with (he bureau on March 15, 1S70, and the preface (o its 
second cdrtjou was dated Hartfoial. July,- 1871. The whole tlirec vol- 
umes ww-clntctidcd to constjtnto only apart of the fourth division of 
a gigantic .scheme, conceived b>- Bal'nalcd IG years before, for wliicli 
CJie \oiiunesS of the AiiTol'icaiil Joumal uf Ktliication were in,tcnclcdb 

tojpiwitle n\ftfcrial, ' * 

On Jamtai'y- ^5, ,1S70,’‘ IVillialh X of Tennessee. irTHhc 

House of E^-csentatifos, ndvoeiltcd tho passage.,- of (i Ililf for ii 
hational sys^i^i Of eSucafion, Ha ftdycftwl ^ tho ivglcct oi bdiica- 
tioii bji States ahd to ^ tlio'efficiepV pf 

lio ii'f' dllricult^o wfaiV 
of the.oaucaUonM poblft of t!|e\coun^ ;«op, 

rubllibcd la so Am. J. Ed.. .nr.cp««tcl>, 

•• Cobg. Qlob« fw ia<ro-TO, p. Tftti ; : 
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tlic-TJuiViUi of lulucation by the mluction of its nppiopriatio 7 is. In 
ii Fonn: siH'ooh lie charncterizcd as puerile' and tri(Iin-r objections the 
ai-.iinents ur-red npainst the Department of Ediieation by tbe Sec- 
re(aiy of the Interlo^Jn 1SG8, to the etTeet that the department 
was not needed, as tin; reixuts of (he Department of^tho Interior 
w<.nld give full educational statistics; that (he information obtained 
by (he eommisMoiier would not be imimrtant; and that ediieation in 
ilie State>i, any way, tell witliin their exclusive pro\incrt lie obtained 
little siipiiort, however, and Ihirnard resigned his otlicQ, to be sne- 
ceeile.l by (5en; John F.iiton.^''. Shortly afterwards, *on Jtinc C JS70 -« 
(icorge I'. IIoar. of Massiclmsett.s, s|teaking on education, iWerred 
to Darnard s reputation alnolW, stated that tlie report upon Technical 
Edneation was well worth the wliole cost of (he l.nivan to the Fed- 
eral (.overnnient, and claimed tliat if an adeiiuate clerical force Zid 
anlhoritrto print had lieen given Barnard his comprehefisive suncy 
of national ed^ation would long ago have been pnblTshed. 


»Dn Vi\). 20 «ml I’l, Hon. E. CassoViy, of 

Kiiittn s lijsi report. 

Appfiullx to Ulo'oo for l^G‘J- 70 , p. 478 . 

- lOTOlb'— rj — s 


Californiu, In Ibu 


Seiutc utturUt.'d 





Chapter X. 

. LAST years (1870-1900). 

•* ^ — r 

AM„.n Barnnrd rcfimi from tl.o office of Co.nmismonor (,f E,],,..;,- 
-n. h,s pnl.1,0. career was virUorlly at an cut He 4s on;' 

. 10 years he worked at the Ameim' in 

J .nrr.al o< K.lneat.on. and then for'a score .',f years n.ore he <r,,.w 

■ vTT TT'’ "■"« l.is need, heron, in^ the 

. e^ln. of A,,,e,',can edneat hara.^^sed o„]y l,y tl,o rw o>u/«,/rr. do.,^ 

A. M,on as he left his .,lhce he retnrned fna,, Washington to lla,^ 
for,l an,l ,es.nn«l the pnhiieation of ,1,e Jonn.al of Ed neat ii ,, 

p.odace dated dannary la. Is71. Volume - eontained.'in a 

to a smnlar ,•e|,*n•| as to tlreat Britain, a,ti.\les „n me.lieval nniver 
Miles, the I art fold Ki^d, schools, schools i„ IWi,,,,,. 
iMmtU'O. Na.tlattd, and .Svvmlen, scho.d a rel,i lecture, and .m nanti..^’ 
V and afrrnntltttral education. In 1873 vohnne > 2 .^ followed, present- 
art tele.s 0,1 such subjects a.s female education, the s-d.l.o! an.l 
#a -her ,n English 1, crat tire. Hud ies .and eojtdm t. Oenmin Erenefi 
. and Engltsh pedag.,gy. Wdnine 21 was an,m,„K-ed as the hi'sfof ti e 
eeond or national .series, and the snh.scri hers were told, in a-pVfT ' 
(iated .March la. I,s73. that the volumes which had heen piihlLhed*-' 

. more ciaiipivlieiisive siii ve.v.of ilie enllre fiel.t of leol , i , ■ 

: ’of Ml. m c-matrles ii, u'lT 1.,” r 

/ . siHslal |uirpo.se.s |i,,ve*lMa^^^ reeoK,i|z,.,| ajel ailMilalslensI |,v law ViiViTVho 

,, f.,ii,..l;.a ,„o smiie m.mtier „f ■ laif.iia.e, .Mi fiir llTl miow. ’ 

> llarnard Iioiwd to .dos.V his odit<),ual'iahcn-s;hy jssuHig an intenia- 
■ 'Ti, in.'.'ylii.ch tin; ,ei^ist ing statiis-of schools 

p ’'‘''"Tr*'" V ’'•''"‘'■''‘’‘"’''■:i» <liirerVi,t coiintrie.s would 

iwi! 


.is 
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United States in 179G, Noiiti Webster’s Views in 1806, Enirlish uni- 
versities, (cachinjr orders of the Eoinan Catliolic Clmreh, and mili- 
tary schools in llussia.* * 

I lie first volume ol\his internatioind serfts* contained an index 
/.f laO j.ages to the first volumes’ and then olio red the reader 
iiitieles upon school architecture, Frederick tlie Great and tl\e ilar- 
P'iis of I'oinbal ns educational reformers, the history of school 
!-mislune.nfs.-Entrli^d, borne life and education in tho\sevente..nth 
. eutury, teaching oi^ders of the Jlbinan Catholics, Episr opalian semi- 
I. a l ies, the Council of Trent, Gkstoiibiiry Ahhev. Vincent de Paul 
mid the sistei-s of charity, Scotch pariKihial and oleinentary .schools 
(.crinan universities, superior instriictimi in Ireland, reminiscences 
ol iMigltsh and Swiss .schools, sketclies oCyoah Webster, II K 
Oliver, n<5njainin •Silliinan. Thomas Hcwick, Ib.bert Owen, etc. 

Ill 18t7 Barnard publi.shedovolume 27, containing an extrenielv 
miiscellaneous collections of articles Ell'orfs to Christianize the 
Imliaiis, early schools in Viigiiiia, early public schools in Messacliu- 
sUts, lt.ir\aid tiillegc, Ix)\oli^ Vives and Spanish ixulagogy, Ober- 
liii and Iiench pedagogy. Scotch universities, chairs of education, 
•.nglish and Irench views of Gerinaii universities, tradc?*.schools, 

• Fd wards on Literary Institutions,* rnilitai-y education, sketches of 
(ottoii Matbcf. Benjamin Franklin, 'Samuel Johnson, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, ( mint Itumford, Stephen Girard, A. B. Alcott, and John 
•tarter Brown, Smith College, public ipstrjiction in -ancient Greece 
Oxiurd Univer.4ity, Robert Lowe oii‘ classical education, school re- 
form in lloiland. 

JnlSTB, voIujne!>8 nppearody in whidi we find n loUur from U. II, 

• (x^uick, tiro Kn/;lish educator^ stating that thp Journal contains 
range of hipics in Uu^hi.stofy, biography, organization, administla- 
tiou. in^itUtion.s. and statistics of imtionnl svsteilis, ami in the prin- 
ciples ilfd methods of exhtcation pot to- be foimcl clsc'wltcro in the 
Englnsh language.” Among the articles coiitained in this \ohimo 
wc^id iruch titles as : d^ejnjjii.stcnces of G. B. ICmcr^n, the Hhellield" 
Scientific School, loiindaiions of Gov. Edward Hqpkfns iii"llai t- 
; ford and Now- Haven, slvety4io.s of Miss <J. E, Bccchcr, Wpi H §.nv- 
ard, Lmd Macaulay itnd Oibbon, Kaster .Tiscjide and the Jx'binon 
’ School, the Letceslcr Ae4doin>, schools ia Eugiish .Iit(a-aturft, Afit,h 
UnolationsHrojn Jloqli}, Hwipg,. amj ^Vof^ls.^'«rt^flt^ Uivi- 

ci yj.l xmd ^.iicathina;| policy,. |5uithiftt^,aPi} 

* voi, (20, - 

nrf< no‘rnKi*>i . 

. <tQia tlie ^ ^ 
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strnt'» l«^«n<l professional 

^ Voli.me 30 was ,.„t,IislKd in l^SO. a^.l cr.ntainod articles on Wm ' 
?Vv r'n "'o ‘•ducat KMv of pmices. K'o.uan ('a)l,oli^ s.J.ools, WelVs- 
y Col ejre the Deparnuent of K, Incation. kind(»rg;n-(c.iis, Massa- 
eliUH'lis ncadi’mic^j CMliipiH ion. etc. * 

In the preface to volume 31. dated Marel, 1, as.s). Ha, mard' staled 
hat he lH,ped to contmiic the dournal f.,r several vea.'s. l.ut, in.fa. t 
hi, «a^ the last volume ms„,.d. It^-nylained aiaicles^on l>esl.0l«//,’ 
kiiiderg.-u-teiis, education of crii H in ( ■.mnecticiit dH>fore ISnO, Z|.'|-,.„cl, 
pcdagoov jhcc.lueatioiy^ nee.ls of the Soiit h. ( 'ol.iimhia C'olh-e »>uh- 
dte lihraute.s in f 'onned icul. Conned icut >clu«,l slniisticsAo. jsT.-, 
niaiii»vv.sc(luciiJiona^ ^vnu,m in l,(k-(;. feiualc education rh Kmd.,n,|’ 
On bcplOiulicr K J-H, I,, 

toga III (he ne.vt month, a^iis "health is now helow^,-.'’ F„r the 
hrst tiiiie .l|•al,y vears he u'as not doing any .lileifi-yMVork, and 
indeed ha, I not; done much since the death of his so^. which caused 
a •• revohit.oi, mliUimier life.- lie lia.l-in (n.th coi4let.,| hi.s wo,-i; ' 
though tlie serene evening of his'day was still to cyluimie for nearlv 

In mu ('. w. l^anledi, an edneational jml/isher of Svfaeiiso 
“11 l!“nnir.rs stoek of piihlia/tions and tlie plates 
of liisVork.s ami a year Jaler, with a title page/daletl |,e issued 
v,diuiie ;.g of the JoiihniL in whi,-hl.e «(ate,l /hat IJarmird ha, I pre- 
pnre,| parts of several' \ oliimes. as far as iiii/iber 37;- hut (Jmt in, on 
exaininalion ,t was fon.ul that all the malle/nhivh was in .-hape for 
pnl.lie.itKM, couhl bo iiudiided i„ one , (dmne/ d'his voliimo contains a 
re|,riiit of Loeke s t’ondiut of llio Und./slanding and of articles 
on tliehi.sloiy ofediication in I ho United i/tates, and the development 
•<,f,rv ,ghM,H msirnelion in lhe1h,ite<l States, whiAv H;,nia,'d had pix^- 
. pared for a tm.-voliime work Onlitlod “Eighty Year.s’ l‘i',.,.'n'ss " 
pnhhslicd rnmi. K. A. Ahhott’s Hints' on llome T. aini.rg ami 
1 cud, mg, i« for the new budding of the Hartforcl High School, 

^ n loprm/ of darnard s j-eport in ISflO. tirfides OU eollego, of ftgnenl- 
Kturc,iiud cm J, .. . hhU-rnr, Klizabelh I’yifbody, npd Jv. Thriitg arc 

u!n,ortg th<>!f<} Rtiind in tips vohi^ ■ ’ 

^ilPhtg/^htgdpcft^le bcgui^hig J}»ci}(\j.d also R^ehrtretDiow 

ectide^gtlj^rlliUd: I goth . the fli^dfemtab Tinw . 

■■■ dfti, - 
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title at loait seems to Imvo been ontii-ely „ow: » Educational devel- 
opment, contnlHilions to tlie liisin, y of (lie oriirimil, fn>e, schools in-' 
oorporated ncaclcinies ami eoimiion siOamls of di ireiviit* crados in 
y cn^ Englaml.”® -This |,(,„1( , on(ains some intciesi ing material, suc h 
n.s t le renimiscences of N’oah M'cbsfer, writloii in IPIO, of llcman 
l (iini|.Jnvy. Joseph 7'. Ihichiiiel.am, Kliphalct Not(, Pel or Parley, 
V\ illiam Darhugioa. Jo.J;,I, Q„iucey. elc. The latter pmtion of tho 
^ olmne-dmeoMrse. eonipieliensivoly on ediieal iomvl pi4:io,|ie!ils. school 

liUraiy-Simieli^s, and Icctu.-c 

O ear llrowinng referred in (1,8 Kneyelopaalia P-rilaimiea » to (ho 

-ViHericaii-.hmrnal of Edii('a;i(ui as a ‘• givat y-,o lc, * • * hv far 

^ .. (lie inost vahudde work in our latignage on (he hi^ton- of edmat'ion' ” 
p hen the 1 nited States Hmraifof Kd„ea(ion-p,iblidied an Analvli- 
(al liide.x.to tho 4^,ri,al in Dr. IVilliamT. TlarHs, then .;,m- 

.Mi-ione.-, the ,#|.fa_ee el,a,-aeleri.ml (he Joun,al of K.hieation as n 
lil.rary of.e.liieal ,oi, ,n itself.'’ Jn its pnhlieation. Dr. Parnard used 
t ii' jest vears of Jus lite and all his inhale foitiirie. Tlie cou,idet(3 
iml.'N to (hose vohimes goes a hmg way toward, fni-nishiiigm kev to 
a I edmatioiial iKeratiii'e.” .Six(,Yn years earlier, rie.sident Danifd 
7'"^'".' " "'>■ .lonriial I,ardl:yjj6ss prai.se, writin!»ihat 

t io eompiekensivenrss of (In.s wmk and, its pei'sistent piihlieation, 

- under ,„any a.heise eiien'n,stane..s, at gieat e.xpense, hv p,-iv,itc and 
alirmst iinsiipported exertions, entitled the editor to-(he malefiil 
recognition of all inVes(igators of’our .system of education.’^ 

A -> early as January 2d, i,s7S. Ihinnud, writing to 11. II. Quick 
slated Uiaf the etlo-t to imldisl, the Journal I'lad caused him to 
iiivolve Ins propeity in mortgages. I f he eimid do .so, he would com- 
plete If I'o could not meet J, is ohiig.ation.s, tlie plate.s* 

"Ould he melted for type inetnl ami (hff v.dnme.s on hand w.mid he 
sold. - Qiucde wrote to the, . ediicat ional stiperintendent.s in 2so\v’ 

'"'t ‘ ' "‘y' <hcvc w.as-tidk of pulUng down 

o no of om- catli(5(liails ntid selling the .strtnes for hi.Udiflg mtitcial.” 
itU the eooperat.n-u q 1D.> Willid,n T, Ilarijs, a cpfpondion was ’ 
'»ivin_g R oapitf}! sloelnaff .^e.f,000 / oi whieh 
-were |5aid in, |o enify 0,^ ,thc .'rnunud.^. T]ie nlmr ivn.s not s,,e- 
^■1, nii d in J^y, 18 01^ tl^o Bonyy F,pieafi,.rt TiKs A 


>dy. mk- ' ‘ e‘% 

■caturR?' . “SL - — ,«t(,i<sitionnl 
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and the Henj.v Barhard Society, pa.vinoat of membership 
111 uhidi should entitle anyone to a discount in huvin. any of Bar- 
' muds books These, piojcd.s were indorsc^y President' Nicholas 
Muiiay Butl4‘r in tiie Lducationiil Review, said every (eachcr 
111 the country oupht to assis. them an^t the Journa], “this monu- 
> mental work ,nusM,e found in evCiy .edaf^o-ical lihrurv won by of 
the name, for there i.s no other pedajrofiical ciuv. lopicdiii that 
compares with it. Little came from (hesti schemes, however, nor did 
iJie attempt of the Connecticut State Tea.-hets,’ .Vssociatioii in ispo to 
raise aii aniinity for Barnard sncceed. Speakinoof this last plan, Dr. 

h. Biiiship, in the American doiirnal of Education.''’ stated tint 
.It IS not too much to say that the schools of every town in the land 
to day, directly or imlire.dly, enjoy hi-lier and h’etter i-rivileocs in 
coiise(|uonee,s of the earnest labors iliul apjyials of Henry Barnard ” 
A final un.siicce^ful attei^ to aid Barnard finan. iallv was made 
in lb., when ns friehds in the Connectient la-islaUire trie.l to 
wciire for htiii first a pension ami then a ^rratnitv of I5 1.000, wfiieh 
they said WHS about the amount Im iiad spent from his own funds 
when he was a State ofiicer. 

Otheivlaurels readied him, however. A piihlic sdiool was named 

liv, i""‘ i'l l'« 

Imd in Ilartford, was dianged to Barnard Square. J„ lS 7 h Rev 

B.1.V 1 aimer' wrote of Barnard's “career of devoted ajid untirim' 

hihor, III ( 3 .C course of which he has remlcrnl such di,.t.iii.rnished, 

fr!,r Tl f "'1'"' Looking over this career 

fr, m^^thc tniic when, in hsdS, he “gave himself to the work with the 

entlinsiasm of an apo.stle," Palmer concluded that, “ probably ,10 one 
man in the Unite, 1 States li'as-done as ifludi to .idv.ime, .lim-t, an 
cm^olnla etlie movement for popnhirclucatloii-.” Charles S-ortlieiid 
of New Brita 111, wrote in ISb.'’, that, to Mann and Baniard- 

the^wholo ,-o,mp.y Is nKlel.led for ,ho Intcro.st Umt 1ms been nwakcncl • 

urn I, m MKumiK IT. the yowK of the i.resoat ami futurtVceoerulUms lulvaiitn...... 

fai Kicaler and better ilmi, were enjo.vcl by tliosc of forinor timesin 

Vienna Espositioa Of 

>> Evi modal and iv-diploifia at, the Pl|ifadHlphia Ccuteiuiial 

’ a liTO niedal bbthe Golmobi.m l^.xnositioh b. Ol.ica.m 

4 lgS4.rs CoIu,,.bi,vUm>rsity h..n- 

o/e^,liifih nvi88(^wit|i Q>e degree q)1L. " 
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. From tiine to time, he visited cducatioiml meetings amj Ivvas re- 
ceiv(-d with honor At tlie fiftieth meeting of the Amei i.-au Institute 
of l iHi iiotjon, licld at Fabyans. in July, 1879, Barmn d read a paper 
on I iie treatment of negleotod and destitute eliildren,” who should 
bo taken out of tlieir environment and put in well-ordered Christian 
lome.. If possible, lu.d if that be not possible, l>e placed in industrial 
lomes In at the suiiie jilace ahd liefoie the same association, 

he spoke, on sdiool supervision, givingmeimg of l.is own reniiniscenees. 

T, “■ I'in. .-it a teachers’ meeting 

in hliodo Island and found liim “in his l.onoVed old age ns keenly in- 
terested as ever in the adva.ieemenl of educational sciemv and in the 
j)i:i. to al improvement of scholastic methods." He attended the Fd- 
iicaiional Congress at Chicago in 1S93 for three weeks as chairman 
ot (he chicational joiiriial section, and was introdiiecd to tTie as- 
semblage h^- Bishop Fallows, who had gm'led him in 18:>y on helmlf 
of the studoi.ts of th(> University of Wisconsin: In 1894 he visite,! 

os(<m. and in 18h9 he addressed the lUiwle Island liistitiite of In- 
^wction 111 l*roviclem-e. I-hery year, at the end (if.Jtine, he went to 
Aew Have,, to he pre.sent at the Yale coipniencement. Attciuled bv 
us iaitlifiil daughter, his venerable figure, with its ]mtriairhal heat’d 

vvus a .•onspum.iis .sight iipoiv the eamp.iis. and 1,1s inemo'rv of the 
aces ami td||||;V of the persons lie met was quite remarkable. Most 
ot liis nme spe„t„liowever, in his hirthplace, where he greeted* 
benignly anyone who came to pay him refiix-. t or to ask for iuforma-. 
ion. It was his lial.it to ri.-e at a a. ni. untiliie was «5' vears.old, and 
1.. work in Ins garden mid library until noon. His wn 
or [Hirman^t momimbnt, in the Journal was complete; ”a source 
vv hence t..*araw the story of the early growth-of Ai.norican edueiS- 
SZ d - • X’ r "I " -^birdy piomw of the ,,nblic seluK,! 

wiSt " IH’dagogy,” to whom 

M l A «nn, we owe the mitiat.vb of our fruitful public educational 
1 . Uhods, ^fonnd him St, 11. « erect, compactly built, with a noble head 
nnd flowuig white heard, -looking-" like n Iwriign patriardi.'”® Ilia ’ 

cats, e^hieh^Was ail ilhisYration. oi.«hts % 
fcoi tie kindness, led hii,, ofton to vViite « ai his deyk, with a tkten ' 
-.o^ts shpulder iind iMVOther pltt-ptijr among his papers.” Hfs 
.-.jail him _as of.l»f..s*„,alcv;tioTs,n,” a.uh„s «o«d- 

-a-Howirtg ,«n, \vord be sixfiecit ift his table, FKek a 

ihis u lien lie ' '' 




JTcWl* aiidl Tmlnln* Coll^x^ p. 01 

A<^rk ' * 

" 80, p. M. i,n. S3. 4807. - ' ’ 

“I'’* M»rjr mri«ri M^r. 7, :j8i«, 










U Au«u«t, ISIM), hi vlHitca New 
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life of henry BARNARD. 


In writing a skofcl, of Rarnanl, in 1897, Froderiek C. Norton gave 
this te-stimonial to the deliglit of his company : ” 

Sol^niu'lv *•*'!!! i*'.' ' ' form' mnnl.v ntid 

\vliir-]i t ' * 1 ti, lifor 4lio words ipf wnrm mid nniiKanis wfU'ciiie widi 

liicl. 1,0 roooivos all who omUt his Hoim-; to lisloi, to I ho disomtrso with which 
ho chnrtMs ,ho,„. is tful.v a mviit.ploasuro and a proat l.oon. 

oSoiTows also came to liim i„ (l,ose Ititcr years. His only son .lied 
in L M, and tlje end of long years of i.alient snfToring eaine to his 
«ife on JIny I t. KStU. .\niong t],e (, il„ites to her memorv we may 
selc^ (wo. ifiss Annie Eliot Tnunbull wrote, in the Conrant, of 


of illness hml ot 


imiimiil hriAilneys whirl, neecr left her thiH,,;; lie,- 17 vv„i 

In ovornn Imf''' "J <"n„.l„i,lt, of a tn.st tiiamph. 

rnit mo, „ 1 l.,„,l,.„s of w.-aloursv, al.m.r„tio„. a,„i ph.vsical dislia.ss, and of a 

* n„„„l„im..i 0V,.„ In the ,„vson.-c of th.' cl,„„ls of 

Rev. W. AV. Amlrews. of the Catholic Apo.str.lie Clmr.-h, a man of 
charaeler ami liarnards eolh'ge friend, wrote of 

« l„.l.v of r„.v ot rlianiel..,-, in who,,, ,h.^ power of rinlstian faith 

jnid .osiciatioi, was oxT,„pli(ir,l with sia.imlar |„.a,,tv. .\at,in,llv ..f .nv-t 
sw..,.tn..ss„f d.spnsitio,,, her s,..,. re trials and s.wiq.vs. ho,-,,., with remIrhaldQ 
L.,u"nesr'° “ l"to ll,o rocioa of he,.v,.„|y 

At his Oighty-sixth 'hirthday, on .Taiiiurv i24. 1S07, Haririnl rc 
ctMve.1 signitMtonor. The State l.oard of Incation issmed a little 
painph ct enttUocl -SMgg,..s,io,,s for the O.hservttneo in tlm Schools 
of the 1 irthday of Henry Raniard,” in preparation for the evenl.^’ 
On the Urrthdt,^- ,ttjhe hall of (ho hottui of reprpsontativos in the 
Qmnceticttt Stah. e asseinhlagc met to do Iharnnnl honor. 

. Dr. H illiam T. Ilanhs. TTnitod Slates Commissioner., of EdttCation 
wis pve^ent^ os were James L. Hughes, inspector' of schools i,f 
ThroMo 5 PrOf. AVillinm (r. Sumner, of Ai^nle: President C. K. Adams 

of AVasconsirt Ihiiyersityt Thonn^ P. Stockweli, siiporintendont of 
^ H Charles P. Skinher, siiperifttendent of 

■■ K 5Jo,w York; Bev.. Thomas SMmn, P.D.vof the 
Cnt lplic TJnivetsity; ftpd 0eorge H. Hartin, suptjj'jntcndent of. (he 
Poston scliobls. . Ohy. Un in A, Cooke iprfeidt;,d. A elmrt.s from fho 
r Fit tPttoi-d High feeh od]! Sftiigan odejcoiufiQbaitr by Ipeharti Pnrton : 

Ilf 

alHo raWntcI 

tratlonavot Jinrnnnl'H hoipe tod if petUaltB nl>,»- 
1870 , ^‘ 8 S 0 , and 18 » 7 . f petuaus ana.ywtogpip.ha <>f him Uy^igaa, is 64 ; iggo. 
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' LAST YEARS (1870-1900). ‘ 

t 

In the early daye, in the nio^lup haze, 

Th»' 0nlhh*r bulldefl tills wall; 

Ho lu'iird the cry c^f the by and by. 

Hi' iKirketl to tlie future’s aUl, 
lie saw Mie hall 
Of leariiliicr fair ami hiuh. 

And now mir sapjo, iu Ids bonntiful aj?e, 

Is fallowed in imaaories jireat : 

His work is blest, for his Id oh holiest 
Was the nurture of the State, 

^'hODMot th'c children for whoiii we wrought 
Hail him as hero now; 

. The siirT'-iWi'd sehr, the jilonrer, 

With the silver sign on bis brow.** ^ 

llio ina3»or of Hartford wcIcoiikmI the visitors, and tlic povornor 
Mated liiiit "iliL* Icavon iiitiodiiml by” Barniml “ more than 50 ' 

ycai> u«ro ha'- continnbd to work until wc have tl>c present free- 
scluMil syMcni.” Dr. Harris said tliat =■' — 


It is deeiut'tl a pie(o of pood fortune Uiat wo nrc able ti> recognize and 
.mknmvledgt* tbe services of n fuddic bonefacior while he is yet living In our 
midst. Must recfegnititureonn's too tardy for ti»e purposes of comfort nnd 
consolation iff the lien> Idiusi'lf; Jbut mnvl the Njilion rejoitvs with Coniiec- 
tieui in pivving the tribute of itsikhi to the great eduoallpnal coiuisollor of 
tbr past fifty years, for r>r. Barnard has always b<‘en retaineil ns n emuiscllor 
on nU diihcnlt educational am^sdons by State leglslalurcs, nuiniei[mi govern- 
im'idSfc nnd tbe founders of instituUons of learning. Tlie Nation assists you 
to-day in this ctdebrati»in of the man who has e.xpendcd hi.s time nm] bis for- 
tune to print and clrcuhito an cdiicalional course of reading of 24,000 luigos 
and 12 milUon worfls. It assists you In beafinp U'sHmony to Iloury Haiiiard 
ns Uioitil.'^simiaiV of improvdl eduentioaal nadhcxls for the scheols of the iieoplo, 
the sehools whleh stand before all tiuj^philanthrople d(‘ylces. bo<-i\usc they nlnno 
never deniortdl7A* by giving help,' they aUvay.s help' the' individual to help 
hilUSelf.-' 

This Jelcbi ntuin Ibd Dp. Harris to insoit in the Rcjpit of the Com- 
> niij^sionel' of Education for that .yenr n biography of Barnnrd; wpit- 
by Kev, A. D. Miiyo*, a Unitarian clcrgynian of ^’cat sweetness 
of iinturc’ mJio was attaclii*^ to" the ljuivau of itducafjon.^® Mayo 
felt thlit> • • • 


- , . *• • V- 

It Was of Uuf hppOrtivnee that no\v% ^V1lell (ho Amofb'an p<S)blo \u>ro bc- 

coinlng AroujjM Of a.jc<iniUlrCb rcomnlzatlojj Of 

Maty KC MrfHlsion, Xvi^.,%ontinHriihi^il a flsniU't oA tint occoulgui; tlio 

)im of whOsliTraa : , •; . - ^ 

y. r<^unf It'flimot by seeiJ^tijyvn'prk fepJi \ i 

■V A’--.' •/’ - in.nrJtjT rndinftr wrviigfit, / ** 

V : . , To .^nry lahisanct . - 

WeVread his throne, - 

. ^ ^ And^ln the i%e»ty of that 

Iwrrdndl^ncN! 

CAmi^#.^W .^iothy . 

of In tA HAP^aYd referr^ to bis •• cinloent si rvUw in th^ dtute ^ cducaUob,” 

» Hep^ of U^,8. CoDitnls. of Bd^I^b^PT, VoL I, ^p. TQ^oi . - 


LITE OF HENRY BARNARD. 


tlieir entire system «r universnl «lu<ation, Uiey shoiil.i know wh.rt I...H i 
acconii.lislieil mid wlmt was helng widely rtlscus.stM el^wliere. " 

Rofei rin|r to M.Min nnd Barnard, lie stated tlnU it was fitting that 

Massaduisetts and (onneefieut- ' ^ iimt 

iHtil-Jitik Of Hie'new' Uepuldle!' """ 

cubits, but without siitTonno fnin, decliniim faciiltios, tlu. ,.,„i 
to litin at llS Main Street, tlte. bouse wl.ere he was-bn,„ 
Qutotly and peacefully, full of labors and honors, he iVassed to rest - 

n h s house two days later, Rev. Francis Goothvin and Rev T (V 
Bristol, rector of the Church of the (Jood Shepherd, oHiciatintr The 
n erment was tn Cedar Hill Cemetery. Dr. F.merson K. AVhite in 
•epor -ng Itarnar.l s death to the tainvention of the National pIu' 
Uou Assouat.on.- on the 12th of tl>.t u.onth, referted to him us- 

riiiTlmer"'’"*' "i" advoniu/.,; ,.„mm..„ 



Barnard wti.s a — 

Rreat iiatmal rei.r,.s<.ni,„ive of tlic literary aide of ,«.„„inr education Thorn ’ 

find sra'lal eonneelious coim„n„|o,i ,7, ,|,p fire wtnao Cn ' ’ 

t ui.l In Ills lot ns n dny Jaliorer juid, If iioci t.o, ,1 m-irtvr In iJio <mr,r 
tinijio of tiK, nidlfUnK of Itiu mass,., i„ tl,)., u'cnuIrHo. in. Too d 1 

W“«S: ».»«•.« 10 K.I, 

7 ®l'® J''’* '" >'W'0«9 Joimia s( E(Kic«U<* »f 

viilimtfle a^ublicRtipiv taat^ iipwhe^^ cap b^foun^stfchai niim- ’ 

- ws»- 








bor and variety of inteivsiing monographs respecting the growth of 
the educational sinrit and organization in the different States of the 
Ihiion.” Mayo asserted-: 

It can not be denied that tbe marvelous Intellectual fertility of Henrr 
J.arimrd, ns the foremost American literarjr exponent of the ffrent revival of 
p..|.nlar ^-dnenUon, was sotnewbat in tbe w.fy of immcliate praeti.-al result, 
i.._ refonainx abuses and ii,mn.'uratlMg rfidb al^ ctiany-es In tbe selen.ls, 

baler, in the year IhOO, Mr. C. II. Tl^er wrote tliai : • 

A.m.ria,u education must pause In Its umvsfiup enaerness of promees and 
s and «iib bared bead by tbe tomb of its fallen palrl.in b. F.a- wbatsoever 
' muks are true and lovely and of n-sal report. In onr .sebools. be tlaambt on 
tiH-s,’ (bm«s. and we iiresuiiink of theni and of i,i,„ tnueili,.,' always. 

He saw a “new ^ncration of leadership w],o km-jv him not.'’ l.iit 
among whom he moved, a “ veneraljlc and majestic ligiirc of tho 
past. I\ith lugl, eulogy. Mr. Thmher referre.l to the Journal as 
tlie glory of our educational literatui-e,” and contiiiiied : 

so!''! r'”' a’'""'* vuwmizullon, for imUonaf 

s U'cnislo!,, for .s.ftnul slndy of e.b.eutio4..Ml prol,i..n,s. for a loin: list, „f 

ho best hln«.s In edncatio,,. He s,nv far an saw clearly-bow far and 

how clearly they will never know w 1 k> do not make .some o.irefni stn.lv of his- 
forcvful ami varlctl lifo. 

At the ^ale TTniversitv Biceiifomiial. held in Octoher. IhOl, Pre.si- 
dent ( ynis C. Xorflirop .said that foivmo.st among cducatiimal lead- * 
ers who weve Yale ^radua(os and — ' ' 

wortm- to he cinssed with Ilora.a.'M.mn, in ..onsblcraMon of the originality of" 
h SiPlans and the extendetl .s.v,,n. of Ids work, was Heliry Itarnnrd. of the class 
of ItktU. «l,o closed hlsIoiiK career of ns..f„Ine.ss in this lirst Venr of Ujo twen- 
tied, eentury. u man wlios.. mmien.c n|K.„ (be schools nn.l the‘sc.-.mriaTv .sll^a- 

IZw'r, i‘"""!'''' ««".v-ntion of the year, will, Its 

m.taio ,ea<.bers from all |.nris of Ibe connuy, lltly pan.se.Lln Ms dellheriUion, to 

cclchfiite. at one entire ses.don. tbe remarkable atlilcvements of rbis ilisiin- 

He. .was n man of ort^dnu, i,p 1,^,1..,.,.^ la m-oy'ri~.s, 

lli‘ never rested satlslled with what most of the world Wns ready to .•iccent 
the (iltlinnle ntfnlnment. Foy lilm there was always soiaelhliJSieller furtliA. 

IW o.lUc-^wcr^cmpcMcl at " 

"Thc^ wot^s Averts well doserved. . liiis public, wiucfttion Jnul 
A inore ardent supporter. Jie PA>iwccHkt<?d his Aivery, ability tb-tho 
citus<^ Hiul thgeyr Jnrrtstdf Totoit wlt|i.’h,,e6inl)lnHlip|i of scliorntshtj) 
hurt 

anrt die^ ityor in tlift yfoMtHs gbbrts 'b^ 

liaviivg fcarter# yebnrthCs se^^^ that 
■ ihdst jtedamenW pf fehe ^luctions. o f 'H^^qc'r^^Jjubyc. educfttBm 

»St 8 S«hW llev.;’508.^OV„iflp0,;^^^ ’. ' ' ' ' ' ' j . ' 

8t»kc», h MetturUlJ ex Balueut ViUf Mob," p. sua. ■ ' 
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LIFE OF HENRY BARNARD 


In summing up Bannml’s -’iirecr in the Kindergarten Maaazinc 
Dr. A. E. Winsliip wrote: ' ~ 

Kun.i.ean educ.M' io.,al affair, from 
fo K ..) wiiljout (Iniwin^r t>f liis inft.rmatinu nrni inspiration fnnu Ihe 
wmm-s of Ilonry liarnard. Ho lia.l all tlio Instincts of tlie scientist the 
patioiiec of a liistorimi, Ute pclse of ;i statesman, .ami th^zcal of a reformer. 

On July 8, I'.IOI, (lie Xational Kdttcatioiial A'-sneiation, ineetino in 
the city of Deii-oit, where Barnard had so inany tics, devoted its 
eveinng session to a memorial of him.’' IhincipalK. O. Byte, of the 
"'-^lillersvil'.e ( l*a.) .Normal School, spoke firj n))on Ihu iiard's inllii- 
CMce on the cstablisliinent of normal schools in the Unilctl .Slates: 

Hts (.(Imational life soemodmt can.v edmalionni institntion.s.Of all kimls will. 

It ai Its oiiwarU sweep. Whatever it was best to do f.ir the advaiwenieitt ..f 
'ediMilioi*, tlem-.v Hanianl tried to do, whether it was to oi'ani/e State svsk-ais 
ol .s<-hools, t<i criticize exislinj; s.vsteias. to sne-'est lielter .svstenis, to start the 
wheets ol Oilaeatioiml amefrinety In city <,;• Stale, or to record 1 ije ,a-..er..« „f 
edauilional mslitniions tllron;.'li(.iit ilio world. His ohjoct uas llie fartiierance 
of. piihlle edt, cation. The tneans nsed for tins ol.jn t were Ihe meaiw he eoald 

tn-st seize hold of. • • He was an Imlefatipahle woH.er, thoronehlv de- 

toted to (he cause ,.f pnldie orlueaiion. With clear vision, he saw that' mi ms. 
teni ot cdiiealkm could he .stieeessfnHy admiaistcreil w illiom a svsa.'-ia of St ’, to 
- normal schools ns an integral |.nrt rtf the general system of cdmalion. He 
realized that Selioid iiweliinerv is deadeiiing. that the teacher is Ihe center (d 
t ieselmol. ati.| lliat all real [, regress Jit scliool worU must linally l,c ihado 
tlinni-li I he (rni lior.. v 

Mr. Xewton C. IMitohci iv^ Mipci-iiitcndeiit of scliools in Bom ia, Ilk, 
spoke upon Ihirmuira indiieiu'o upon the Most, and Siiid'tlmt titi.s 
influence Wits “ mostly due to the cHlncational litendure that, ho made 
Hoeess^le to tho peoplt;.'’ 'I'lic tJiird spc.akor wu.s Cliarles 11. Keves 
snporfflSor of the South IHstrict in^ Ilartfocl. his. sul.jetft Being 
^Ilenry Barnard s home, life and hi.s work and inlliicnco upon'educa- 
tioiras commis.sionef of Connecticut and Blitide Island.” lie referred 
to Barmu’d.s pcr.sonal devotion to l-he ministry of cdnr.ation'and to 
his Hell-siirrender to tho work, “ w^liicli mado-.his ntitiirally oloottont 
uresi.stildc;” spi^ie <?f Barnnrd’icflflier work, uini then sffi'd 
; thnt UiO.Tncmory of Btu:nard s personal ^ friendsldp, ‘iHtn-iiig Ips last 

'hy fi fo. ■ * * " 

The tlidiight of hi? Intorjifo wjis^olwavs k«;Miy iiythpaflietic wltlptlie 
besl ?piWf nf thc^ ffgc” Wis,rarc to4&'ty-o 

fcroiJiy «!id : 

eider b«,tl.or ^ 0,1 

. rthif^rJK' '“wv" * 1 *" Avorto'imt tffiiai 

,..f th. crtWcniporarles, nfia ns 1. irsfeltwl l.o l.lflt I wtonderdtl that Ttis.^tn • 

t>vr^crtrt^' only tuc »H)i) endeavor and the 

«' ■•.is. 




• Procjwdlo^A OTL 800 , et 





LAST VEARS’ (1870-1900) . 


In conversation, forgetting Baniard's “distinguished ana ^veaer- 
ahle appearance,’^ one was “betrayed into the attitude of a colleague 
and cciiial,’* for “he impressed ydu as a friend of every one whose 
heart responded to a noble impulse.” 

( ol. hrancis A\ . Parker, of the Thiiversity of Clncago, next spoke 
upon “Barnard as an educational critic” lie said that ^lann aad 
Barnard belonged .to those who— 

ihat the* inner dcvclopinem of tlio fuimaii s<nil in ri;:laeousness is the one 
nurjioso of (Mlucniion. Tlu\v wirti i\i\ i.w fwl s.-suuiness and niea;;L‘niL‘ss of 

tlu‘y mot wiili sulj«‘n iiMlifTorenf e ns (o coinnii'M education on the 
I);irt of the people, hut (Ik‘.v liad suIUime faUli in the cmuso nud in the peo- 
* * • Ihu-nanVs ^rrojd work was to iiitnHluce.10 tlie people of America 

il:e .ho<t Hint had hccii done in edin-alion in ail iiarts of the w<irl<l. 


U 


*1^ 


made known to hhi^lisli readers Coiiienius, JSlurui, I'\d lender;;, bestti- 

l(»zzi, I ricstODue;:, nud rro(-I)cl. * ’ , 

In the Connecticut Comujon School Journal he published a maga- 
zine so good that “I doubt wlunhor there is any school publication 
lo-day so rich in ideaifnnd yet so adajited to the situation of tl4e time.” 
We owe Barnard “our profund irratitnde for jMast wealth of educa- 
tional litcrtiture.” By wtty of personal reminiscence he ttdded; 

One (»f the most profitnlde days of my life was the <lay I sp<ait wltlt Or. 
Ihminnl in visiiinir srlnuds. ♦ * * ;yjy miide was the koenosf, truest«crltlc 

of school work I ever kticw, jui<l 1 have been fortunate in knowing many. 

Dr. Wniiain T. Harris, one of Barnard’s sncoos.sors in AVasliington, 
Tins (lu> liist spoakcr. liis siiUjocf (lie cstnblisliiiiciit of tbo oiTicc 

of (be Coiuiuissionor of lulncntion of the United States and Henry 
Haji'nards reliitiou to it. He spoke of lliyiiavtl as ** a lieroic figure 
tlu^iugli liis lIe^otioll to this one great jinrpose, iiiVtuely, tlic prepafa- 
tion of series of volumes containing all tliat is solid ami valnablo 
in ike liistory of edneation.” I'roin Gen. Joltn Krtton, who iinnie-' 
diately snoceeded k’ai'nnrd, Harris quoted (his c.stiinate: “My in^ 
debte<lnc.ss.poi-sonafly was great. To me ho seemed to be the most 
eminent man at that time in (lie eonntry in the knowledge of ednc.a- 
tional literature, and I felt gitiat ihi.sgivipgs \\'beii I WflS'ealled bf 
Gen. Grant to become his sncces.sor.” 

In tho reporfiof thp United* States Coni(nislibn«r of Ednciition for' 
PiV lf»ju*is;printecl an e.ttcndc^ oliapter, tiyatpi^ of nat*ftat‘d% 
life (tiul tvorfe. Ju tile inf-fodiicloity portion of the report/ the 
ibfiit.s'-'VvereLhiade tlyit: ‘ k • 

. I»r. J*n'-i\nTcl*g Avock hi tJdnnecUcut qfSl Rhode Islnml Cn^ces^i^ds tii time iRiii* ■ 
lonjiose whh thi)t of SQi‘nceWanp;^ff '^he)r6«»fe«inr 

i!t^0pur«bly aj^nclutcd In the mpv^iTxtSt nlj time, the 

e.sjHaiUn( feattires of public system^ of tslucailon fhrpugi'out ottf^iititry. 

. Tlie \york of Dr.“ lJam«ril/ln jnvlUng' pr^Ctlc^ teforui* JO «lu(Mtl.oii, was 
BtipiilctiienUsl^fty tliiit of rollecting In 


. •( V. S. Commlj 


<a Ed.; l»02i I. OQl, 
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•nly of this movement, hut of all similar raoveu.ents in 'the history of mankin.l 
ami U l,s ns an untiriii- colhrtor and inib1i«her of lufornmflnn pertainliiL^ lu ih> 
interest which -ahsorh..! Rs attention, his fan.o hns s, Ve n to ^ l o v i. t 

mli:i ■>- of r..sonrch natura,; 

oi nimi to flu iiniiMitniue of some remial ekviriiR house of cliientionnl lnf..r 

"’<■ [>ers.m to publicly s„«,.^st sueh :,n 

name Is Identlfh^l with all the prellmluasy nmasur.« that led evemuallv 
o the e.s tahllslunent of the Nation,, I Itn.van of IMncu.lon, and he na nr y 
.eemved the appointment of egmunssioner. lnn,a>dlaielv upon Its m-atllal » " 

. - The Rev. A. D, Mayo wrote. further in the report: 

elufutional reform in every .kfue. fna.n Horace Mann and his collenanos i„ 

o Te Wo““V° !'?’T oflun^lonal sys.en.s of the new S.n.es 

f !, » ''o flimenit to namo , ho depnrfn,;.,,, of 

edu<.n .o,,al activ.ty in theccntnr.v In whlel. Henry Itarnard ,11.1 not ap.sV.f 
0 mosl weicoino, sujrirei^tlvp, and Inspiring 

Such wore tlie jiuigmenfi of Ihu nard’s contemporaries and frienrl.s.’ 
After tlm lapse of years, reviewing his eareei' as- we have done, we 
can cha.raftenze liim from a more ohjectix-c point of view. He was 
a man of a Msion, who in .se.ison and out of season preached 'tlm mes- 
«age of that vi.sion.^ He early -saw that a Re|mhlic with universal 
suffrage inmst have iiniveisal e.lHcation, iiiiparted to all the children / 
of the iMH.jde, in « .s,dnH,l yenr of full length, by tlm iustruction „f 
thoroughly I ranted teachers, nmiiy of wliom ,,sli„„ld he women, in 
but dings suitably cohstrueted for edtioaiional purposes, e.juipped 
with .sutheicnt furnitnre, apparatus, and libraries. This, instruction 
should be .supiilenmnted by lcctuie.s, and the teachers should Im ren- 
dered more ellicient by means |,f teacher’s institutes periudieallv held 
and also hy- inenns of educational Jiterftture, which slionld appear * 
troth in the form of magazines and of hooks. Toward ihe.a.hieve- 
rnent of this ideal he labored for yeai-s and acT‘onipli.shed imich. JIo 
Was a vorilahic apostle of eduealioa and brought to tlic United St.-iies 
not oidy Ins own iu.g,ssagc., but also tJio messages of great aMii\n)ean 
edudiCtors. . Ho saw that tlm State must concern itself ^vitl^thHislt 
of mstrucljon and not Icnx'o it to the' country ^ownship ctjcI^iTolv 
and th^t thcio Was a gre.'l opportunity for^o Ah.Von to a^st in 
ftdycat)onal matters, at least in the way bfllje collection andl (Hffi^4ii*. 

Of information upon, such subjects Lik,c that of afl humauijeings. his 
vmw cotMlote. .Ihoiigh thft-^ne.si4oiit of two instituy^^^^ 

mgltcr.Jeafim\g, M heycr seems fully to have intogi^teil lii^^ eduoa- 
ba^Sthe jpriimry scdiooj m ' 

llj^^lvorsity.. KOr did Jt^^dhyebp during Iiis juter years, ns ittitis 
, , wa;s,iitfis.Red by l#0,'anWtht‘To 

, mamihg l£) yonra add^ JiUlo to the biftendth of the^Wision or' to its ’ 
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L.\JST YEAKS (1870-11)00), 


sill men who jsoo visions, lie a]) pc a red visionary at 


details. Like 

^ • ---■■j .... » «>^Lvyiitw Y iibt 

tnnori to otli(M‘ nu‘11, ami wrapt in the conteini)]atioii of hi^ ideal he 
somet lines lost si-jlit (?^tIle practieal. Sacrifiein^ his time and rtioney 
to his <rreat ciiiiso, he did not always leinemher tliat other jwrsons ' 
^onld not bce\|aMai*d to nialvo like sacriliees ^ the same (*aiisc. 

When all is said and done, however, Dr. llarnard reninin.s a ina- 
je.slie fionre In the hisiory of American edneatioiip worthy of the 
veneration anil eratitiide of all. With the name of lloraec Mann, 
his iiaifie will always lie linkeil a> line who aroilSed puhlie inlere.st in 
jmldie ediu-ation. who nmvim ed people of the need of ].rofessioiiait^- 
trained tc'acher.s, ol jiroper schoollionses, of adeipiate edneational ap-. 
jiaratns, of snllieieiit ediieat ional literature, of a eoiir.se ,of study 
adapted to the needs of all the youth of all sections of the country, 
d'liese are no .simdl services to the I’nited .States, and those who eon'ie 
after must not take these gift.s as a matter of eour.soi, forgetting the 
in,*n to whose cxeitioiis they are due, Not only the toaehei’s. hilt all 
llio-e taught in all the schools of the Kepnhlic owe a (h'ht, ever to Jic 
rememhered, to lleiiry Rarnnnl for his singlo-iniiuled life-long de- 
votion to the .edneatioiml ideal which came to him in that vision 
w hich \vas vonclisafod to him wlicn he sat, as a young inan, in the- 
C*t)niKwticnt Legislattu-,}, , ^ ^ 
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• appendix. 

reminiscences of henry BARNARD. 

9 

By Davii) n. Camp. 

•IWriUen Mar. n. nu. Mr. Camp u,as M old.} 


aoqualntnnce witli Mf. Barnard b6auu In iRUfi tha * 

Bl"ners- erea.ed by the ICKlsInmrriSs m « l 

annoinied >i.>,retni-v u •! 'eKisintuio, 1838. and Mr. Bnmiird had b.vn 

h B tstldn. It ' , .•xecutlve.«Bc-er of the board, 'and one of 

. .a, ■ 

had bad some. experience as teachers, met In A room of the HartLd Gramn , r 
llr"p instruction for nearly two, months from Mr Wripht and 

^1. 1 ost. of (he Kcanmmr .school ; IVof^harles navh..s of West I'oint • Bet Dr 
«f Andover, Ma.ss. ; Mr. GniCdet ami Mr IlrLe of Hn.Vfo.r ; 

■ When the Cm.u-ctlcut NprmnI Sdmol was establiahCHl. In 1847-1860 Mr 
Barnard was apiminted principal and superintendent of common sclnwls 4 s 
1 bocanie a tea, -her In the normal school, I haw Mr Barnard often n . 
soiae of his meahs with my family and I as often ate at his table who,t cSs. 

“• ”■ •"'> >• 

z s,'j kz ^ 

was a aev_otcd llotnltn Catholic and Aaid grace at the meals’at wh ch rte nr^ 

nr r. S'x r t ~ ^ 

S ie i«£r lit'nl£ 

I Uii^We tall totatlops V'rtiajiospu^^ riaSd' 
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LiFi: rjF Hi:xuY barnard. 



nnriinnl. shouM h’nvc aiipprr on the boat and I should po with our ho6t to Ids 
lioint*. rijr St onmimat was Into iiud did not arrlVo at Essex until time of ot>on. 
ink' the imotln*:. Wo woiv im t nt tlu‘ wharf l\v fricials with cawla^es ami 
takofi to the assembly hnll, where a bir^v audli-iiro was waiting: for tin* oi>onlti;: 
of the mooting. \\o hath took part. After roachinj; tlu* ^uosr f’hatoluM* at RjH 
p, in. Mr. Bunmrd ivrolhrird tlnii I had had DO supper, and taking; two luscious 
pears from Ms pocket Insisted that 1 should enr them l)efon* retiring; 

Mr. Ilnraarfi was untiring in work. fre^iUently being engage<l uutil a late 
lump nt night, mni ho justly eipe<*Usl full sorvioM oi (Uliers. Snou after my work 
ni tlM' normal acliuol began there was t(j be a weeks. vacation. As the tenu was a 

<'losing on Saturday 1 HK'PivtHl a letter from him saying that he had made ^ 

, • ap|M»Intnients for uie to k^ctnre the next we<‘k in 11 dllTerent towns In Tolland. 

New I^omlou, nyl Middlesex (bounties, givihg two lectures eacli day except Sat- 
urday. iTnd on day tliree In three different towns. «> 

Mr. Barn^nl never taught at the normal ^chuo), hut oecaslonally gave a Rv- Jp# 
lure or address. I luring his term of oIlic»», as principal and sujierhitdndeut of 
common schools, he lectured and had meetings in' the ditrcreiit counties of 
State. ^ ^ c 

Hy hoKllug teachers’ meetings ami attending educational conventions he did 
. much to awaken an Interest in the improvement of scho^ds. One year he se- 
cured the adjo^ment of tlie annujd lueotlng of Uie State Temdfers Assmda- 
tioii from county to coUnty umil aeildns wtTeVelU iu alMhe eight counties of 
the State In a single-year. ^ ’’ 

After Mr. Hanmrd’s re.slgnnUon in 1855 he was much of the time In the 
Middle West, and I saw litUe of him until 1866. On account of ill health 1 bad 

resignoil ^niid was tra\elliig in Europe, Where I n'telveir a letter., from Mr. 

Barnard asking me to go with him to Aimapolia, Md.. and assist in riH)rgan- 
Jzlng St. John’.s Ooilege. u 8tate Institution, which had l>een clo^ during the 
war. Mr. Harnard had byeu elected presttient of the college. Dtirlng the 
Civil War tlu* cfdlege had been Closed and the buildings used as oUices, bar- 
racks. and for otlier neetls of the .\riny. A railway t^ack had l>een cun- 

ftnicted luTo.s.^ the college campus for the use ofSlto Anuy, the fence imd Ikuhi * 
deslToy^HJ. and the grounds and buildings left In an uimuraotlve condition. 

Mtu h was required in repairs and reconstruction to prepare the buildings and 
gruumto for the reopening olj the college. ' 

I hud returned from £uroi»e in time to^be present with Mr. Barnard at the- 
opting of the college, Mr. Bajmarers faiuHy came with him, or soon after 
hi^ arrival, uhd occupied one ol^ie ( oIh‘gc.l)uiUHng.s. Mine came soon after 
and occupy another of the college but Id tng^; so we were pear each other, and 
I saw much of Mr. Barnard at the college and at his home. ' 




ii 


Oh the estabU^mieat by Gongi;e8S of the Uhlted Slates Bureau of EtliisfltlOu, 

^ ^r. l^nard wag ablated commiasluner, and re?ilgned hla poeltlon as pr^l- 
deiit-of^ St John’s He wished me to go to the bureau with Jhlm. Hfv 

Work M was at the olftce WoslSjngtoni wh^rjp t stiw Mr, Barnard every;^ .. 
day* Tlie^ork of thb t>lhce w«a.egacting,, andlir. Bgttiard was often Iperplered 
^ mcagures; tp to sechre thed^ighest ^llclfency.i I^achtp](*:f‘;^n4 

friendA.iifd dlffetent Thwa and^aonaefimba oba^act^ rathej^t&ia ttejipett the 

- V • ‘ 

- Banm^ wlsh^m^ to vl^t educadonal Inafltuj^oua 

and reiKirt to hlhi. Jn this f went as as , 

and was In <»n)ifiunlcatIoja Ailih not ^Sf1^m }K>r- 

,aud the educatlonul ^ntlmeurbr the . . \ * 
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